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MINOR ‘CORRESPONDENCE. 


—j— 


Ia answer to the CuuRCHWARDEN’s ques- 
tion, page 290, A. H. thinks there is no 
doubt that when he employs a person to 
eollect Rates, he is himself liable to the 
parish for that collection; but if he em- 
ploys a person under the sanctiun of an 
order of Vestry, he is not personally liable 
for the agent's default. 

W. says, in reply to the same question of 
A Cuurcuwarpen, “if he employs a col- 
lector he must pay him, and if any defalca- 
tion should happen, through the means of 
such collector, the Churchwarden must 
make it good. But in some large parishes 
there is a collector appointed, and security 
taken; and the only way for your Corre- 
spondent to convince himself how this might 
be in his parish, would be for him to call a 
Vestry, and take their opinion upon this 
subject.” 

. J. A. observes, “* Your Correspondent 
E. I. C. seems so fully determined that 
nothing shall be well done that was done at 
St. Catharine’s near the Tower, ‘ at the time 
of the last repair of the Church so fatal to 
antiquity,’ that I hardly know whether it 
will please him to be informed that the arms 
he — of as being destroyed (p. 406 in 
the Mag. for May last), were removed to 
the house of a gentleman residing near the 
Church, where he might, I doubt not, have 
inspected them, had he thought it worth his 
while to inquire into their fate.” 

A Susscriser to Neale’s ‘* Westminster 
Abbey,” is informed that the last part of 
that Work is nearly complete, and Mr. 
Neale feels assured of submitting it to his 
numerous Subscribers and the Public, about 
the end of January 1823. In reply to the 
query: ** Whether he inéends to complete 

ork?” he begs to state, that to his 
ardent desire to fulfil to the utmost his en- 
with the public, can alone be at- 
tributed the protraction of the Publication ; 
which to him is both painful and injurious. 
He derives, however, satisfaction in the be- 
lief, that the display of graphic art, for which 
he alone waits, will be is best apology for a 
delay he never contemplated. 

‘©The Sepulchral Inscriptions,” inquired 
after by M. G. which in 1790 were the pro- 
perty of J. N. are the originals of R. Smith; 
and > with some other Huntingdonshire 
MSS. have been sold to Mr. Simmons.— 
M. G. also wishes to know (and of this we 
cannot inform him) where he can trace the 
Huntingdon Collections of the Rev. Thomas 
Fairfax, Rector of Eynesbury, who died in 
~1750, and whose property came into 
the hands of a medical gentleman of the 
mame of Middleton, in London, of whose 

» deseendants he can learn nothing. 


A.H. inquires, “ if there is any record in 
tion of the works of London Bri 

at the time of the building and sinking its 
foundation, shewing the reasons for the 
place chosen, the fall of water, if any at 
that date, the reason of the difference in 
the breadth of the arches, &e. Perhaps the 
notes taken in the City when the houses 
were removed, might throw very useful 
light on the intended structure. Are there 
such documents any where in preserva- 
tion ?” 

An “Old Correspondent” wishes to be 
informed where the parish church of St. 
Nicholas ad Mane, which is now united 
to or with the living of St. Olave, Hart- 
street, in the City of ion, was situated ; 


and for any general information respecting 


the parish. 

N.Y.W.G. 1 quests the insertion of the 
following queries, on the elucidation of 
which depends a case of great importance : 
Had Sir James Scudamore (father of John 
the first Viscount) a wife named Anne ?— 
When did Sir James Scudamore marry 
Mary, the widow of Sir Thomas Basker- 
ville, of Sunning Well in Berkshire? her 
maiden’ name was Throckmorton.—When 
did Mary, the wife of Sir James Scudamore, 
die? her maiden name was Houghton, 
daughter of Peter Houghton, Alderman of 
London.—Who was the mother of John 
Scudamore, the first Viscount, born in the 
year 1600, and died 1671 ? 

A Letter from N. Y. W. G. to S. R. M. 
awaits the latter at our office. 

R.’s tradesman’s token appears unimpor- 
tant.—S. will find his anecdote (more cor- 
rectly related) in Berkeley’s Poems, p. 166. 
Many others of the same description are 
contained in that volume.—We refer T. who 
inquires after street impostors, to Bow- 
street—and W. who asks whether lay im- : 

ropriators are liable to procurations in be- 
poet of their rectories, to the Tenth’s Office. 
—V.’s remarks on the New Marriage Acts 
are not new. His ‘short and merited eulo- 
_ ” on us is too long and complimentary 
r insertion, 





An Oxonran would make inquiry relating 
to the issue of Lieut.-gen. James T yrrell, of 
Shotover, Oxfordshire, one of the grooms of 
the Bedchamber to George II. when Prince 
of Wales, and M.P. for Boroughbridge, 
and Governor of Gravesend and Tilbury Fort. 
Who are now his ts? 

Strictures on Fonthill Abbey ; andJuvenis 
on alterations in Tewksbury Ab- 


bey Church, in our next. 


P. 361, col. 2, L243 from. battpm,; jir 
“ sage,” read ‘* sound.” -- 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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* Mr. Ursan, Nov 7. 
ene following observations respect- 
ing the probable situation of those 
Forts and Watch Towers, erected for 
the defence of the South Coast of Bri- 
tain by the Romans, a short time before 
their final departure from the Island, 
may excite some interest. ‘They were 
written during a short residence in the 
neighbourhood of Weymouth. 


Yours, &c. . 


The fine Downs, which extend in 
an East and West direction from the 
extremity of the Isle of Purbeck to 
Abbotsbury, are, in many parts, thickly 
covered with tumuli, more especially 
in the space between the villages of 
Preston and Upway; in the midst of 
these Barrows may be traced the foun- 
dations of buildings, particularly on 
the hill above * Pokeswell, on +t Charl- 
bury (an insulated hill) between { Bin- 
combe and Preston ; on the Down of 
the former Parish ; and on Blackdown, 
or Blackdon, in the Parish of Long- 
Bredey. This last forms the highest 

int of land in the chain, and, un- 
Fixe the rest, is covered with heath, 
instead of a fine turf. On the sum- 
mit of this hill, which commands an 
extensive view of the Coast, reachin 
from the Isle of Wight to Torbay, t 
discovered the foundation of a build- 
ing of considerable thickness, com- 


posed of flints and a very hard and 


white cement, but a small part ef 
which was exposed to view, when I 
saw it, the remainder being covered 
with the heath, which appears to have 
been for ages encroaching on its sur- 
face. At a short distance from this, 
on the S.E. stands a large opened Bat- 
row, in which are many bricks, with 
mortar adhering to them—a circum- 
stance which would lead one to su 
pose these materials had been used in 
the superstructure of the building, and 
when reduced to a heap of rubbish, 
had served thus to cover some human 
remains. 

; oe wd one or two 
of the great Roman Camps—namely, 
Maiden-Castle, Woodbury-Hill, pet 
Eggerdon-Hill, might be plainly seen 
from such spots where, I conceived, 
buildings had been erected, Charlbury 
excepted, which lies between Bin- 
combe-Down and the Sea, and there- 
fore not in view of Maiden-Castle, 
the nearest great Camp. I was led 
to think that some of these Edifices, 
besides serving the purposes of defence, 
must, from their very elevated situa- 
tion, have been used as Watch Towers, 
and communicated, by signal, with 
the great stations. At this time T was 
not aware that the Romans had erect- 
ed any defences against the Saxons on 
the South of our Island, till a few 
months after, when the “ Itinerary of 
Richard of Cirencester” chancing to 
fall into my hands, I was pleased to 





* On Pokeswell, the appearance of a Castle, or Fort, is ve in; two circular 
Towers connected by a line of wall, the masonry of which Ay ne oun ron 


two feet high. 
+ On Charlbuty, the remains of walls are still visible above the surface of the 
ground : this hill is circular at the top, and encom with an entrenchment. 


‘I At Bincombe, and the Hamlet of Sutton, 


th on the South side of these Downs 


and facing the Sea, vestiges still remain of castrametation. Indeed, from the great at- 
tention given to all the above points, it would seem that attacks had been more fie- 
made, or at least were more to be feared, inthe Bay of Weymouth than on any 


part of the Coast. 


*- find 
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find that_it,mentions,such a circum- 
stance to have taken place, and during 
the government of Stilicho, who was 
Lieutenant in Britain under the Em- 
peror Honorius. ‘The wordsin the ori- 
ginal are these—‘‘ Sed et in littore 
Meridiano Maris, quia et inde hostis 
Saxonicus timebatur, éurres per inter- 
walla ad prospectum Maris statuunt, 
hic Stilichontis erat opus,” &c, &c. 
The Author then quotes some lines 
from Claudian in support of his as- 
sertion. 

I will not, Mr. Urban, presume to 
say that these foundations are the re- 
mains of Stilicho’s Towers, &c.; but 
no one, I am persuaded, who atten- 
tively inspects them, will long hesi- 
tate in deciding that they were intend- 
ed for the defence of the Coast. I 
have looked into ‘‘ Hutchins’s History 
of Dorset,” but find no notice taken 
of the subject: it is with the view of 
calling the attention of your Antiqua- 
rian Correspondents to it, that 1 am 
now induced to address you. 

Supposing these, then, to be the re- 
mains of ‘ Stilicho’s Towers,” it 
would not, I presume, be very diffi- 
cult to ascertain the extent of the line 
of Coast they occupied; buildings of 
this kind being necessarily placed on 
elevated spots, which, even at the pre- 
sent day, remain for the most part un- 
cultivated, thus rendering it easy for 
the eye to detect the broken surface of 
the ground. In tracing this line of 
defence, it is possible, that some Cas- 
tles found upon it, hitherto considered 
altogether Saxon or Norman, may be 
found to have a Roman origin; of 
which description, apparently, is ¢ha¢ 
of .“ Corfe,” by some Antiquaries 
indeed so considered, but without as- 
cribing it, I believe, to ‘“ Stilicho;’ 
hank, from its peculiar situation, 
there is every reason to think it form- 
ed a part of that General's defences. 
Could permission be easily obtained, 
it would be desirable to uncover some 
of these foundations, as it is very pro- 
bable something might be discovered 
tending to account for, or point out the 
date of their erection. On “ Black- 
down,” this might be eflected with 
little trouble and expense, as a man 
with a spade could remove the heath 
from the whole in a few hours. 

As_ the Barrier, raised by the Ro- 
mans to protect the North of the Pro- 
vinee fram the incursions of the Picts, 


Forts ond Watch Towers on the South Coast of Britain. 
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is still pointed out to us, it would, I 
think, be highly desirable, Mr. Ur- 
ban, to ascertain also the sitnation and 
extent of that which they erected in 
the South to repel. the hostile attacks 
of the Saxons by sea, and the more so, 
when it is considered that ¢his was the 
last great work executed by that re- 
markalle people during their residence 


in our Island. 


a so 


Visit To Srourneap, WItTs. 
The following account of Stourhead bears 
strong family resemblance to the writi 
of a celebrated Bibliographical and Anti- 
quarian Tourist, whose works we have 
had frequent occasion tocommend. It is 
extracted from ‘* A Trip to the Abbey ; 

or, the Fonthill Fever,” printed in 
London Museum. 


ewe village of Stourton flanks a 
part of the park of Stourhead ; 
and it was approaching night-fall as 
we entered it. The entrance is exqui- 
sitely picturesque. You descend rather 
abruptly, and winding among well- 
clothed hedges, which skirt the road, 
come on a sudden on the Inn and 
Church ; both of which, especially the 
latter, are exceedingly well diel and 
striking. To the right are some small 
houses, in neat trim, and of which the 
well-glazed windows were then smo- 
thered with the autumnal rose. We 
alighted at the bow-windowed inn. 
Here a note from Sir R. Colt Hoare, 
the venerable owner of Stourhead 
House, was put into our hands ; from 
which we learnt that that worthy Ba- 
ronet had chalked out a ‘ Prospectus ef 
a new Work,’ of which the perusal af- 
forded us unmixed gratification. We 
were to see his house, books, pictures, 
and grounds—from 9 to 5 on the fol- 
ivwing day; and, at the latter hour, to 
rtake of a haunch of venison at his 
Pospitable board. ‘ Euge!’ exclaim- 
ed my friends; ‘ this is gallant and 
00d VP ....6s We ordered our dinner; 
inspected our bed-rooms, and resolvy- 
ed on a stroll in the lower grounds 
of the park, just flanking the inn. 
The evening was brightening up; and 
a few lingering sun-beams would li 
us along the embowered walks of the 
rk. At any rate, the comfort of the 
inn, and (shall I speak the truth?) the 


thoughts of the Baronet’s * Prospectus," 
gave a livelier turn to our spirits, anda 
more agile movement to our feet.> As 

ole eewe 
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we sallied forth, looking on all sides, 
the principal things that struck us 
were, the silence, solitude, and luxu- 
riant picturesqueness of the place. 
Trees of all ies and ages were 
either artfully or nawurally grouped ; 
and their towering heads and feathered 
sides came out soft and sweet against a 
grey»evening sky. How neat, how 
smart, how inviting are these hamlets 
to the right! ‘ They belong to the 
proprietor of Stourhead’— said one of 
their inmates—as we inquired for the 
person to show us the grounds.—We 
opened a wicket gate, ascended a few 
steps, and knocked at the door of ‘ the 
rson,’ who was to show us the 
rounds. And who should open the 
oor but A FAIR GABRIELLE? 

The night was rapidly descending ; 
but we saw, with exquisite effect, the 
Grecian Tempie aloft, to the right, and 
the Pantheon below, near the water’s 
edge—while the broad and soft masses 
of light on the lake, produced as it 
were additional picturesque enchant- 
ment! A boat was now in motion 
before us, and we = beckoned to 
a ch it; it was the ferry... to 
conti us to the Genius ‘ee THE 
Pace. 

The fair Gabrielle smiled on wit- 
nessing the delight we took at the va- 
rious surrounding objects. We enter 
the wherry. ‘lhe fair Gabrielle ac- 
companies us. The cord runs smooth- 
ly through the pulleys, and the boat, 
feeling no ‘ unusual weight,’ we alight 
on the thick soft grass on the opposite 
side in a trice. Meanwhile, the cock- 
pheasant is heard to c/uck in the brake, 
and the more subdued note of the 
water-fowl to issue from the island of 
laurels. The Pantheon is approached 
—in which the genius of Rysbrach is 
said to be enshrined ; for here are his 
Hercules and Flora. A sturdier gen- 
tleman was never sculptured than the 
former ; and few sweeter females than 
the latter: but the light, introduced 
from the lantern above, was not suffi- 
cient to enable us to appreciate their 
excellencies. On shutting the outward 
door of this building, a long, dull, 
rumbling noise was heard ; and a score 
of * bats were roused from their naps 
within their stony recesses. We now 
entered a subterraneous vault, or grotto, 
with ‘light sufficient to enable us to 
view..a recumbent female figure in 
marble, from whom dripped a number 
of-streamlets into a reservoir — having, 


Visit to Stourhead; Wilts. 


in front, the following exquisitely me- 
lodious verses : 


es mi the grot, these sacred springs 
cep, 


And to the murmur of these waters sleep; 

Ah! ‘spare my slumbers, gently tread the 
cave, 

And drink in silence, or in silence lave.” 

* Move onward now, Gentlemen, if 
you please, and see another object in 
marble, which may interest you yet 
more.’ We obeyed willingly. Look 
there !—*‘ Angels and ministers—’ but 
no: itis no gaunt ghost or grim ma- 
rauder ; it is a white venerable figure, 
with bushy beard, and inclined head, 
sculptured in the purest Parian marble. 
How magically, and how like moon- 
light, this figure appears! “Tis the 
Genius of the river Stour. His right 
hand is raised aloft, holding a ¢, (qu. 
paddle?) his right leg is buried knee 
deep in the gushing fountain, and his 
head is bent downwards—as if he dis- 
dained to gaze on the vulgar eye of the 
intruder. These things are either very 
good, or very bad, in their effects ; and 
the present, luckily, is eminently of 
the former kind. 

We suffered our attention to be so 
long and so closely rivetted to this ma- 
ae figure, that the shades of night 

egan to darken the grotto, from which 
we viewed it, so sensibly as to render 
our egress somewhat hazardous. But 
the fair Gabrielle knew every turning 
and winding, and she bade us follow 
her and fear nothing. We were prompt 
to obey; and casting a longing look 
towards the Grecian Temple, and the 
Gothic Cross—to be visited on the 
morrow—we sauntered along, and in 
ten minutes found ourselves at the 
wicket gate where we had entered, 
* Good night! We shall meet to-mor- 
row.’ ‘Gentlemen, good night; to- 
morrow, if yon please.” So saying, 
the fair Gabrielle reached her flower- 
decorated residence and disappeared. 
Now, had the moon only been civil 
enough to show her broad disc (for she 
was at the full), while we were peram- 
bulating the lake, could any thing 
have rendered the scene more thorough- 
ly picturesque ? 

A good dinner and a good night's 
rest rendered this ‘ morrow’ most wel- 
come! The day was exquisitely beau- 
tiful: by far the brightest with which 
we had been blessed since we quitted 
the metropolis. And now—we wit- 
messed the entire character and com- 


plete 
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plete effect of the whole scenery!— 


while pae 
“ inglets on the hills were streaming, 
5 aes on the lake were aie 
* Awake—awake, my fair Gabrielle’"— 
exclaimed Julius, as he rose betimes, 
on purpose to soil the lustre of his 
Clocking by the heavy morning dews— 
* awake’—and, so saying, touched with 
a delicate hand the ‘ ventage holes’ 
of his flageolet, which he alwayscarries, 
when he makes rural excursions, in an 
inner coat-pocket. The fair Gabrielle 
looked from her window—and retreat- 
ed—being all abashed at such strains 
from such a quarter. But the host at 
Stourhead was expeeting us, and by 
10 o’clock we were introduced to Sir 
Richard. The pleasure, on such an 
introduction, was twofold: first, of 
aying our respects to the owner of a 
Fre house, fine pictures, fine books, 
and a yet finer domain. Secondly, 
that of witnessing, in the same owner, 
a man, not less venerable from years, 
than celebrated for his achievements in 
the fields of literature and antiquity, 
and respected for the fulfilment of all 
the ties between master and servant, 
landlord and tenant, magistrate and 
yeoman. Here too we saw the glo- 
rious application of wealth to the solid 
purposes of instruction, and preserva- 
tion of ANTIQUITIES. So various are 
Sir Richard’s labours—executed on a 
plan, at once so splendid and indepen- 
dent—and calcalated to produce such 
lasting benefit to his country as well as 
county —that I know not who is to be 
named his equal; being well assured 
that his superior is not in existence. 
There is scarcely a barrow but what 
his perseverance has opened, or a cairn 
but what has yielded to his insur- 
mountable curiosity. In consequence, 
his house is richly stored with Roman 
and Druidical remains: spear-heads, 
vases, rings, hatchets. .. and what not? 
. -. are all placed, below stairs, in due 
order; and one would think that their 
owner had handled the beard of every 
Druid in the realm. Indeed, I believe 
there are some few specimens of these 
hirsute remains preserved in a particu- 
larly formed vase. But be this as it 
may, the treasures of Stourhead House 
are worthy of their owner, and their 
owner of them. Old Tom Hearne 


would have prostrated himself to the 
ground, on his first interview with 
such a distinguished character. 
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Sir Richard is yet in the full enjoy- 
ment of his mental faculties, although 
the gout now and then cripples his 
feet, and a deafness prevents a very 
quick colloquial intercourse. He is 
GAME—and will be to the last. No 
country squire recounts the adventures 
of the chace with more ardour, or points 
to the antlers in his hall with more 
satisfaction, than Sir Richard shows in 
the enumeration of his antiquarian la- 
bours, from the earliest remains of the 
Druid to the more recent (yet now re- 
mote) Journey of Giraldus Cambrensis. 
His books are proud testimonials of his 
toils. They are rich and fine in them- 
selves, and they have been thumbed 
(but cleanly thumbed) by their owner. 
Dugdale and Hearne stand pre-eminent 
for choice and condition. Long may 
this excellent Baronet yet hold dis- 
course with them; and while there is 
breath in his body, and volition in his 
intellect, I will venture a round wager 
that the public will continue to be 
nefited by his exertions. No digres- 
sion this, Mr. Editor: as it relates to 
the master of the mansion. After view- 
ing a well-chosen collection of pictures, 
in which a genuine Lionardo da Vinci, 
a Nicolo Poussin, and a small Rem- 
brandt take the lead, we walked round 
the lower grounds, and rode round the 
upper ones. Day-light made the ob- 
jects, imperfectly seen the preceding 
evening, yet more interesting. The 
Grecian Temple was entered, and the 
Gothic Cross (which the magnanimous 
Bristolians gave up) was admired : but 
it is by no means an interesting farrago 
of styles. I should say these grounds 
were perfect: and then for the Drive 
—and a gaze from Alfred’s Tower i 
We saw every thing; the Nunnery in- 
cluded. The greensward is delicious : 
and the view, in riding softly along, 
extensive and fine. The tower is tri- 
angular, and perhaps 180 feet in height. 
You count 220 steps in mounting. It 
is considered to be a very fine piece of 
brick work, and is said to have cost 
10,0007. Here Alfred is supposed to 
have planted his standard on the Danish 
invasion: a pleasing, but romantic 
notion. 

The hour of dinner arrived, and 
every thing that the season afforded 
was placed before us, in a manner 
which showed that the Cuisine was as 

rfect as the Drui Wines of 


icious flavour crowned the banquet, 
and 
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and at ten- we sought our romantic 
quarters at the inn. 
Curusert TONSTALL. 


a 

Mr. Ursay, Donagh, Nov. 5. 
I HAVE long persuaded myself that 

. there is no small difference between 
the discipline and internal government 
of the Church in England, and that of 
this island. The most prominent dis- 
crepancy lies in this, that in Ireland 
very few preferments are in the gift of 
the Laity ; the impropriators rarely 


- having any other claim upon the pa- 


rishes than their right to the rectorial 
tithes—and little else do they know, 
or care concerning them. The Bi- 
shops of course, here, have considerably 
more influence over their Clergy, and 
are looked up to, not only as their Go- 
vernors, but also as personages able to 
reward their good conduct. "The effect 
is obvious, and I believe our Bishops 
and Clergy are upon a footing of reci- 
rocal kindness and will, far more 
interesting than an English Curate is 
aware of. The consequence of all this 
is, that very few parochial incidents, I 
mean such as concern the Church, the 
Clergyman, and his several duties, can 
occur, without becoming a matter of 
notoriety and cognizance to the Bishop. 
The Clergyman is in the habit of wait- 
ing on his Bishop. He is generally in- 
vited to dine, and a social feeling, tem- 
pered with due respect and attach- 
ment, is created between them :—local 
circumstances (beyond what is at all 
conceived or thought of in England) 
become topicks of conversation ; and 
the annual visitation only brings offi- 
cially, and in form, before the Ordi- 
nary, those matters which are known 
before, or nearly so. 
But what induces me to state so 
much, arises from my amazement in 
reading in your Supplement, Part I. 
p- 604, an account of an outrage (it is 
too slight an expression) reported by 
one whe well signs himself ANT1sPo- 
LIATOR; viz. that several monuments 
were removed from the church-yard 
of Matpstong, and with all their 
rich and ancient graving, their rare 
Ean inscriptions, and the - 
ua ical records which t 
were f mew or at least intended . 
¢arry down the stream of time, con- 
‘verted into pig-sties! Is it possible! 
Has iv been endured? I tell you, Sit, 
Wesuch a thing had been done in any 


one parish in Ireland, it would Have 
been known to the Bishop within the 
week, and the most ample satisfaction 
would be given for such a violation of 
decency. hat were they removed 
for? Was it to make place for others? 
if the latter, then it must arise from 
an evil which we know nothing of—I 
mean for the minister to obtain a 
buria! fee—yes, Sir, we know nothing 
of such proceedings. have been 24 
ay a beneficed Clergyman, and have 

ad three parishes, and in my life, 
directly or indirectly, I never received 
or expected a burial fee—nor do I 
know, in the extent of all my clerical 
acquaintance, one who ever got six- 
pence for his burial ground. I wish 
this were better known. I do believe 
that in the city of Dublin, and there 
alone, it is the usage to pay burial 
fees—but I never heard of it being 
done in any other city or town in Ire- 
land. 

Since I am writing, I must mention 
another matter. We have no such 
thing as Briefs :— may I ask what are 
Briefs? I really ask for information ; 
your Magazine is circulated pretty 
widely in Ireland amongst the Clergy 
of the Church of England, and perhaps 
a more favourable opinion of us, and 
more sympathy for our unprotected and 
perilous state, may be excited by your 
drawing us more into light, and there- 
by permitting us to be better known 
than we are by our brethren in Eng- 

W. H. P. 


land. 
—o— 


Bow Betts, CHEAPsIDE. 
HE Citizens of London have ever 
been proud of the bells of Bow 
Church, and it was from their extreme 
fondness for them in old times that a 
genuine Cockney has ever been sup- 
to be born within the sound of 
ow Bell; this the following sketch 
of their history will countenance. 

In very early times a worthy Citi- 
zen, John Downe, left to the Parish 
of St. Mary-le-Bow two tenements in 
Hosier-lane (now Bow-lane) for the 
maintenance of the great beil; these 
tenements are still saved to the parish. 
And in 1469, by an order of Common 
Council, the bells were to be rung re- 
gularly at 9 p.m. and lights were to be 
exhibited in the steeple daring the 
night to direct the traveller towards 


the ae J ) 
The Bells, Steeple, and Church, all 
shared 
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shared the common fate in the Fire of 
London in 1666; but on the steeple 
being finished by Sir Christopher Wren 
in 1679, part of 400/. paid by the City 
to the united parishes for the site of 
Althal!ow’s Church and Church-yard, 
on which to build the present Honey- 
lane Market, was appropriated to a set 
of bells; Dame Dyonis Wilkinson hav- 
ing given two thousand pounds towards 
erecting and beautifying the steeple. 
The belfry was prepared for 12, but 
only eight were placed; these from 
their continued use got sadly out of 
order, and after various repairs, it was 
reported in 1739 that the great bell was 
cracked; however the peal was made 
good at an expense of 2g0/.; but in 
1758 a petition was presented to theVes- 
try from several most respectable Citi- 
zens, setting forth that on all public 
occasions the bells of Bow are parti- 
cularly employed, that the tenor bell is 
the completest in Europe, but the other 
seven are very much inferior, and by 
no means suitable to the said tenor. 
Your petitioners therefore request that 
they may be allowed at their own ex- 
pense to re-cast the seven smaller bells, 
and to add two trebles: this the pa- 
rishes permitted, after an examination 
of the steeple by Dance and Chambers, 
the two ablest architects of the day, 
who report ‘that such additional 
weight, nor any weight that can be 
put upon the steeple, will have any 
greater effect than the number of bells 
now placed there.” The present bells 
being thus raised by subscription, were 
first rung 4th June 1762, the anniver- 
sary of our late revered Monarch’s 
birth. 

They have been put in order twice 
since that period ; but do not seem to 
have lost any of their tone. 

The steeple has lately been repaired 
at a most heavy expense, under the di- 
rection of Mr. George Gwilt. The bel- 
fry has been surrounded by strong iron 
braces, both internally, and also in the 
masonry it-elf; the ashler or external 
face being cut through to admit the 
same, space being left to admit of the 
expansion of the metal ; the weight of 
these braces is about six tons. 

It has been said, that the steeple, as 
renovated, is considerably lower than 
before the repairs ; the fact, however, 
is, that from some slight difference in 
the new work, it is four inches higher, 
the whole height from the bottom of 


Bow Bells.— Magdalen College. 
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the old Church being 239 feet six 


inches. 
The weight of the bells is as fol- 
lows :-— 
cwt. qrs. Ibs. 
Ist... 8 3 7 
ad... 9 2 0 
3d....10 1 4 


cwt. qrs. Ibs. 
6th...17 0 11 
7th...20 2 26 
8th...24 2 §& 
4th..12 0 7 oth...34 2 6 
5th...12 0 24 10th...538 0 22 
There has been some fear expressed 
that the use of the bells would en- 
danger the steeple; but at a late ves- 
try a large majority agreed to ring them 
for a trial, and as, from a subsequent 
examination.of the steeple, it does not 
appear that there is any cause for alarm, 
the amateurs of bell ringing, and Cock- 
neys at large, may expect to be occa- 
sionally gratified by the sound of Bow 


Bells. 
——-@- 

Mr. Urnsan, Oxford, Nov. 9. 

N answer to ** MaGDALEeNEns!Is’” 

reply, as far as it concerns the re- 
marks I made on the Innovations of 
Magdalen College, I have to observe, 
that he tacitly admits the destruction 
of the roof of the North side of the 
Cloisiered Court, as stated in your Ma- 
gazine for September last. 

Further, that the “‘ man” alluded to 
as “‘ knowing more of Gothic Architec- 
ture than even Mr. Wyatt did,” has 
no reference whatever to the College 
Architect ; and that instead of “ un- 
derpinned,” MaGDALenensis must 
have meant undermined, as nearly the 
whole of the North side has been le- 
velled to the foundations. And lastly, 
that I am preparing for publication, in 
a small volume, Observations on the 
Architecture and Innovations of Mag- 
dalen College. I, 


-- &— 


J.P. O. asks, ‘*Can any of your nume- 
rous Correspondents inform me whether 
Portraits exist of Sir Gilbert Pickering, 
Bart. and Colonel John Pickering, both of 
whom were active partisans and staunch sup- 
porters of Oliver Cromwell. Under the will 
of Dorothy Elizabeth Pickering, great grand- 
daughter of Sir Gilbert, the estates in North- 
amptonshire were sold, and the family pic- 
tures, &c. &c. bequeathed to Anne, wife of 
the Rev. Robt. Pye of Poland-street. Mre., 
Pye, I believe, left an only daughter, whe 
married a John Fitzherbert, but whether 
she is still living, and if so, where resident, 
I am unable to discover.” 

NstTLey 
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Netiey Assey, Hampsutre. 


*,* We are happy to pa the reader 
with a specimen of the improved art of 
Lithography (see Plate I.) The impres- 
sion here submitted is one of some thou- 
sands, all equally good, taken from a sin- 
gle chalk drawing, by a new process in- 
vented by Mr. C. Hutimannvet, of Great 
Marlborough-street. Mr. H. has tried 
the process on upwards of 30 drawings 
with equal success ; thus establishing the 
important desideratum in Lithography, 
of multiplying copies to an almost inde- 
finite extent, and at the same time en- 
suring the impressions being uniformly 


ETLEY ABBEY, called also 
Edwardstowe, and Letteley, 
was founded in 1239 by King Henry 
the Third; and flourished till the Dis- 
solution of Monasteries temp. Henry 
VIII. when its revenues were only 
estimated at 100/. 12s. Sd.; or accord- 
ing to Speed at 160/. 2s. gd. 

t is in its ruins that Netley Ab- 
bey has excited such general inte- 
rest; partly arising from its beautiful 
situation, and partly from the peculiar 
elegance of its remains; but most of 
all, from the union of the works of 
Nature with those of Art, here so 
eharmingly blended. 

The lyres of Keate, of Sotheby, 
and of Bowles, not to mention many 
minor Poets, have been strung in its 

raise, whilst numerous Antiquaries 

ave described its architectural beau- 
ties. Grose in his ‘‘ Antiquities ;” 
Warner in his “‘ Collections for Hamp- 
shire ;” Keate in his ‘* Netley Abbey ;” 
Mr. Parkyns, in his “ Monastic Re- 
mains;’ Mr. Tomkins in his ‘‘ Tour 
to the Isle of Wight ;” the ‘* Beauties 
of England and Wales ;” the “ Anti- 
= and Topographical Cabinet ;” 

r. Harradin, in his ‘* Views in the 
Isle of Wight ;”” and other publications, 
have given views of the Ruins, accompa- 
nied by descriptions ;—but the present 
state of these beautiful Remains have 
been so well described in our pages b 
two eminent Antiquaries, that we shall 
content ourselves by referring to their 
valuable communications *. Three 
seals, supposed to be of this Monastery, 
are engraved in vol. x111. of * Arch- 





* See remarks by “An Architect” (the 
late Mr: John Carter), in vol. uxxt1. 326 ; 
and an excellent account of the Abbey, by 
J.C. B. in vol. uxxxvi. ii. 405. 

Gent. Mas. November, 1822. 
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Netley Abbey.— Dr. Richard Burn. 
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ologia,” with explanations by the late 
Rev. John Brand. 

The view here given is an internal 
one, looking fowards the East (not 
JSrom the East, as engraved by uristake 
on the Plate.) 


Mr. Ursan, S.M. Oct. 23, 1822. 
LAMENT that we have scarcely 


any other Biographical notices on 
record of the late Dr. Burn, than 
such as were scantily afforded by him- 
self in his ‘* History of Westmore- 
land.” His two w noe “The Eccle- 
siastical Law,” and ‘* The Justice of 
the Peace,” were strongly recommend- 
ed by Judge Blackstone, and are cha- 
racterised in the last Edition of the 
“« General Biographical Dictionary,” 
as extraordinary examples of unri- 
valled popularity and permanence ; and 
yet of the — history of the man 
to whom the nation is so highly in- 
debted, we seem content to know but 
little. One peculiar trait of his cha- 
racter was, not long ago, in the recol- 
lection of his survivors at Orton, viz. 
that out of his study he was a mere 
piece of clock-work, and that he sel- 
dom condescended to converse, even 
with his greatest intimates, except by 
monosyllables. 

The following Letters, copied from 
Extracts from a private Memorandum 
Book of the Doctor’s, have recently 
been communicated to the present 
Editor of “* The Justice of the Peace ;”’ 
and from him I receive them. They 
appear to me highly interesting, and 
at am not aware that they have been 
published, I cannot doubt of your rea- 
dily admitting them into your valuable 
Miscellany. 


“To His Grace the Archbishop of 
York. 
** May it please your Grace, 

**We received your Grace’s com- 
mands by Mr. Hayter, and in order to 
give your Grace the utmost satisfaction 
we are capable of at present in relation 
to the Free Grammar School of Kirkby 
Stephen, we have presumed to send 
your Grace a transcript of the trans- 
lation of Queen Elizabeth's Letters Pa- 





t See “Literary Anecdotes,” vol. vi. 
pp- 55. 525; and more particularly the 
‘¢ Tilustrations,” vol. 1v. p. 586. 

tent, 
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tent, as also Archbishop Tobias’s order 
for filling up the number of the Go- 
vernors, which seems to confirm the 
aforesaid Letters. We humbly assure 
your Grace we have no other view in 
this affair than the interest of the 
neighbourhood in general, and the 
it of the School in particular. Mr. 
Richard Burn, who teaches the School 
at nt, is a very deserving man, 
and it would be a favour to all the 
neighbouring Parishes to have him 
fixed here, whose nomination to the 
School we humbly conceive is either 
in your Grace, or in us the Governors. 
The salary is but 20/. per ann. but he 
was born in the Parish, and hath al- 
ready almost expended his fortune in 
his education, so would accept of the 
i. We are, with all possible de- 
erence and submission, 
“« Your Grace's most dutiful and obe- 
dient servants, 
«Francis THOMPSON, 
Joun ATKINSON, 
WittiaM Birp, 
Srmow Pinpar.” 
“* Kirkby Stephen, June 18th, 1732.” 





«* May it please your Grace, 


“In answer to your Grace’s com- 
mands of the 12th of this inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Archdeacon Hayter, i am 
commanded by the Rev. Mr. Atkin- 
son (the other Gentleman being at a 
distance) humbly to certify your Grace 
that I have been a Member of Queen’s 
College in Oxford for the space of four 

ears, but (being upon the foundation) 
ave taken no degree for want of a va- 
cancy. I humbly beg leave to assure 
your Grace that I will always endea- 
vour to deserve this your Grace’s fa- 
vour, by behaving myself suitably to 
that state of life in which your Grace 
has vouchsafed to place me, and am, 
your Grace’s most obedient 
and devoted servant, 
Ricwarp Burn.” 
“ Kirkby Stephen, Oct. 16th, 1732.” 


“To the Gentlemen Governors of 
Kirkby Stephen School. 
“« Being incapacitated by age and 


infirmities from acting in the office of 


Governor any longer, I do hereby re- 
sign the same, and am, your very 
humble servant, Ru. Burw.” 
** Nov, 8, 1781.” 





Mr. Ursan, Paris, Oct. 6. 
HE Reviewer of ** New ‘Publi- 
cations,” in your Magazine of 
December, 181, having ‘noticed “a 
little tract, of which I am the Au- 
thor, intitled “‘ A Historical and Cri- 
tical Inquiry into the Origin and Pri- 
mitive Use of the Irish Pillar Tower,” 
I feel compelled, in consequence of that 
Critique, to appeal to you, Mr. Ur- 
ban, from the judgment of the Re- 
viewer. 

After certain prefatory remarks (p. 
521, b.) the Reviewer proceeds. —‘ In 
order to enable the Reader to fix with 
precision the species of structure called 
the Pillar-tower, its age, origin, and 
primitive use, two Engravings accom- 
pany the Work, containing seven spe- 
cimens. Of these, two are Irish, two 
are Turkish minarets, two are Syriac, 

iven in the celebrated Journey of 
faundrell, and the seventh is one 
to which we wish more particularly 
to draw the Reader’s attention, as it 
will afford the clue to the real dis- 
covery of the origin and use of the 
Irish Pillar Tower,” &c....—a_ pro« 
mise, which the Reviewer has still to 

rform ! 

“We (Rev. p. 523, b.) have no 
doubt that those towers were origi- 
nally Phoenician watch towers, land 
light-houses, &c. .... ‘‘ Nor ate we 
(Rev. p. 524, a.) disposed with the Co- 
lonel to reject by any means the opi- 
nion of General Vallancy, that, with 
the real first purpose and use, the 
were also consecrated to Beal, or Baal, 
the God of fire: an opinion which 
receives countenance from the autho- 
rity of the incomparable Bryant, in 
his Antient Mythology.” In fine, *‘as 
to the silence of Strabo, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, &c. (continues my Critic) the im- 
perfect knowledge they had of Ireland 
may be adimitted as a satisfactory an- 
swer.”” 

I do not dispute the Reviewer's 
right to adopt the opinions of Gene- 
ral Vallancy, or to cut out as many 
uses Or purposes as he pleases to ima- 

ine for those venerable edifices ; but, 
f ask, will any rational man believe 
that veneer and Strabo eould possi- 
bly have sailed (as they certainly did) 
round our coasts, and minutely inspect- 
ed the interior of the island, withont 
meeting with or seeing any of those 
imposing structures; and that, meet- 
ing and observing the like, they failed 
to 
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to speak of then in their writings ?— 
assuredly not.—We have historical evi- 
dence. of those illustrious travellers oc- 
cupying themselves upon objects of a 
far minor consideration. Moreover, in 
the city of Dublin, until very lately, 
there stood one of the pillar-towers ; 
and though Ptolemy and Strabo ap- 
pear both to have visited that city, 
yet not one word do they let drop re- 
specting the pillar towers. 

Throughout Gaul, Spain, and Bri- 
tain, those countries peopled with 
Celts, or colonized by the Romans, 
superabundant architectural, numis- 
matical, and other indications of re- 
sidence or domination every where oc- 
cur. The county of Cornwall, which, 
on account of its noted tin mines, had 
been, since the remotest ages, a prin- 
cipal place of resort with the Phoeni- 
cians, cannot furnish one solitary spe- 
cimen, or the most insignificant frag- 
ment of Greek masonry, nor any kind 
of a memorial purporting to be the 
work of that polished people; where- 
as, on the other hand, we discover 
Druidical temples and altars, remains 
of the Romans, and numerous later 
works of the Danes and Saxons, in’ 
nearly every English county. 

The total absence of all kinds of 
monumental and lasting traces of those 
enlightened strangers, clearly proves 
their visits to Britain and I[reland to 
have been of little duration, and merely 
for the purpose of mercantile specula- 
tion, in no degree combined with a 
view to conquest, colonization, or per- 
manent residence. 

History informs us that the Pheenici- 
ans were a pacific and luxurious race, 
addicted to trade and the arts, more than 
to war. Reared in a soft and delight- 
ful hemisphere, though companies of 
Pheenician merchants occasionally set- 
tled on the coast of Spain and Nar- 
bonnese Gaul, and intermarried with 
the natives, whose climate resembled 
their own ; I, nevertheless, am disin- 
clined to believe that those same per- 
sons, had they to chose a residence be- 
tween Syria and Ireland, would have 
taken the wintry and uncultivated 
wilds of Fidh-inis* in preference to 
the sunny plains which gave them 
birth. 

The learned Author of “‘Ogygia” 
speaks of Pheenicians in Ireland in no 


# Fidh-ivis, a name for Ireland. 





Col. Montmorency on the Irish Pillar Tower. 
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other way than as a set of merchants, 
whom their commercial concerns di- 
rected to these parts; and both O'Fla- 
herty and O'Conor of Bealnagar alike 
ridicule the romantic fable credited by 
so many of our Milesian countrymen, 
concerning thePhcenician origin of their 
ancestors. On the contrary, these very 
respectable A uthors victoriously contend 
for the rational and unequivocal Celtic 
descent of the Irish; whose early pro- 
genitors they deduce from certain co- 
lonies which, at different intervals of 
time, anterior and subsequent to the 
a of the world 2657, migrated from 
ritain into this island. 

Ferraris and other Spanish Histo- 
rians relate how, in the year 2302, no 
rain having fallen for the space of se- 
venteen years, a famine, followed by 
a general emigration of the inhabitants 
of Asia, Ireland, &c. took place. The 
above author computes the first arrival 
and settlement in the peninsula of a 
Pheenician colony from Tyre, in the 
year 3030, before J. C.; and our na- 
tive chronologists insist that the ear- 
liest invasion of the Spaniards, under 
the sons of Milesius, dates from the 
year 2037: that is to say, two hundred 
and seventy-five years earlier than the 
famine and emigration noticed by Fer- 
raris, as above, and nine hundred and 
ninety-three years before the Phoeni- 
cians first visited Spain. Is it then 
not clearly demonstrated, agreeable to 
these received calculations, that the 
colony, said to be planted in this island 
by the sons of King Milesius, was not, 
and by no possible reckoning could 
have been, Phoenician; but that by 
every concurring historical evidence, 
it indubitably appears to derive from 
a Celtic or Celtiberian origin? 

Strabo deduces the Celtiberians from 
a warlike tribe of Languedoc, or Nar- 
bonnese Celts, that migrated to Spain, 
and, uniting with the Aragonese, or 
Iberians, habiting near the river Ibe- 
rus, gave a beginning to the latter na- 
tion. 

The 
of the 
the union of the two people. 
tial, who by birth was an Aragonean, 
also mentions that fact ; as does in like 
manner Silius Italicas. Ptolemy calls 
those Irish tribes in his time housed 
or hutted on the coast of Kerry, and 
in Ulster, between the river Ban afd 
Lough-Foyle, Iberi. So lately as the 

year 


et Lucan sings of the flight 
auls or Celts into Iberia, and 
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year 721, of the Christian era, St. Se- 
pra - ay B weeny who was 
nam ishop of Oreto, in Spain, b 
Pope G 4 Il. wrote yee x 

rove (which he did satisfactorily) that 
the Spaniards and Irish derive from 
one common stock; and Pellontier 
(Histoire des Celtes) informs us that 
the cay gee *« Iberes etoit un nom 
que les Celtes donnoient 4 tous les 

uples qui demeuroient au deli d’un 
Feure,” c.— that the epithet Iberian 
was a name the Celts bestowed on 
such nations or tribes as sojourned in 
proximate situations to rivers. In 
truth, the etymon of the word plainly 
denotes its Celtic, or Iberno-Celtic 
root, as deduced from the Gaelic com- 
pound Jt*h-bar, a maritime district :— 
unde Iberia, the ancient name of Ire- 
land. From the same source, we de- 
rive, in like manner, the word Erin, 
i.e. Tar-in, West-land; just as Eirr- 
land (Ireland) proceeds from the Teu- 
to-celtic, Eirr, wintry, and and, re- 
gio; which last denomination had pal- 
reas Aon gets the Hibernia of Cx- 
sar, Pliny, Tacitus, &c.—names, alto- 

ther sprung from one and the same 
Celtic and primitive source, wholly 
unconnected with any of the Greek or 
Pheenician dialects. How then in the 
name of reason and common sense, in 
defiance of local, historical, and cir- 
cumstantial evidence, can any writer 
pronounce the Irish-pillar tower a 
work of the Phcenicians,—a temple to 
Baal—a—a—a (I am almost ashamed 
to give utterance to the degrading epi- 
thet) a land light house!!! 

My Reviewer (p. 523. a.) further 
observes, —*‘ It is contended for by 
our Author, that the old Bards (un- 
like the modern one [Moore] above 
quoted,) having never in their songs 
made allusion to those towers, there- 
fore their existence must be subse- 

uent to the bardic ages. —But, Ist. 
the few scattered and mutilated frag- 
ments handed down to us orally of 
those songs, can never serve for the 
basis of any legitimate historical de- 
duction. 2ndly. The Bards are known 
to have flourished for ages after the 
zwra fixed by the Colonel for the erec- 
tion of these towers (viz. in the sixth 
century), and therefore these must have 
been known to them. The Bards ex- 
isted even after the time of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, the historian above-men- 
tioned, who speaks of those towers. 
In Wales, the Bards existed so low 
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down as the reign of Edward I.. The 
silence therefore of the Bards [bus 
what Bards?] proves nothing as. to 
the date of their erection.” 

I have to request the Reader’s atten- 
tion, for a few moments, to the 
sage in my book, that calls forth the Re- 
viewer's display df Antiquarian know- 
ledge. My words are precisely as fal- 
low :— “* There is again another cu- 
rious and singular fact to state, not 
undeserving observation: viz. that the 
busy fantastic Bard, whose occupation 
led him to interfere in private and 
public concerns, who, in truth, is our 
OLDEST and most circumstantial an- 
nalist on the subject of the Pillar- 
towers, is dumb and silent as the 
dead: an indisputable proof of the 
non-existence of those towers during 
the remote of Bardic influence, 
and of their being utterly unknown 
to them and to our ancestors anferier to 
their reception of the Christian faith.” 

Is there throughout the whole of 
this quotation (I leave to ask) a 
single word of allusion to the Welsh 
bards of the Reviewer? However te- 
nacious those persons may be as to 
what regards the high antiquity of 
their particular cast, our Welsh song- 
sters are still all too modern to range 
within the hoary circle I have referred 
to. “‘ But,” writesthe Critic: ** the few 
scattered and mutilated fragments 
handed down to us orally of their 
songs can never serve for the basis of 
any legitimate historical deduction.” 
I deny that such is the fact. Oral 
tradition and bardic songs constitute 
the basis of Antient History. From 
these sources posterity has been made 
acquainted with their ancestors, and 
with the religion of their country. By 
oral tradition, ‘‘ scattered and muti- 
lated fragments,” the tales and rhap- 
sodies of their Aoidoi, or bards, and 
Cycli poets, the Greeks, full fifteen 
hundred years preserved their history. 
Am I then to be told that by recurring 
to our primitive bards in quest of his- 
torical information as to the origin of 
those mysterious buildings, I have de- 
viated from the beaten paths of legiti- 
mate investigation ? 

“ From the Bards,” says my. Re- 
vewer, ‘* we shall pass to the Monks. 
A remarkable observation. is made by 
this Author [meaning mnyeelf,} that 
the style of the masonry and sculpture 
is Greek or Roman, strongly partici- 
pating of the Gothic character; “7 
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the oldest link of the chain which 
(according to him) connects those 
orders,” &c-——The predominant style 
and character of the Pillar-tower in a 
great measure {I have said) discloses 
secret of its origin. Although the 
pillar represents to us the perfections 
of Roman masonry, it wears, never- 
theless, a certain Gothic air, which 
cannot escape the observer, nor fail to 
expose its non-affinity to the columns 
of the Emperors Augustus, Trajan, 
and Antoninus, at Rome, nor with 
any of the Grecian and Roman or- 
ders, The pyramidal shape of the 
Tower, the species of the pointed 
arch, noticed mm our account of the 
pillars at Devenis and Roscrea, which 
very possibly (I presume) is the old- 
est specimen of that arch that exists ; 
those mouldings of which we have 
spoken, ornamented with human faces, 
roses, &c. leave no apparent reason to 
uestion this alliance of the Greek and 
oman with the o/d Gothic style. 
The predominating character of the 
Pillar-towers, 1 may fairly venture to 
assert, discloses the secret of their ori- 
gin. On the other hand, the Re- 
viewer fancies that he has found, in 
Lord Valentia’s Indian towers, a clue 
to their real origin or use; but of 


what that clue is made is, 1 presume, 
a secret locked within his own breast. 
To favour his opinion, one must aban- 
don the received rules and principles 
of the ancient and modern schools. 


The various parts, proportions, and 
peculiarities of different periods, styles, 
orders, countries, and people, are, in 
our Critic’s combinations, set down 
for nought :—-his all-creative fancy le- 
vels architectural distinctions ; —- he 
pulls down, builds up, or jumbles to- 
gether the works of every age and na- 
tion—“‘ diruit, zedificat, mutat,” &c.— 
Still, with all his industry, there are 
no two objects of the kind, considered 
systematically, that differ more widely, 
one from the other, than these two 
classes of towers. Although, as in the 
case of Lord Valentia’s edifice, a su- 
perficial visitor might be cheated into 
a visual error respecting the apparent 
resemblance it rs to the Pillar- 
tower, a more minute inspection and 
investigation of the component parts 
of » will at once dissipate the il- 
lusion.—1. The Indian in no other 
manner corresponds with its brother 
of ireland than by its being of a round 
form, lofty, and having the entrance 
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elevated to a certain height above the 
level of the ground. Even in these 
pertioniem there exists a material dif 
erence. The door-way of the first is 
square ; that of the Pillar-tower, round 
or arched. The tower near the Ganges, 
although orbicular, unlike its rival, 
has no tendency to the pyramidal form, 
It is likewise grosser, or more bulky, 
and more roomy withinside, Towards 
the top a truly singular variation (al- 
together unheeded 3 the Critic) oc- 
curs. At this point the edifice assumes 
the octagon form, and is provided in 
this quarter with four square windows. 
This tower, moreover, is covered-in 
with a cupola, whereas the Pillar- 
tower is surmounted by a conical cap- 
ping. Lord Valentia’s tower is out- 
wardly enriched with sculptured orna- 
ments, indented, of a description pe- 
culiar to India, but unknown in an- 
cient Irish architecture. The style 
partakes mostly of the Greek ; those 
sculptured embellishments excepted, 
which may be of a local or accidental 
nature, The Greeks used no arches; 
of course, in this edifice, the door and 
windows are square. The cupola, too, 
is an appendage of the Atuc school. 
On the other hand, the door of the 
Pillar-tower savours of the Roman 
arch ; it agrees entirely with the Sy- 
riac minaret in possessing a slender 
round shape, a conical roof, and small 
loop-hole apertures instead of win- 
dows. The door-ways, remarkably 
low and diminutive, differ from those 
of the minaret in being, (as we have 
already noticed,) elevated a certain 
distance above ound; in which 
respect they perfectly agree with the 
door-ways of the primitive Christian 
towers of the convent of mount Col- 
zoum, and those of the desart. The 
pyramidal shape of the Irish tower; 
the sculptured heads, roses, &c. men- 
tioned above; the species of pointed 
arch noticed in two of these towers ; 
the stone and building materials used 
in the construction of all: in fine, 
the ensemble of those inimitable struc- 
tures, at once proclaims this upion of 
the Syriac, Roman, and old Gothic 
styles; which species of architecture 
prevailed at the period in question in 
the North of Italy, and many speci- 
mens of it may still be seen in that 
country. 

Before I conclude, I cannot si- 
lently dismiss two of the many in- 
coherent observations of the re: 
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The first is, his temarks‘as to the share 
which the primitive lay monks are 
supposed, with every concurrent ap- 
pearance of truth, to have had in con- 
dacting the building of the Pillar Tow- 
ers. Having, in the pages of my little 
book, already pointed out and deve- 
loped with historical precision the va- 
rious circumstances relating to the ar- 
rival in Ireland of those foreigners 
from Syria and Italy; the nature of 
their religious and civil avocations, 
and ordinary occupations; their lite- 
rary endowments; acquaintance with 
and operative tincwledge of the arts ; 
in fine, the morality, constancy, and 
charity of those early labourers in the 
garden of our faith; and having not 
one syllable to retract or amend, 
deem it superfluous to travel anew 
over the same beaten ground. 

The second of the Reviewer's ob- 
servations above alluded to, is the 
promptitude with which he seized on 
two words of a short note in my book 
respecting the order of Culdees, as 
subject matter for a diatribe against 
those of his Majesty's subjects who 
profess the tenets of the Roman Ca- 
tholic creed. My answer to the wri- 
ter is this. The language of bigotry 
sounds offensively in the ears of libe- 
ral men of all persuasions. I quarrel 
with none for their religious princi- 
ples. A man’s faith is evidently and 
absolutely his own property, with which 
nobody has a right to interfere. Pro- 
vided my friend or my neighbour is 
brave, generous, honourable, I en- 
quire not, and care not, under which 
roof, or in what temple he worships 
his Creator: these are my tenets. 

H. Cuev'. pe Montmorency, 
CoLone.. 
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Or points of resemblance between Lord 
BowtinGsroke and Lord Byron. 
T is observed that, when an indivi- 

dual of some rank and influence in 
life holds forth vitiated examples to 
those who move within his sphere of 
action, or within his own immediate 
neighbourhood, all connected with the 
little cirele of this influence become, 
in a correspondent ratio, infected with 
the principles of him to whom they 
look for support and countenance. 

But when an individual who is distin- 
ished for high rank and influence in 

fife, who is alike eminent for his talents 


and understanding, not only himself 


stands conspicuous for a profligate life 
and a contempt of every divine in- 
stitute, but labours, by arts calculated 
to be too successful, to disseminate 
among mankind a like disregard of 
Morals and Religion, he is an object 
of the good man’s reprehension in a 
degree proportionate to the indefinite 
extent of the evil_—The poison will, 
in the first instance, soon evaporate, 
when the operative cause ween. pro- 
duced it, is removed. But when this 
poison not only radiates from its source 
or its centre in the slow and compara- 
tively inefficient shape of example, 
but is sent abroad into the world embo- 
died in writings which all agree to ad- 
mire and to eulogize as the offspring of 
transcendant genius, the mischief which 
will accompany it becomes frightful 
and surprising, and the duty of endea- 
vouring at least to counteract it, be- 
comes imperious on all who possess 
the means. 

What shall we say to Lord Byron, 
who has for many years constituted 
the splendid meteor in our poetical 
horizon, to whom all eyes have been 
directed, and from whose unusual glow 
and radiance all bosoms have found 
reflected a portion of his own vivifying 
light ;—caught by a spark of kindling 
enthusiam, the reader responds to the 
animations of his fancy and the fine 
tone of his sentiment, and mentally 
reverts to the compositions of our 
mightier Bards? Is he not in a most 
eminent degree an example of an un- 
derstanding, rich in attribute, and ex- 
alted in degree, perverting its right use 
to the most ignoble of purposes ? 

Whoever, with intelligence and dis- 
crimination, deliberately peruses the 
Poems, and especially the later produc- 
tions of this noble author, will often 
find the finest passages to be so amal- 
gamated with matter which an honest 
and a chaste mind cannot read without 
reprehension,—and that those lines 
which transcendant and powerful ge- 
nius had dictated with such lively ap- 
peals to the heart and the imagination, 
are so neutralized by sentiments at 
which judgement and principle revolt, 
that a most painful feeling divides the 
suffrage which we cannot altogether 
withhold. 

But his Lordship has long shewn 
himself as deaf to the voice of friendl 
remonstrance, as to the virulent phi- 
lippies of angry criticism. During the 
course of his splendid career, he has 
repeatedly been the object of the just 

censures 
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censures of those who conceived that 
good morals and religious feeling were 
eeply wounded by the contemptuous 
levity with which he uttered his opi- 
nions concerning them. Their vo- 
taries have manfully stood forward to 
repel the unwarrantable aggression, and 
to assert the reality and the high 
claims of what seemed in danger from 
the force of these attacks. But the re- 
monstrances of these repellants, and 
the rejoinders of his literary opponents, 
seem oe to have failed either in 
convincing him of his errors in theo- 
logy, or the untenable nature of some 
of his literary positions. This noble- 
man, if we can judge from the strain 
of banter, or the cool contempt with 
which he treats those who enter the 
lists with him, esteems himself the 
giant proprietor of some impregnable 
fortress, from the panoply of which he 
looks abroad with indifference on the 
assaults of his literary adversaries. 

As some wild mountain rears its 
stupendous summit above the clouds, 
while the storm, darkling round its 
sides hurls its thunders upon those 
who move around its base, Ste its 
upper regions clear and serene—Lord 
Byron, throned in the security of his 
own intellectual elevation, smiles at 
those castigating strokes—which, in- 
flicted as they often have been from 
the hand of vigour, would have crush- 
ed a‘meaner offender. 

He condescends to give an occasional 
reply to those, the weight of whose 
literary opinions, or the tension of 
whose minds seem to entitle them to 
some expression of notice. He wields 
the pen of refutation, and claims the 
wreath of victory while opposed to a 
Southey and a Bowles, but passes 
over the inuendos or the reproofs of 
censors of minor standing in the world 
of letters, as beneath the regards of one 
who aspires to a universality of domi- 
nion in the empire of poesy and of in- 
tellect. Are Byron’s pretensions to sove- 
reignty, however, in this particular, 
founded upon a secure basis? The re- 
iterated and enthusiastic plaudits of his 
numerous admirers, the ample conces- 
sions of his most virulent censors, and 
the common suffrage of his country- 
men, proclaim that he has not advanced 
a title, to the claim of which his writ- 
ings will not justify. 

Bur assuredly,—and it must con- 
tinue to be reiterated in his Lordship’s 
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ear, while good principle and real, dig- 
nity of thought remain in the world— 
the meed of praise which awaits his 
exquisite and well-imagined scenery, 
his luxuriance of Seek he descriptive 
powers, and the intensity and fervour 
of his sentiment, is saddened by the 
painful recognition of those principles 
which dwell and associate in his mind, 
and dictate the obliquities which occa- 
sionally emanate from it. Too fre- 
quently and constantly is there insi- 
nuated, from the hurried tide of his 
eloquence, a subtle and a secret poison, 
which, rendered doubly effective by 
the potent hand that administers it, 
is well calculated to foster profligacy 
and irreligion. 

We feel, in our progress, that we 
are often treading on forbidden ground, 
althongh laid out with transcendant 
art, and perfumed and variegated with a 
thousand odoriferous flowers. — Al- 
though our judgment refuses to ac- 
knowledge the legitimacy of the posi- 
tions which are, not unfrequently, un- 
folded to us, they are rendered so 
oom by the power of beauty and 
of art,—we wilder so pleasantly along 
the fragrant alleys, that without the 
exercise of habitual vigilance we fall 
at once from the beaten road of moral 
rectitude into the devious mazes of 
sophistry and licentiousness. 

he same native felicity of genius, 
the same rich and luxuriant imagina- 
tion, the same contempt for the literary 
opinions of others, were discernible 
in the character and writings of an- 
other noble writer, whose works and 
whose splendid genius formed as im- 
portant an zra in the annals of the 
former part of the last century, as the 
works and the infidelity of Byron will 
probably fix on the commencement of 
the present. This writer was Lord 
Bolingbroke,—and if the author of 
** Harold” has, in the compass and 
complexion of his poetical style and 
sentiment, been not inaptly compared 
with Danté, he may also be thought, 
in several of his moral and intellectual 
endowments, as a man of letters and of 
genius, to present parallels of resem- 
lance to this nobleman, who a hun- 
dred years ago occupied a distinguished 
station, not only in our politics, but in 
our literature. 

Bolingbroke, indeed, maintained, at 
the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, as high a rank in the empire 
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of letters, as the Poet who has, for a 
considerable time, drawn the eyes and 
expectations of his admiring country- 
men in the nineteenth. If the odium 
which has since attached to certain 
portions of his writings, and the con- 

uent stigma which some have at- 
cached to his memory, has succeeded 
in consigning to a partial oblivion 
whatever bears his name and image, 
are there any redeeming points, moral 
or religious, in the works of the last 
which can avert a similar fate—a fate 
so wounding to an author’s aspiring 
hopes? 
Although the one a poet, and the 
other a genius of varied and multifa- 
rious attainments, they exhibit many 
— of resemblance to each other. 

iverse in their line of literary specu- 
lation, and the specific objects of their 
ambitious pursuits, they yet, in their 
characters, often assimilate. Ardent, 
susceptible, and glowing in their con- 
ceptions, they each, in their composi- 
tions, display singular copiousness, 
ease, and felicity. If the first betrays 
in his style a negligence and abruptness 
from which the periods of the last are 


generally exempt, they each display a. 


mind enlarged in its range by exten- 
sive classical reading, and stored with 
a profusion of classical images, elicited 
alike from their own native redundancy 
of thought, and the fictions of others. 
Confident, at once, in the extent and 
the brilliance of their own talents, 
they are each conspicuous for the little 
deference, bordering on contempt, 
which they manifest for the talents of 
those whose opinions or whose works 
they have occasion to mention.—Licen- 
tious in their avowed moral principles, 
they have each treated with unwar- 
rantable levity those institutes which 

rejudices, or good sense and feel- 
ing have taught mankind to behold 
with respect. Alike sceptical in their 
religious creed, they have each most 
reprehensibly endeavoured to subvert 
our faith ; the one through philosophy, 
by weakening the authorities and the 
evidences upon which it rests; the 
other by unlicenced speculation, by 
half-concealed sneers, and by the open 
impieties of characters, which, if they 
were: introduced at all in fiction and 
poetry, should have been so far re- 
strained by the hand of decorum, as 
not to utter blasphemies which no con- 
sistent Christian can read without emo- 
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tion, and which no one could write 
without in thought placing himself at 
issue with Omnipotence. In com- 
lexion of genius and of moral think- 
ing, there then exist considerable 
points of resemblance between these 
two noblemen ; although the concep- 
tions of the one gain birth through the 
effusions of poetry, and those of the 
other are reflected through history, 
politics, or philosophy. Rivals in their 
ambition of literary fame, they have 
both thought the flow of their genius 
and the strength of their understand- 
ing of too superior an order to be 
swayed by arguments which are suc- 
cessfully addressed to ordinary minds. 
Through the corruscation of their wit, 
and the strength, and as they would 
fain believe, the infallibility of their 
judgments,—exemplifying at times the 
ease and flow of Horace, and the wis- 
dom of Socrates,—they often insinuate 
loose morality, and an unbounded 
freedom of thought and of practice. 
Munificently blessed by Heaven with 
endowments beyond the allotment of 
most other minds, these noble authors 
have, with a marvellous ingratitude, 
worthy only of themselves, appropriated 
those endowments to the task of loosen- 
ing the moral and religious ties which 
form the connecting link of social and 
civilized mankind,—which promote 
their happiness, and secure their welfare. 
If the works of the first are extant, 
they are read with suspicion, after the 
rigid ordeal which the greater part of a 
century has heaped upon them. Al- 
though skilled in the varied accomplish- 
ments of literature in a degree not in- 
ferior to Byron (although the fire of his 
genius never gained utterance in nu- 
merical composition), who wrote a 
hundred years afier him, that depth of 
understanding and that brilliancy of 
talent which in his own days drew the 
admiring eyes of his contemporaries, 
lives now, in the memory of men, but 
as an expiring taper—the light which 
he once shot through the intellectual 
horizon is almost extinguished by the 
remembrance of the unwarrantable 
freedom of his style. His works are 
regarded by the majority, perhaps, of 
his reading countrymen, as a melan- 
choly beacon of the fate of splendid 
parts without stability of principle; and 
the inanity at once of wit an 
and of hike 


satire, 
osophical acuteness, without 


some fixed creed in Religion, some 
code 
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code in morals r izable in the 
speculations of the authors. The writ- 
ings of the author of ‘‘ Harold” are 
now in the full zenith of their fame 
and popularity; but, notwithstanding 
the spirit and felicity which they breath, 
almost in every line, the evil with 
which they come attended, may throw 
them into neglect, when it is consi- 
dered that they are now, whilst bright- 
ening in all the charms of novelty, the 
subjects at once of loud censure and 
unqualified eulogium. 

It may be esteemed unfortunate in 
its consequences, when the Belles 
Lettres, in their most fascinating de- 
partment, that of Poetry, receive a 
tone and bias which evidently points 
to universal licentiousness in morals, 
and a freedom of thought which, in 
its exercise, in effect strips man of all 
honourable motive in rising to emi- 
nence and distinction among his co- 
temporaries, and shuts the grave upon 
all those anticipated prospects of ex- 
panding to higher knowledge and hap- 
piness beyond it, which unfolds so 
cheering an assurance to all imbued 
with right views of Religion. Such 
however is the case in our own age. 
Such has also been the case in previous 
ages,—when a Poet, whose genius and 
accomplishments have thrown into his 
writings so much of novelty and splen- 
dour, as to go far, not indeed in anni- 
hilating that sterling sense and princi- 
ple which previously kept the avenues 
of the public mind, but, in many in- 
stances, in silencing its dictates.. The 
brilliant corruscations of wit and of 
lively fancy, improved by classical 
reading,—the keen irony of sarcasm, 
cannot altogether succeed in sophisti- 
cating truth, or in eradicating early 
impressions of its immutability. But 
it will often go far, with a large pro- 
portion of readers, in shaking their 
constancy, and in throwing such a 
preponderance of charms round the 
naked deformity of a pernicious or a 
levelling maxim, as to calm apprehen- 
sion .and lull suspicion. Positions, 
which if addressed to their understand- 
ing, in the language of logical propo- 
sition, would startle its vigilance and 
provoke its displeasure, are apt, when 
clothed in the robe of high-wrought sen- 
timent, or raised to adscititious beauty 
by the fascinations of style, to insinuate 
its opiates through those channels 
which are most negligently guarded, 
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and of consequence most vulnerable ; 
and the fortress is often won the 
mine of treachery, while the individual 
is prepared to resist, at the last extre- 
mity, all the open assaults of the 
enemy. 

We find, in former days, that the 
writers who, in the literature of our 
own island, have espoused the side of 
Deism, and have attempted, no less by 
the aid of wit and ridicule, than b 
argument, to sap the bulwarks of all 
moral obligation, have occupied an 
eminent and a formidable place. 

While, in the regions of Poetry, the 
profligate and unprincipled Rochester 
strove, by the licentiousness of his verse, 
and by methods not much unlike those 
employed by Lord Byron, although in 
the dignity of his numbers he was in- 
comparably his inferior, Lord Her- 
bert had, long antecedent to him, sus- 
tained an eminent place in the litera- 
ture of his age and country, op 
the authority and the claims of our 
faith, as it would seem, upon pure and 
conscientious scruples. Of extensive 
learning and classical acquirements he 
possessed also an elegant mind and 
imagination ; while he appears, for any 
thing by which such motives can be 
impugned, to have been actuated b 
sincerity in the publication of his boo 
* De Veritate,” the moral purity of 
the positions of which have rarely been 
questioned. The same train of rea- 
soning, and the same opinions he ad- 
vocates and upholds in his treatises 
“De Causis Errorum,” “ De Reli- 
gione Laici,” and ‘“ De Religione 
Gentilhomme,” which successively ap- 
peared some years afterwards. 

In a succeeding age the “ Philoso- 
pher of Malmsbury” sustained a ve 
prominent rank in the literature of his 
times, in the science of Metaphysics 
and of Morals. The acuteness, vigour, 
and depth of penetration which he has 
evinced, while endeavouring to main- 
tain his positions, has been thought by 
some to present not indeed redeeming 
excellencies, but a specious mask to 
conceal the manifest incongruity of his 
Or mg code, and throw his fatal 

lemishes into the shade. 

Scarcely had the age which witness- 
ed the publication of ‘* Leviathan,” 
and the ‘* De Cive,” passed away, 
when the profligate reign of the second 
Charles a oes in an era of libertinism, 
which indeed may be said to have been 


but 
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but a practical illustration of many 
points in the Hobbean code. Those 
whose power and authority gave the 
directing bias to the manners of the 
age, and who should have esteemed 
themselves the conservators of public 
morals, quickly evinced the obsequious- 
ness with which they seconded the 
views of a licentious monarch; and 
those who were to give the tone and 
spirit to the literary composition of the 
age, quickly echoed the sentiments, 
and favoured the relaxation of a corrupt 
court. Thus Rochester, while he in- 
culeated vice in his loose periods, 
thought that he could not consistently 
uphold this system now so fashionable, 
without adding impiety to the derelic- 
tion of moral principle, and holding 
forth the doctrines of Religion to ridi- 
cule. 

Learned in the same school, Dryden, 
Wycherley, Vanbrugh, and others, per- 
verting the Drama from its legitimate 
character and office, as the faithful 
historian of life and manners, rendered 
it the minister of vice and the herald 
of shame; and if not the authors of 
any speculative code, they, by their in- 
pes obs oe rule of practice, make it ho- 
nourable and amiable to be the votaries 
of irreligion and of crime, Shaftes- 
bury, a writer somewhat later in the 
same century, may be said to have 
likewise imparted a tincture hostile to 
the interests of revealed Religion, to 
that literature of which he formed, 
himself, a distinguished ornament. 
Elevated far above the profligate and 
degraded school of the former, he has, 
however, sought to accomplish his 
ends by rendering the most beautiful 
system of speculative morality the ve- 
hicle of wide notions of sceptical phi- 
losophy. 

Cold. and severe in his aspect, with 
regard to Religion, - in pursuit of 

hilosophy animated and profound, 

ume, about half a century after him, 
attempted to implant on the literature 
of his age, and in the thinking of his 
countrymen, impressions inimical to 
their hopes as immortal beings. Close 
and argumentative in all his researches, 
he most reprehensibly attempted to 
subject the evidences of the Christian 
Relgine to the same criterion by which 
he would judge of any human occur- 
rence, ont introducing the authority 
of experience and po te as an infal- 
lible test in the question of Divine Re- 
velation. The fallacy of his argu- 
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ments, consequently, addressed as they 
are to understandings capable of discri- 
minative examination, will, if reason 
be admitted to her full share of autho- 
rity in the scale, be often manifest. 
Contemporary with many other great 
writers opposed to him in sentiment, 
who were individually the ornaments 
of the literature of their own times, 
his genius and commanding range of 
thought rendered, however, the success 
of his speculations, repugnant as they 
are to the claims of Christianity, to be 
both feared and deprecated. He might, 
indeed, in his own day, have been 
contemplated as a meteor of evil 
auspices and aspect, around whom 
Tindal, Morgan, Collins, and Wool- 
ston, shone as satellites of equally ma- 
lign aspect and character, though of 
minor effulgence. Gibbon, too, who 
many years afterwards undertook the 
task of immortalizing a long and 
eventful portion of dhe history of man- 
kind in his native language, has em- 
bodied in it many things hostile to the 
authority and the claims of our Reli- 
gion. While reviewing the great work 
of Gibbon, in conjunction with that 
of Hume, it is most deeply to be re- 
gretted that works whose prominent 
features are of so superior a class and 
character, that, abstracted from all 
considerations of time, place, or local 
circumstance, they must live in the 
longest days of their country’s litera- 
ture. Much that breathes hostility to 
Religion, either in the form of open 
attack, or insinuated by the arts of 
sophistry or the tone of ridicule, like- 
wise exists. 

In other civilized countries of Eu- 
rope, their literature has, at various 
periods of their history, through the 
instrumentality of certain individuals, 
augured fatally for the interests of 
ood faith and religious feeling. In 
Vale, to ascend to the times of the 
Medici, we find a Marchiavelli un- 
folding sentiments which his genius 
knew how to invest with the stamp 
and character of legitimate corollaries, 
which, however mankind may differ 
as to the soundness of their policy, 
most incontrovertibly strike at the root 
of all public and private morality. His 
tenets equally affect government and 
private life: they are assuredly sub- 


versive of the immutable laws of natu- 
ral and revealed truth. That many of 
the positions he has laid down, for the 


rule and conduct of a wise and en- 
lightened 
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lightened governor, are indicative of 
— views of policy,—and great 

nowledge of the passions and temper 
of mankind, who are the party go- 
verned,—will be readily and univer- 
sally acknowledged. That his maxims 
are consistent with the sacred laws of 
integrity and honour, must be as 
steadily denied. He has contributed 
to render dissimulation splendid, and 
supported the system which authorizes 
a castes of faith, provided it comport 
with self-aggrandisement; this he con- 
sidered an important point in the code 
of him who would distinguish him- 
self in the eyes of the world, and the 
characteristic trait of a wise man. 
Marchiavelli must consequently be re- 
garded as a worthy coadjutor of the 
Hobbean school,—one who formed his 
code upon the same hypothesis,—that 
justice, virtue, and integrity had no 
seat in the human heart, but that 
malevolence and rapacity formed the 
sum total of man’s moral attributes. 

Delineating a school of poetry, in 
many points well calculated to second 
the principles which the “ De Cive” 
and the “ Prince” struck out with so 
much boldness and novelty, many 
of the licentious productions of the 
hero of Ferney, have had no small in- 
fluence upon the polite literature, not 
only of his own country, but of various 
others in civilized Europe. Of gigantic 
talents and name in the regions of 
taste and of letters, it is not to be 
wondered at, if, for a long period on 
the Continent, he not only usurped a 
high rank as arbiter of the standard of 
criticism and of sentiment in the poeti- 
cal effusions of the day, but likewise 
imparted a tone and p Bonn to the 
speculations of literary men above any 
of his contemporaries. It is to be re- 
gretted that this tone was decidedly 
unfavourable to the best interests of 
the world, and that, clothed as it was 
in the imposing dress of wit and classi- 
cal elegance, its naked tendency often 
directly pointed to profligate morals 
and impiety. ‘‘ He continued,” says 
one of his biographers, speaking of his 
employments during his temporary ba- 
nishment from Paris, ‘‘ to pour from 
an inexhaustible vein, a profusion of 
works on subjects of a variety of kinds, 
which were eagerly received wherever 
his language was read. He exercised 
an unbounded sway over the opinions 
of the civilized part of mankind.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Urzan, « Oct. 22. 
[* his zeal to defend the present sys- 

tem pursued at Cambridge, your Cor- 
respondent “* Beth,” p. 227, has adopted 
a species of argument, which however 
plausible in itself, is utterly without 
foundation, and pregnant with mischief. 

If his opponent “ R. C.” was inju- 
dicious*enough to assert, that ‘* Ma- 
thematics were of no use to the Di- 
vine” (whose peculiar province it is 
**to persuade men,” and therefore 
could not justly consider any assistance 
to clear and precise reasoning, as irre- 
levant), surely it did not call for such 
an unqualified reply, as that with 
which * Beth” has r sD us. With 
him, indeed, they are all powerful ! 
They give birth to every thing noble, 
every thing virtuous ond, heavenly, in 
the disposition of man! to humility, 
proto maganee devotion ; they dispel the 
mists of Atheism; they effect that 
which Christianity often in vain la- 
bours to accomplish. As an instance, 
** Beth” says, ‘“‘ what attainment is 
more necessary for a minister than hu- 
mility?” and if he be anxious to ac- 
quire it, he must seek it through Phi- 
losophy, observing that ‘* nothing bet- 
ter than Philosophy will teach it him.” 
Now I venture to suggest that the 
Gospel of Christ is a better school for 
humility than Philosophy, and that 
** will teach it him” when the other 
fails. Viewed abstractedly, nothing 
can be more clear, than that the more 
a man knows, the more he must be 
aware that he knows (I may almost 
say) nothing in comparison with infi- 
nite knowledge itself ;—but does expe- 
rience warrant us in assuming this as 
a consequence? Far from it. The 
wisdom of the world, and humility, 
are plants that rarely flourish in the 
same soil. It has a tendency to engen- 
der pride, which nothing but religion 
can subdue. The Word of Truth has 
told us, ‘* that knowlege puffeth up,” 
and that so far from worldly wisdom 
contributing to the knowledge and 
love of God, it says, in direct terms, 
**the world by wisdom knew not 
God.” Philosophy is but a cold sub- 
stitute for the Gospel. May we be 
defended from such innovations, in 
the ground-work of Christian graces! 


That Philosophy is the *‘ only instru- 
ment for baffling the opinions of the 
Atheist,” no man who has been bless- 
ed with an education in the principles 
of revealed religion will seriously main- 

tain. 
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tain. There are arguments totall 
independent of Philosophy, whic 
carry equal conviction to an unpreju- 
diced mind, with respect to that great 
fundamental truth of all religions — 
the existence of a God. I heartily 
concur with “* Beth,” in wishing that 
** the time may never arrive when the 
name of Newton, and other able Phi- 
losophers,” shall be buried in oblivion, 
or their labours be overlooked or de- 
» eae I must say, that unless 
they are associated with something of 
far greater importance, however they 
may ‘ lead to glory and fame,” they 
will hardly suffice to acquire that 
** immortality,” which your Corre- 
spondent has mixed up with objects 
beneath the notice of every humble 
Christian. 
Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursay, Oct. 28. 
UCH of your Readers as are in the 
habit of attending Divine Service in 

their parish churches, must have often 
found their devotions interrupted, and 
their serious thoughts disturbed by the 
publication of notices purely secular in 
the course of Divine Worship. The 
Banns of Matrimony are an evil of no 
small magnitude in populous parishes ; 
and it is surprising the Legislature did 
not put a stop to the public reading of 
them, when the late Act was passed, 
which has rendered the publication su- 
perfluous, by directing the names to be 
affixed in two places in the Church. 
These remarks occurred more forcibly 
to me on Sunday last, a very great por- 
tion of the time allotted to Divine Ser- 
vice being — by not only unne- 
cessary but highly improper introduc- 
tions. Immediately succeeding the se- 
cond Lesson, the usual publication of 
Banns took place, and here the atten- 
tion of the congregation was first di- 
verted, by a long uninteresting list of 
names. After the Nicene Creed, the 
Minister ascended the desk, and read 
the tedious Statute to amend, as its 
title purports, the impolitic Marriage 
Act. Nearly half an hour's time was 
sacrificed, and the risible faculties of 
the congregation excited by the legal 
phraseology and singular enactments, 
such as affixing houses to Church 
doors, &c. No sooner was this in- 
truder dismissed than the Clerk read 
a notice summoning copyholders to do 
suit and service to the lord of a manor. 
Thus was a very large portion of that 


CLeEricus. 
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time set apart for the immediate ser- 
vice of the Deity, devoted to acts no 
way connected with Religion, and in 
the instance of the Marri Act, ut- 
terly at variance with it. The Sermon 
was curtailed of much of its valuable 
contents, and the thoughts of the au- 
ditors entirely diverted from the proper 
object. The reason why the latter no- 
tice should be read in the Church at 
all, is hard to discover; a piece of in- 
formation of a private nature (being no 
more than a notice from a landlord to 
his tenants) has little to do with the 
congregation at large, much less with 
the purpose for which they are assem- 
bled. Surely it would be sufficient for 
every purpose (if such notices are in 
any way to be connected with the 
Church) that they should only be suf- 
fered to deface the Church door, and 
not to interrupt the devotions of the 
congregation. 

I would therefore propose, for the 
consideration of those who are able 
to remedy this evil, the following 
points : 

1. That the publication of Banns 
in the Church, now rendered super- 
fluous, should be discontinued. 

2. That the clause directin 
Parliament to be read in 
should be in future omitted *. 

3. That all notices of a secular na- 
ture should be fixed on some conspi- 
cuous place on the Church walls. 

I have only to observe, in conclu- 
sion, that the foregoing remarks do 
not proceed from a spirit of railing ac- 
cusation, but from a hearty wish for 
the prosperity and welfare of our ex- 
cellent Establishment, and that she 
should not become an object of ridi- 
cule among her dissenting adversaries, 
by being degraded into a subordinate 
agent of the State. E.1.C, ° 


Acts of 
hurches, 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 23. 
HE Epitaph given in your Mag. 
for July, page 30, occupies the 

lower compartment of a onan mural 
monument affixed against the pier con- 
tiguous to the North transept of Har- 





* In our days of ignorance, Acts of Par- 
liament were proclaimed at the Sheriffs’ 
County Courts. This custom has fallen 
into disuse since the more easy promulga- 
tion of them, by means of printing, came 
into practice. é reason why they are 
still in many instances directed to be read 
in Churehes is unaceountable. 
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row Church. Above the inscription 
is a relief, representing a tutor seated, 
and instructing three youths. On his 
seat is inseribed OMHPOS. The up- 
per part is pointed and bounded by a 
sweeping cornice resting on corbels of 
foliage, intended, I suppose, to assimi- 
late in some way with the architecture 
of the church. The propriety of this 
monument | leave your readers to de- 
cide. It would appear to commemo- 
rate a Master rather than a Founder of 
a school. The original gravestone and 
epitaph still cover the ashes of the 

ounder of Harrow School in the same 
church : if, therefore, the present com- 
mon-place monument is intended to 
confer any additional honour upon his 
memory, it very inadequately answers 
the intention of its erection. 

The classical inscription by Dr. 
Parr is its greatest merit, of which I 
have only to add my wish that it ma 
remain a lasting record. E.I. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 11. 

wit you allow me to make a 

few remarks on a subject which 
must be familiar with many of your 
more learned readers, and from whom 
I solicit information. 

The 10th chapter to the Hebrews, 
v. 29, 30, has proved a knotty point 
with many sincere Christians, and one 
which they have found extremely diffi- 
cult to solve. Some scrupulous minds, 
from mistaken views, have first con- 
claded themselves to be guilty of the 
sins specified in this passage, and have 
then drawn the inference that the sorest 

unishments inevitably awaited them. 
ut — not the scruples of such 
persons be removed by translating the 
passage, as the Geneva translation has 
done; viz. ‘‘ He that despiseth Moses’s 
Law dyeth without mercie under two 
or three witnesses. 30. Of how much 
sorer punishment suppose ye shall he 
be worthy which treadeth under foote 
the Sonne of God, and counteth the 
blood of the Testament an unholy thing 
wherewith he was sanctified, and doet 
despite the Spirite of grace.” That 
is, those who have formed habits, and 
»érsist in those habits, continue wil- 
ully sinning against their own better 
judgment. He that is in the act of 
despising Moses’s law, &c.; and let it 
be remembered that the Temple of Je- 
rusalem was not destroyed at this time 
by the Romans, this epistle being writ- 
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ten A. D. 64; consequently seven 
compen _ event. ne that - 

tle might have a ed to laws 

in force to pred wr his argument. 
Both Dr. Matthie and Messrs. de 
Port Royal agree in this point, that 
the first aorist may sometimes have a 
present sense. 

Dr. Matthiz quotes several passages ; 
among others, the following one:— 
"Ernnc’ ipyor xas meovoay wv tobe ; and 
MM. de P. Royal quote a passage from 
Demosthenes ; viz.—Méxgor wraicun 
auexaitioe xo Suedver warra. A very 
small accident in war ruins and de- 
stroys every thing. Every one must 
feel the difficulty of ascertaining the 
precise time and signification of some 
tenses and moods in every lan 

One of your Correspondents has late- 
ly objected to the manner in which 
some writers use the participle being ; 
for instance, + Constaatineple is being 
fortified,” instead of ** Constantinople 
is fortifying.” I have never used this 
phrase in any way, and therefore can- 
not be accused of partiality when I beg 
leave to say that there appears some 
reason for using it. Would not the 
use of the word being in the present 
tense passive voice, distinguish more 
clearly in our language, than now ap- 
pears to be the case (when the active 
participle in ing is used), between 
cause and effect, between the agent 
and the action? And the effect could 
not then easily be attributed to that 
which cannot be its cause; nor the 
action to that which cannot be its 
agent. Suppose a'person was required 
to translate this sentence into Latin— 
John is writing the letter. Here the 
present tense active voice would be 
used. If the English phrase—the let- 
ter is writing, were also to be trans- 
lated (and the same active participle is 
used as in the former instance), could 
the same voice be employed? The 
latter would require, I apprehend, the 
present tense passive; and although 
this may by practice become familiar 
to us, how difficult must it be to many 
foreigners! Would not this obscurity 
be obviated by the expression—* the 
letter is being written?”—The letter 
is writing! what is the letter writing? 
the letter can be no agent. John is 


building the house—the house is build- 
ing, are of the same class. It has often 
struck me that our Latin grammars 
lead children into a fundamental error. 

According 
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According to the present mode a child 
would say—legitur, it is read; edifi- 
calur, itis built. But would not both 
these expressions ‘‘it is read—it is 
built, convey a past action to an Eng- 
lishman? And how then can the 

resent tense passive be rendered thus 
into English? The plain English 
would be, “ at length the house is in 
the act of being built; the letter is in 
the act of being written ;” and there- 
fore the expression “the letter is writ- 
ten—the house is built,”” would require 
not the present tense passive, but the 
perfect tense passive. And in many 
places which I have noticed in our 
translation of the Greek Testament, 
the perfect tense passive voice is thus 
rendered ; let us take the first that oc- 
curs :—(2 Corinthians, chap. viii. ver. 
15), xaOws yeyeamras; “as it is writ- 
ten:” turreras; he is being beaten, 
i.e. he is in the act of being beaten : 
verurras, he is beaten. 

May I request the kind notice of 
your reading Correspondents to this 
point, which has occasioned no small 
difficulty to my mind, both when a 
boy a f in more advanced life. And 
here allow me to say that our present 
grammars, in uniting tenses of very 
opposite meaning, tend to make inac- 
curate scholars; and those who have 
considered the subject must see many 
errors in the most popular of our gram- 
mars on this head. Sorely—“ I write, 
I do write, I am writing; 1 love, I do 
love, I am loving ;” are expressions by 
no means synonymous; and therefore 
cannot be correctly rendered by the 
same word. ‘And. again; ‘‘ amatus 
eram vel amatus fueram.” But are 
these expressions equivalent in mean- 
ing? for so the word vel would lead 
any one to suppose; and that the one 
or the other might be used indiffer- 
ently. But is this the case? And if 
they mean different times, why are 
they both Englished in the same way ? 
Will not this indistinct classification, 
and placing words of different mean- 
ing under the same tense, lay the 
foundation of want of discrimination 
and incorrectness of judgment, which 
may be extremely prejudicial to accu- 
racy and future improvement ? 

But to return to the use of the par- 
ticiple “being.” In the Service of 
our Church, this word appears to be 
used in a sense somewhat similar to 
that which your Correspondent con- 
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demns, that is in a present and perhaps 
even in a future signification, it seems 
to partake somewhat of the nature of 
an aorist or indefinite time; for in- 
stance, in the Collect for St. Matthias’ 
Day—* Grant that Thy Church being 
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always preserved from false apostles, 
may be ordered and guided by faithful 
and true pastors.” And again, in the 
second Collect for the Evening Service : 
“* Give unto Thy servants that peace 
which the world cannot give, that 
both our hearts may be set to obey Thy 
commandments, and also that by Thee 
we being defended from the fear of our 
enemies,” &c. Whatever instances 
may be adduced to show that the par- 
ticiple “* being”’ is used in a pasé tense, 
it is clear that it is used in a present 
signification in the above instances ; 
and appears to be used for an agree- 
able variation of the present tense, po- 
tential mood, passive voice,—that we 
may be defended from the fear of our 
enemies; because, when the word 
** being” occurs first in the sentence, 
as in the Collect for St. Matthias’s 
Day, the words “‘ may be” follow it 
in the next clause, and vice versd. In 
short, the participle ‘‘ being” is used 
in so wide a sense by our own writers, 
that there appears no just reason why 
it may not be employed with advan- 
tage in the present tense passive; and 
it would then disentangle it from the 
perfect tense with which it is now in, 
many instances united. 

Speaking of modern alterations, the 
expression ‘‘ approved,” for “approved 
of,” appears more liable to be mis~ 
taken. Abraham's faith was approved, 
when he was required to show its ex- 
cellence in offering up his son Isaac 
upon the altar. yp be dst faith was 
approved of, after his faith was tried, 
and its excellence seen. ‘‘’To approve” 
means, especially in the New Testa- 
ment, to try, to examine, to submit to 
a rigorous examination or proof. ‘To 
approve of” means, to like any thing ; 
to hold any person or thing in estima- 
tion. How much is the sense obscured 
of Philippians, chap. i. v. 10; ‘* that 
ye may — things that are excel- 
ent.” Certainly this does not at all 
accord with the usual meaning of the 
word “‘ approve,” and must be unin- 
telligible to the generality of hearers, 


unless they consult the margin or the 
Greek Testament, Els ro doxspadur 
buas Te dsaPegorre, rendered in the 

French 
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French translation, ‘‘ Pour bien dis- 
cerner la difference des choses ;’’ and 
by Archbishop Martini’s Italian trans- 
lation, ‘ Affinché eleggiate il meglio ;”” 
both of which appear, from the misa 
plication of the word ‘‘ approve,” far 
nearer the sense of the original than 
our own translation. But there is an 
extremely important and beautiful pas- 
sage which is injured, to | no more, 
by this word being used. [ allude to 

e 2d chapter of the Acts, ver. 22, 
‘ Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved 
of God among you by miracles, and 
wonders, and signs;” i. e. Jesus Christ, 
a man demonstrated of God among 
you by miracles, and wonders, and 
signs, “Arodduypeor, “Amoduxruys, 
Demonstro, rationibus probo. “Arro- 
duis, from the same root, Demonstra- 
tio, probatio; that is, our Saviour Je- 
sus Christ was as fully proved of God 
to be the Messiah by miracles, and 
wonders, and signs, as a proposition is 
proved to be true by mathematical 
demonstration. Archbishop Martini’s 
translation is ** Gesi Nazareno, Uomo 
cui Dio ha renduto irrefragabile testi- 
monianza tradi voi per mezzo delle 
opere grandi, e dei prodigi, e dei mi- 
racoli.” 

Those who lead the public taste 
should be careful what senses they 
attach to words, because they may b 
degrees remove those boundaries which 
are set up, and lead to confusion and 
error, where a mistake may be of no 
small moment; viz. in a right under- 
standing ‘‘of the oracles of God.” 
These alterations, like gh eg ivy, 
creep by imperceptible ees Over 
one the nest ‘edifices ‘Thich the 
wit of man has erected, and are ob- 
scuring its beauties, and hiding its just 


proportions. Fitz-ARTHUR. 
—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Muirtown, Oct. 18. 


MAs* years ago I was very for- 

cibly strack with the descrip- 
tion of the eight visits to the Sun of 
the great Comet of 1680, given in Gib- 
bon’s Roman Empire—the more so, 
because on comparing its epoch with 
that of the general chronologies, the 
year of the great deluge and its = 
period (counting backwards periods of 
575 years) entirely agree, even to a 
year—a coincidence so remarkable, 
that without further proof, we might 
assert that it occasioned that event by 
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its gravitation u the Globe ; this 
is Seni cuteeah by the circum- 
stances that the deluge of » and 
that mentioned in the 12th k of 
the Iliad, entirely agree, in point of 
time, with its two next returns after 
that of the great deluge. Circum- 
stances of less decisive import attend 
some others of the visits of this Co- 
met, and in its last aphelion in 1630, 
it is known to have passed within 
500,000 miles of the earth’s orbit 
round the sun within 30 days space 
of our planet, being in that part near- 
est to the path of this tremendous vi- 
sitant, which at so small a distance 
must (in its highly ignited state,) have 
caused such a conflagration as is pre- 
dicted in the Holy Writings. 

The Bible entirely attributes the de- 
luge to external causes, and most ac- 
curately describes the catastrophe as 
succeeding from the suspension of the 
laws of heaven; viz. hes the earth 
was under the influence, not of the 
usual laws of gravitation, but of that 
of the Comet; in the same way, the 
veering and rolling of the ocean, the 
signs in the sun and moon, and the 
terror of the nations at what they will 
behold coming upon the earth; as well 
as the direct information that a gene- 
ral conflagration is to take place, and 
the earth to know its place no more, 
most clearly point out the nature of 
the final destruction, not to proceed 
from internal fire, but from some ex- 
ternal cause, such as the influence of 
the Comet in its aphelion, when it is 
calculated to have had more heat by 
2000 times than red hot iron; and to 
have moved with a force capable of 
carrying along with it a body far greater 
than our earth into the regions of un- 
bounded space. 

Some of these topics I long ago sub- 
mitted to the publick under the signa- 
ture of “ Severus.” I have more 
lately perused extracts of the opinions, 
&c. of Sir William Drummond, which 
in a wonderful degree corroborate my 
views. The supposed fable of the Pha:- 
nix is clearly, in the Egyptian astro- 
nomy, no other than the ~ om allu- 
sion to this Comet’s influence at the 
time of the deluge. Its return to the 
temple of the sun is by some stated to 
be every 540, by others, every 600 
years; of which a fair medium may be 
called 575.years. The Pheenix hiero- 
glyphic signifies deluge and renova- 

tion 
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tion in the Egyptian astronomical de- 


— ; 
he epoch of the Pheenix’s appear- 
ance, and that of the Comet at the 
t deluge, are exactly the same. It 
is described as losing its splendour, till 
its perihelion or return to heliopolis ; 
when it returns from the sun in re- 
_newed ignition and splendour, and 
goes off into unknown space, till its 
revolution is accomplished ; when it 
returns, bedimmed with age, and re- 
novates its age and splendour in the 
solar rays. 

Such coincidences it is vain to at- 
tribute to chance, and as I hold the 
source of this train of facts and in- 
ferences to be most interesting, I 
should be glad to see the subject treat- 
ed by a pen of ability and scholastic 
knowledge. 

What subject can be so interesting 
as that which involves an event of 
such magnitude and importance to 
mankind? To be candid, this subject 
has long appeared so superior to all 
others, in my opinion, that I am as- 
tonished it has not been more can- 
vassed, and I have no doubt, that in 
addition to so much circumstantial 

roof already shewn, much more may 
shewn by proper and learned en- 
quiry. 
I shall briefly state some extracts 
from the Bible, which I think strongly 
points to the truth of the suggestions 
made. 

1. The flood of Noah is stated to be 
occasioned by two causes; the foun- 
tains of the deep being opened, and 
the windows of heaven. The first of 
these must of necessity be occasioned 
by strong external attraction, which 
would displace the liquid part of the 
lobe, and draw it to the tide whence 
& attraction proceeded: the second 
strongly points to the aqueous atmo- 
sphere of a comet, before it had passed 
nearer to the Sun than the Earth’s or- 
bit. The same cause seems in other 
parts of the Bible to bring on the final 
dissolution as that which caused the 
Deluge,—‘“‘ as in days of Noah, &c. 
so shall the coming oF the Son of Man 
be.” Again, ‘* the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the ele- 
ments melt with fervent heat”?—a 

t external attraction would have 
the effect of drawing off the atmosphere 
of this planet, to a body attracting ; 
and the heavens which are seen through 


On the Influence of a Comet on the Barth. 
two magnifying and enlightening 
fo — 
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powers of our a » would 
away ; and certainly when we consider 
how great the noise is which so trifling 
an agitation of it as a tempest makes, 
the noise of its forcible abstraction 
must be tremendous. 

** There shall be signs in the sun, 
and in the moon and stars, distress of 
nations, with perplexity; the sea and 
the waves roaring,” &c. What can 
more naturally paint this great external 
cause of dissolution in all its attributes 
of attraction, &c.;—and what can 
more plainly announce the suspension 
of the usual laws of gravitation, which 
are indeed the powers of heaven, than 
the expression, ‘‘ the powers of heaven 
shall be shaken?’’—not, as I erro- 
neously before quoted the passage, 
** the laws of heaven shall be suspend- 
ed.” The vast attraction of such a 
mass as a comet, would shake even 
the attraction of the sun, though not 
entirely destroy it, as should the 
earth be carried off, “‘ and its place 
know it no more,’’ still both the comet 
and our planet would be under an 
altered solar influence. Those who 
are not accustomed to the study of 
Astronomy, will easily see how often 
a comet, whose-path is near the plane 
of the earth’s orbit may visit the sun 
without coming near the earth; by 
supposing a globe of a foot in diameter 
to represent the sun, and that the 
earth (say of the size of a pea) is 250 
feet distant, making its solar orbit 500 
feet in diameter, or loosely 1500 feet in 
circumference; in this loose scale there 
were 75 spaces, of 20 millions of miles ; 
or say 75 chances that the comet of 
1680 will pass the earth’s orbit at more 
than 20 millions of miles distance, for 
one that it will pass within that distance. 
In 1680 it passed within half a million 
of miles of the earth’s path, and as the 
earth’s path was about a 12th part of 
its annual orbit, removed from that 
part which the comet passed, say at 
about 125 millions of miles distance 
from the earth; and perhaps we may 
take the frequent possible, or probable 
instances of the attraction of this.vast 
body as a proof of its immense mass of 
matter. e above number of chances 


will be reduced one half, when we 
consider that as it passes both in peri- 
helion and aphelion, such visit gives 
two chances of encountering our planet. 
As to the horror of the sight of such a 

body 
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> py ee whole visible horizon, 
doomed 
well may peuer to view 


it, be deseri s wishing “ the hills 
and mountains to fall on them and 
cover them.” H. R. D. 


Oo 


Fontuitt Assey. 
( Concluded from p. 320.) 

Mr. Ursay, 
| SHALL now proceed to notice the 

Arms in the truly splendid and 
unique apartment on the North side 
of the Great Octagon, called Eowarp 
THe Tuirp’s Gauery, the frieze 
and the seven windows being adorned 
with the arms of that heroic Mo- 
narch, and of 77 of the most illus- 
trious Knights Companions of the 
Order of the Garter, from all of whom 
I find Mr. Beckford, or Lady Marga- 
ret, lineally descended. Were it not 
for so singularly rare a union of de- 
scents, and for the fact that Lionel of 
Antwerp, John of Gaunt, Edmund 
of Langley, and Thomas of Wood- 
stock (being all the sons of Edward 
III. from whom there is issue re- 
maining) are included in this noble 
assemblage, I should not have con- 
sidered such a denomination of the 
Gallery as at all justifiable. Perhaps 
the most curious, as well as the most 
direct of the various lines from the 
Founder of the Garter, which centre 
in the Duchess of Hamilton, are those 
by which Mr. Beckford, the 12th in 
descent, through the house of Hamil- 
ton, and Lady Margaret, the 12th in 
descent, through the house of Gordon, 
from King James the First of Scotland, 
are equally descended, by Joan of Beau- 
fort, consort of that Monarch, from 
John of Gaunt. 

In the centre of the Frieze, over the 
Portrait of the Sovereign Founder (a 
beautiful Copy made by special per- 
mission from the ancient Portrait in 
the Chapter Room of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor), and in the oppo- 
site window are, the Royal Arms with- 
in the Garter. The arms of 71 Knights, 
all within the Garter, are continued 
along the frieze, and have a most bril- 
liant effect. ‘Those of the earliest date 
are arranged, in the manner of the 
stalls nearest to the centre shield; viz. 


1. Henry Duke of Laucaster—England, 
differenced by a label of three points, char, 
with nine fleurs de lis.—2. Thomas Beau- 
ehamp Ear! of Warwick—Gules, a fess be- 
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tween six cross crosslets Or.—3. Ralph 
Earl of Stafford— Or, a chevron Gules.— 
4. t Mortimer Earl of March—barry 
of six Or and Azure, an inescocheon Argent, 
on a chief of the first three between 
two of the second.—5. Bartho- 
lomew Lord Burghershe—Gules, a lion 
rampant Or.—6. John Lord Mohun—Or, 
a cross engrailed Sable—7. Hugh Courte- 
nay Earl of Devon—Or, three torteaux, s 
label of three points Azure, c with 
nine bezants.—8. Thomas Hol Earl of 
Kent—Azure, semée of fleurs de lis, a lion 
rampant Argent.—9. Sir Miles Stapleton 
—Argent, a lion rampant, Sable, c 

on the shoulder with a mullet, Gules.—10. 
James Lord Audley—Gules, fretty Or.— 
(The above are of the first Founders.) — 
11. Lionel Plantagenet (of Antwerp) Duke 
of Clarence—France and England, a label 
of three points Argent, each point charged 
with a canton Gules. —12. und Plan- 
tagenet (of ley) Duke of York—France 
and England, a label of three points Argent, 
each point c with three torteaux.— 
13. tention hun Earl of Hereford— 
Azure, a bend Argent, cottised Or, betw 

six lions rampant of the last.—14. William 
Bohun Earl of Northam the same, 
but the bend a with three mullets 
Sable.—15. Ric Fitzalan Earl of Arun- 
del—Gules, a lion rampant Or.—16. Ro- 
bert Ufford Earl of Suffolk—Sable, a cross 
engrailed Or.—17. Edward Lord Spencer 
—dquarterly Azure and Gules, in the 2d and 
8d a fret Or, over all a bend Sable.—is. 
Reginald Lord Cobham—Gules, on a che- 
veron Or, three estoiles Sable. —19. John 
Lord Nevil—Gules, a saltire Argent.— 
20. Thomas Plantagenet (of Woodstock) 
Duke of Gloucester—France and England, 
within a bordure Argent. —21. John Hol- 
land Duke of Exeter—England, within a 
bordure Azure, semée of fleurs de lis Or. 
—22. Thomas Mowbray Duke of Norfolk 
—Gules, a lion rampant Argent.—23. Wil- 





liam Lord Willoughby — rly 1 and 
4, Sable, a cross engrailed Or, 2 and 3, 
Gules, a cross moline ent.— 24. Sir 
Philip de la Vache—Gules, lions ram- 


t ea ducally crowned Or. — 25. 
ir John Devereux—Argent, a fess Gules, 


(differenced by a = in chief three tor- 
teaux.—26. John Marquis of Dor- 
set—France and England, within a bordure 
compony, Argent and Azure.—27. Ralph 
Nevil Earl of Westmoreland—as before.— 
28. William Lord Ross—Gules, three water 
bougets Argent. —29. John Lord Lovell— 
barry nebuly of six, Or and Gules. —30. 
Edward Lord Cherleton—Or, a lion ram- 
far Gules. — 31. Richard Vere Earl of 

ford—quarterly, Gules and Or, in the 


first quarter a mullet Argent.—32. Wil- 
liam Phelip Lord Gules 
and Argent, in the 1st quarter, an eagle dis- 

played 
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played Or. —83. Richard Beauchamp Earl 
of Warwick, as before—34. Thomas Mon- 
tacute Earl of Salisbury—Argent, three fu- 
sils conjoined in fess Gules. —35. Henry 
Lord Fitzhugh—Azure, fretty Or, a chief 
of the last.—36. John Lord Clifford— 
pa gem Or and Azure, a fess Gules.— 
37. Walter Lord Hungerford—Sable, two 
bars Argent, in chief three plates.—3s8. 
Humphrey Earl of Stafford—as before.— 
89. Richard Plantagenet Duke of York— 
France and England, differenced by a label 
of three points Argent, each charged with 
three torteaux.— 40. Edmund Pk Duke 
of Somerset—as before.—41. Sir John Grey 
—Barry of six, Argent and Azure, a label 
of five points Gules.—42. John Viscount 
Beaumont—aAzure, semée of fleurs de lis, a 
lion rampant Or.—43. Thomas Lord Hoo 
—Quarterly, Sable and Argent.—44. Rich- 
ard Widvile Earl Rivers—Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
Argent, a fess and canton conjoined Gules, 
2 and 8, Gules, an eagle displayed Or. — 
45. John Sutton Lord Dudley—Or, a lion 
rampant, V.—46. John Bourchier Lord 
Berners—Argent, a cross engrailed Gules, 
between four water bougets Sable, a label 
of three points of the 2nd, each point 
charged with three lions passant guardant 
Or. —47. William Herbert Earl of Pem- 
broke—per pale, Azure and Gules, three 
lions rampant Argent.—48. William Lord 
Hastings—Argent, a maunch Sable.—49. 
John Howard Duke of Norfolk—Gules, a 
bend between six cross crosslets fitchée 
t.—50. Henry Percy 4th Earl of 
Northumberland—quarterly 1 and 4, Or, a 
lion rampant Azure, 2 and 3, Gules, three 
luces haurient Argent. —51. Thomas How- 
ard Duke of Norfolk—as before, with the 
mentation on the bend.— 52. George 
Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury—Gules, a lion 
rampant within a bordure engrailed Or. — 
53. George Stanley Lord Strange of Knoc- 
kin—Argent, on a bend Azure, three bucks 
heads caboshed Or.—54. Henry Percy, 
Sth Earl of Northumberland, as before.— 
55. Charles Somerset Earl of Worcester, as 
Beaufort, with a baton sinister, Argent.— 
56. Gerald vin i Earl of Kildare— 
Argent, a saltire Gules.—57. Thomas West 
Lord La Ware—Argent, a fess dancettée Sa- 
ble.—58. Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk 
—barry of 10, Argent and Gules, a lion 
rampant Or, ducally crowned of the 2nd.— 
59. Thomas Lord Dacres of Gillesland— 
Gules, three escallops Argent. —60. Tho- 
mas Bullen Earl of Wiltshire and Ormond 
—Or, a chief iudented Azure. —61. Robert 
Radclyffe Earl of Sussex—Argent, a bend 
engrailed, Sable—62. Jetin Vere Earl of 
Oxford, as before.—63. Henry Clifford Earl of 
Cumberland, as before.—64. Edward Sey- 
mour Duke of Somerset—quarterly, 1 and 4, 
Azure, semée of fleurs de lis Or, on a pile 
Gales, three lions of England, 2 and 3, Gules, 
two wings conjoined in lure Or.—65. Henry 
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Carey Lord Hunsdon—Argent, on a bend 
Sable, three roses of the field.—66. Wil- 
liam Cecil Lord Burghley—barry of 10, Ar- 
— and Azure, six escucheons, 3, 2, and 1, 

able, each d with a lion rampant 
Argent.—67. Arthur Lord Grey de Wilton, 
as before. —68. William Stanley Earl of 
Derby, as before.—69. James Marquis of 
Hamilton—Hamilton and Arran.—70. James 
Duke of Hamilton, as before.—71. Wil- 
liam Duke of Hamilton—quarterly, 1 and 4, 
Hamilton and Arran, 2 and 3, Aas 
Argent, a man's heart Gules, imperially 
crowned Or, on a chief Azure, three mul- 
lets Argent. 


In the windows, and opposite their 
respective Portraits, are the arms of 
two Sovereigns, and of four other 
most illustrious Knights of the order ; 
viz. 

72. King Edward IV. and 73. King Henry 
VII. from whom Lady Margaret Beckford 
was descended through the lines of Stewart, 
Cochrane, Murray, rey Clifford, and 
Brandon.—74. Alphonsus V. King of Si- 
cily and Arragon, from whom Lady Mar- 
garet descended through the lines of Stan- 
ley and De la Tremoiiille—quarterly, 1 aud 
4, Or, 4 pallets Gules, for ; 2 and 
3, divided into three parts, paleways, Ar- 
gent, 4 barrulets Gules, for Sicily. Azure, 
semeé of fleurs de lis Or, a label Gules, for 
Anjou; and, Argent, a cross potent between 
four cross crosslets Or, for Jerusalem. — 
75. John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaster and 
King of Castile and Leon—Castile and Leon, 
impaling France and England, with a label 
of three points Ermine. —76. John de 
Montfort Duke of Brittany and Earl of 
Richmond—checqué, Or and Azure, a bor- 
dure Gules, semée of lions of England, and 
acanton, Ermine.—77. Anne Duke de Mont- 
morency—Or, a cross Gules, between six- 
teen alerions purpure. 


From the two last distinguished and 
heroic Knights, Lady Margaret Beck- 
ford was descended through Charlotte 
De La Tremoiille, wife of James 
Stanley Earl of Derby, and daughter 
of Claud de la Tremoiille, Duke de 
Thouars, arid Prince of Talmont, and 
of Charlotte de Nassau, daughter of 
William I. Prince of Orange, the 
truly illustrious founder of the Dutch 
Republic. 

‘he Soffite, leading tothe Sanctuary, 
at the Northern extremity. of Edward 
the Third’s Gallery, contains, in 38 
shields, 19 on ae side, an illustra- 
tion of the descent of Mr. Beckfore 
from King Fdward I. through the 
House of Butler, and of Lady Mar- 
garet's descent, through the same on 

e 
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ble family, and by an equal number 
of generations from that Sovereign. 


On the one side of the Soffite—1. Eng- 
land, impaling Castile and Leou.—2. Bo- 
hun, impaling England. —3. Quarterly, Or, 
a chief indented Azure, Ormond: and Gules, 
three covered cups Or, Butler—4. Ormond 
and Butler, impaling Darcy—Azure, semée 
of cross crosslets, three cinquefoils Argent. 
—5. Ormond and Butler, impaling Welles 
—Or, a lion rampant, queué forché, Sable. 
—6. Butler, impaling O’Reilly— Argent, 
three torteaux in bend between two bend- 
lets, Gules, a chief Sable. —7. Butler, im- 
paling O'Carroll—Argent, two lions com- 
batant Gules, holding a sword erect pro- 
per.—8. Butler, impaling Cavanagh—Ar- 
gent, a lion passant, and in base two cres- 
cents Gules. —9. Ormond and Butler, im- 
paling Fitzgerald—Ermine, a saltire Gules. 
—10. Ormond and Butler, and, on an es- 
coch of pret » Fitzgerald, as the last. 
—11. Butler, impaling Mac Carthy—Or, 
a buck trippant Gules. —12. Ormond and 
Batler, impaling Butler.—13. Butler, im- 
paling Poyntz—barry of eight, Or and Gules 
—14. Hamilton and Arran, impaling Butler, 
—15. Hamilton and Arran, impaling Cole- 
peper—Argent, a bend engrailed Gules.— 
16. Hamilton and Arran, and, on an esco- 
cheon of pretence, Reading, as before. — 
17. Hamilton and Arran, and on an esco- 
cheon of pretence, Coward.—18. Beckford, 
and on an escocheon of pretence Hamilton 
and Arran.—19. Beckford, quartering Ha- 
milton and Arran, and impaling Gordon— 
Aboyne, and quarterings, as before. 

On the ite side of the Soffite the 
five first shields are repeated—6. Ormond 
and Butler, impaling Beauchamp.—7. Or- 
mond and Butler, impaling Hanckford— 
Sable, a chevron barry nebuly Argent and 
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Gules. — 8. Bullen—Argent, a chevron 
Gules, between three bulls heads, couped 
Sable, armed Or; and, on an escocheon of 
a Ormond and Butler.—9. Bullen 

rl of Wiltshire and Ormond (who relin- 
quished his paternal coat of Bullen, and, 
having been created Earl of Ormond, as- 
sumed the fendal coat of the Earldom), im- 
paling Howard.— 10. Cary, Argent, on a 
bend Sable, three roses of the field; and, 
on an escocheon of pretence, Ormond.—1}. 
Carey, quartering Ormond, and impaling 
Morgan—per pale, Azure and Gules, three 
lions rampant Argent.—12. Carey, impal- 
ing Trevanion—Argent, on a fess Azure, 
between two chevronels Gules, three es- 
callopsOr.—13. Wharton, Sable, a maunch, 
Argent, a bordure Or, charged with eight 
pair of lion’s gambs in saltire Gules, im- 
paling Carey. — 14. Wharton, and, on an 
escocheon of pretence, Goodwin—per pale, 
Or and Stains lion rampant between ees 
fleurs de lis counterchanged.—15. Lock- 
hart—Argent, a man’s heart proper within 
a padlock Sable, impaling Wharton. — 16. 
Lockhart, impaling Montgomery —quar- 
terly 1 and 4, Azure, three fleurs de lis 
Or, 2 and 8, Gules, three annulets Or, 
stoned Azure, for Eglinton —17. Gordon- 
Aboyne, impaling Lockhart—18. Gordon- 
Aboyne, impaling Stewart, Or, a fess 
checque Azure and Argeut, a bend en- 
grailed Gules, all within a double tressure 
flory counterflory Gules. —19. Beckford, 
impaling Gordon—Aboyne and quarterings, 
as before. 

As this union exhibits so curious, 
and, I believe, unique an example of 
genealogical beauty, I propose, for bet- 
ter illustration, to offer for the inspec- 
tion of your heraldical readers the table 
itself; viz. 


Descent of William Beckford, Esq. and of Lady Margaret Gordon his wife, from King 


Epwarp the First, t 


ugh the illustrious House ef Butter. 


Epwarp I. King of England,=-Eveanor of Castize, dau. of Ferdinand III. 


d, 1307. 


King of Castile and Leon, d. 1290. 


Humphrey de Bohun Earl of==Elizabeth Plantagenet, 7th dau. of King Ed- 


Hereford and Essex. 


ward I. and Queen Eleanor, d. 1316. 


James Butler Earl of Ormond,==Eleanor de Bohun, 2d dau. of Humphrey Earl 


d. 1337. 








of Hereford, by the Princess Elizabeth. 


Semes Butler 2nd Earl of Or-==Elizabeth Darcy, dau. of John Lord Darcy, 


mond, d. 1382. 








mond, d. 1405. 


Lord Justice of Ireland. 


Welles. 


Jemes Butler 8rd Earl of — Welles, dau. of John Lord 





Sir Richa erine O'Reilly, dau. of 
Butler, knt. | Gildas Lord of the Coun- 
2d son. ty of Cavan. 

a 


5 

James Butle 
4th Earl of 
Ormond. 


ane Beauchamp, daughter 
of William Lord Aberga- 
venuy. 

b 


Sir 
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i 

Sir Edmund 

Butler, knt. 
d. 1464. 


=Catharine O’Carroll, 
dau. of Moelrony 
O’Carroll. 

















pee But-=-Joan Fitz Gerald, dau. 


ler 9th and heir of James 
Earlof Or--| 11th Earl of Kil- 
mond. dare. 








cash, esq. 3rd son, 
d. 1570. Carthy Reagh. 


succeeded as 11th Earl 
of Ormond, d. 1632. 








‘mee But-=-Elizabeth Poyntz, dau. 











Seine Ha--Elizabeth Colepeper, 
milton, d. | dau. of John Lord 
1673. Colepeper. 









Earl of Abercorn, 
d. 1734. 





Reading, bart. 














esq. 1822. 


Pedigree of Mr. Beckford and Lady Margaret Beckford. 


Sir James But-> ina Cavanagh, dau. of Do- 
ler, knt. died | nell Reogh M*Murrough Ca- len, knt. of the | & coh. of Thomas 
1487. vanagh, Prince of his Sept. Bath, d. 1505. Earl of Ormond. 

Ss 

Sir Pierce Butler, su Margaret Fitz Ge- Thomas Bullen=-Elizabeth Howard, 
as 8th Earl of Ormond, and | _rald, dau. of Ge- Earl of Wilt- | daughter of Tho- 
was created Earl of Ossory, | rald, sth Earl of shire and Or- | mas Duke of Nor- 
d. 1539. Kildare. mond. folk. 


dau. of Connac Mac 


John Butler, of | da Mace Carthy, 


r 
Sir Walter Butler, knt.=-Helena Butler, d. of Ed- 
mund Viscount Mount- 
garret, d. 1631. 


Sir Thomas Wharton,==Philadelphia Carey, 
ler Viscount | of Sir John Poyntz of son and heir apparent | daughter of Ro- 
Thurles, d.}| Acton, Com. Glouc. of Philip Lord - bert Earl of Mon- 
1619. bart. ton, d. 1622. mouth. 
ae co 

Sir George Hamilton,==Mary Butler, dau. of Tho- = Philip Wharton=-Jane Goodwin, 
4th son of James Ist | masViscount Thurles, and Lord Wharton, ; d. and heir of 
Earl of Abercorn, d.| sister of James Duke of d. 1695. Arthur Good- , 
1679. Ormond. win, esq. 


~— 
Sir George==Philadelphia Wharton, daughter of 
Lockhart p 


James Hamilton 6th==Elizabeth Reading, dau. 
and heir of Sir Robert 





George Ha-==Bridget Coward, dau. John Gordon 3r race Lockhart, daughter of 
milton, d.| and heir of William Earl of Aboyne, George Lockhart, esq. 
1775. Coward, esq. d. 1732. 

. . . 

William Beck-=-Maria Hamilton, dau. and co- Charles Gordon 4th>=MargaretStewart, 
ford, esq. d.|{ heir of the Hon. George Ha- Earl of Aboyne, d.] d. of Alex, Earl 
1770. milton, d. 1798. 1794. of Galloway. 


r 
~ William Beckford,==Margaret Gordon, dau. of Charles 
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b 








na 
Thomas Butler 6th Earl==Anne Hanckford, dau. 
of Ormond, heir to his f of Sir Richard Hanck- 
brother the 5th Earl. ford, knt. 














5 
Sir William Bul->=Margaret Butler,d. 














po 
William Carey,=-Mary Bullen, dau. and coheir 





esq. of thej of Thomas Earl of Ormond, 
Body to King | and sister of Queen Anne 
Henry VII. Bullen *. ‘ 









a Carey Lord==Anne Morgan, d. 
Hunsdon, died | of Sir Thomas 
1596. Morgan. 















Robert Carey,=-Eliz. Trevanion, 
Earl of Mon-} d. of Sir Hugh 
mouth,d.16389. | Trevanion. 

















hilip Lord Wharton. 





knt. 





George Lock--=Euphemia Montgome- 
hart, esq. d. , dau. of Alexander 
1732. 1 of Eglintoun. 

































4th Earl of Aboyne, d. 1786. 













ford; they descending, thro Stanley 





* It is a somewhat curious fact, that Queen Elizabeth had not any ancestors (if we ex- 
cept her royal father and mother), either on the paternal or maternal side, who are not 
also ancestors to the Earl of Aboyne, and consequently to his sister Lady 


beth of York, and, as above, from Mary the sister of Queen Anne Bullen. 










Beck- 
and Brandon, from King Henry VII. and Eliza- 







A tower, 
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A tower, of simple, but beautiful 
construction, at the North end of the 
A , contains a magnificent apart- 
ae the LAncasTER or 
Bed Room. Around the richly carved 
frieze, I observed the royal badges of 
the Red Rose and Portcullis. The de- 
nomination of this apartment appears 
to have been justified by the almost 
innumerable descents of the Owner 
and of his late a Earl 
of Lancaster, son of King Hen 
III. For, dices the line ee Sey. 
mour, he ath from Maud Plan- 

enet (2d daughter of that Earl) 
wife of William de Burgh Earl of 
Ulster ;—through the lines of Butler, 
Poyntz, and Berkeley, in several ways, 
from Joan Plantagenet (the 3d daugh- 
ter of Earl Henry) wife of John Lord 
Mowbray ;—through the lines of Ha- 
milton, , Sy Douglas, Coward, Hast- 
ings, Champernowne, &c. in various 
ways, from Eleanor Plantagenet (the 
4th daughter of Earl Henry) by both 
her husbands, Richard Fitzalan Earl 
of Arundel, and John de Beaumont ; 
—and, through the lines of Seymour, 
&c. from Mary Plantagenet (the 5th 
daughter of Earl Henry) wife of Henry 
Lord Percy. Lady Margaret Beckford 


also a most rare descent from 


a 
had 
Blanch of Lancaster, Ist. wife of John 
of Gaunt, and daughter and co-heir of 
Henry Duke of Lancaster, the onl 
son of Earl Henry abovementioned, 
viz. through the several lines of Whar- 


ton and Goodwin, by an equal num- 
ber of generations, from the Lord 
Treasurer Edmund de Grey, Earl of 
Kent, who was grandson to Elizabeth 
of Lancaster, the sister of King Henry 
IV. Her Ladyship was also paternally 
and maternally descended from the 
daughters of Barl Henry beforemen- 
tioned. 

Having, I think, noticed all, or at 
least the principal Armorial Ornaments 
of the interior, I shall proceed to men- 
tion those which I observed in sculp- 
ture on the exterior parts of the Edifice. 

Under the East Oriel are two shields, 
each supported by an angel ; and charged 
the one with the arms of Beckford, and 
the other with those of Gordon-A boyne. 
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Above these are two shields, the one 
of Mervyn, the other of Latimer. 

Under the South Oriel are three 
shields. In the centre, Beck ford, quar- 
tering Hamilton and Arran: on, the 
dexter, Hall, impaling Me , Squire, 
res and Latimer sme 6 

ervyn, quartering Squire, a on 
an escocheon of pretence, Green and 
Latimer. 

Under the Oriel of the Lancaster 
Tower are shields of the arms of Martin 
of Athelhampton, Hall of Bradford, 
Brune quartering Rokele, and Martin. 

The Frieze over the Cloyster is 
adorned, amongst busts and: various 
emblems, beautifully executed by Ber- 
naschoni, with the following crests ; 
viz. 

1. Crest of Beckford—a heron’s head 
erased Or, gorged with a collar flory coun- 
terflory Gules, in the beak-a fish Argent. 

I have seen this crest, as originally 
borne, on escocheons of considerable 
antiquity ; and it is probably an heral- 
dical rebus for the family name—Bec 
Fort. The strong-beaked heron is, I 
believe, found in that part of Glouces- 
tershire, where the family of Beckford 
was anciently seated. It appears by 
the Mon. Ang. (vol. I. p. 116) that 
the Monks of the Abbey of Gloucester 
had, temp. Henry II. lands at Bey 
cote of the gift of Robert de Beckeford ; 
and that the Hospitallers of St. John 
had also a donation of lands at Butia- 
tune, from Reginald de Bekeford. Vide 
the Inquisition taken in 1185, vol. IT. 
p- 529. 

2. The additional Crest assigned, under 
the Earl Marshal’s authority, to Mr. Beck- 
ford, in commemoration of his descent from 
a co-heir of the Abercorn branch of the 
house of Hamilton ; viz. the crest of that 
noble family being—lIssuant out of a ducal 
coronet Or, an oak tree fructed proper, the 
stem penetrated transversely by a frame- 
saw, also proper, inscribed with the word 
«« Through,” differenced with a shield pen- 
dent from a branch of the tree charged with 
the arms of Latimer, being, Gules, a cross 
flory Or. The Grant states, that this dis- 
tinction is in allusion to Mr. Beckford’s de- 
scent (through the ancient family of Mervyn, 
Lords of the Manor of Fonthill Gifford) 
from William the 1st. Lord Latimer * sum- 





* The case of the violent transfer (temp. Hen. VI.) of the ancient Barony of Latimer, 
from the heirs of this William Lord Latimer to an alien from the blood, is familiar to all 


acquainted with the history of our 
heir of the body of the above William, 


liamentary Baronies. William Lord Latimer, lineal 
died 7 Rich. II.; having had a sole 
heir, Elizabeth, who married John Lord Nevil of Raby, and whose son, John 


hter and 
evil, was 
summoned 
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moned to Parliament from the 28th to the 
31st of Edw. I. 

3. The Crest of Latimer, as before de- 
eros Crest of M rvyi—e 1 

4. t e uirrel se- 
jant, cracking a nut, Gules. "a 

In requesting you, Mr. Urban, to 
preserve in your valuable Miscellany 
the foregoing notices concerning the 
Armorial decorations of one of the 
most singular as well as splendid Edi- 
fices in Europe, I trust 1 shall afford 
some entertainment, not only to that 
class of Se Sena bw find in 

ur muc nuine information 
e heraldical subjects, but to all who 
have availed cone J we wie 
opportunity of visiting Fonthi 
bey: whilst I can assure you that I 
have myself derived no small amuse- 
ment and gratification in collecting 
the materidls for this address. L. 


a oo 

FLY LEAVES.—No. V. 

New Version of the Psalms. 

E Rev. H. I. Todd, in his Ob- 

servations upon the Metrical Ver- 
sion of the Psalms, just published, 
states the royal allowance for the new 
version being used in Churches, as 
dated 3 Dec. 1696. The following is 
an analysis (avoiding as much as pos- 
sible technical forms) of a very long 
deed, by which the translators con- 
tracted and shared with the Stationers’ 
Company the right of printing the 
new version. 

1698, May 6. Articles of agree- 
ment of this date, made between 
Nahum Tate, of St. Clement’s Danes, 
Esq. of first part; Nicholas Brady, of 
Richmond, M.A. of second part; and 
the Master and Keepers, or Wardens, 
and Commonalty of the Mistery and 
Art of Stationers of the City of London, 
of the third part; states, the Company 
of Stationers were possessed of the 
copyright and sole printing of all the 

ms of David in English metre. 

That Tate and Brady had made a 
new version of the Psalms, intituled, 
A new Version of the Psalms of David, 
Jitted to the tunes used in Churches, 6 
N. Tate and N. Brady: and that all 
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persons as had or thereafter might have, 
according to the articles therein men- 
tioned, any claim to the copyright of 
same version, equal benefit therein, 
it was agreed that such copyright 
should ce divided into three ita 
allotments, of ey shares each. 
That Tate for his skill and industry in 
translating of same version, with the 
assistance of Brady, should have to 
himself and heirs, &c. one allotment 
of eighty shares; and Brady, for his 
skill and industry in translation the 
version, with the assistance of Tate, 
should have in like manner one other 
allotment of eighty shares. The Com- 
pany, in consideration of its right, 

ivilege, authority and power then 
ad, and which their successors at all 
times thereafter should have in print- 
ing the psalms in English, one other 
allotment of eighty shares. 

Mutual covenants to abide by the 
provisoes, clauses, and things therein- 
after contained. 

Item. That neither Tate or Brady, 
or their heirs, &c. should at any time 
thereafter sell or set over the right in 
the said version, or the profits or ad- 
vantages to arise from any impres- 
sion of the said version, or any part 
thereof, without the consent of the 
Company, in writing, ander their 
common seal. Provided if the Com- 
pany, after two months’ notice, should 
not allow so much money as should 
be proffered by any other person, or if 
the same should not be paid by the 
Company in such manner, time, and 
form, as the profferer should agree to 
pe , then agreement to be void, and 

‘ate and Brady, or their heirs, &c. to 
be at liberty to sell as they should think 
fit: but not to extend to any share 
already assigned. 

Item, tosame effect, that the Company 
should not sell without similar consent. 

Item. That the Company should 
not dispose of any share of their first 
allotment, but only any share that 
might be purchased, and there should 
be always in them at least eighty 
shares. 

Item. That the copy of the version 
should be duly entered in the Register- 





summoned as Lord Latimer. John Nevil died without issue 9 Hen. VI.; having entailed 


his lands on George Nevil, son of his brother of the half blood, Ralph Earl of 
and not of the blood 


land; which George, although a stranger, 
prejudice of the right heir, th 


estmore- 
Latimer, was, to the 





d as Lord Latimer; and the new Barony; 


so created, fell into abeyance upon the death of John Nevil, the last Lord Latimer, 19 


Eliz. 


book 
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book of the Company, in the name of 
some mn oF persons, in trust for 
the sole and proper use, benefit, and 
advantage of the parties thereto, and 
their respective interest and proportions 
therein for ever. 

Item. That a declaration of trust 
should be made by the person in whose 
name the copy should be entered in 
the Register-book, declaring the copy- 
right in said version of the Psalms 
should be pursuant to the respective 
interests therein before mentioned. 

Item. That upon the finishing of 
every impression, of every version of 
the psalms by Tate and Brady, 4ans- 
lated as aforesaid, such impression 
should be brought into the warehouse 
of the Company, and left in custody 
of Benjamin Tooke, the warehouse- 
keeper, to sell and dispose of same at 
such prices as should be set and agreed 
upon by Tate and Brady and their heirs, 
&c. and the Company or any two of 
them, the Master of the Company 
being always one. 

Item. Thata book should be kept 
of the directions given for printing the 
version, together with what paper same 
should be printed upon, mes the num- 
ber of books printed, and what should 
be paid for same, and at what rates 
and prices sold, and the quantities that 
should remain in the warehouse. All 
parties to have free recourse thereunto, 
to read, examine, and copy same at 
their wills and pleasure, mutually 
agreeing that no credit should be given 
to any person whosoever, for any im- 
pression of books, or sheets, relating to 
said version, without consent of Tate 
and Brady, and heirs, &c. first obtain- 
ed in writing. 

Item. That the expences of paper, 
printing, warehouse-room, servants, 
wages, and other necessary expences, 
should be borne in thirds, conformable 
to the respective interest of each party ; 
Tate and Brady, their heirs, &c. seve- 
rally allowing yearly five pounds for 
warehouse-room and delivery out of 
the books. 

Item. That Tate and Brady, their 
‘heirs, &c. might appoint a printer and 
stationer on their ieee to inspect 
accounts of impressions then printed, 
or any other impression thereafter to 


be printed. 

Lem. That the number of every 
im ion, with the price of paper 
wages ting, and the price of the book 
should be sold at, should be agreed to 
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by Tate and Brady, and their heirs, 
&e. atid the Company, or any two of 
them, the Master of the Company 
being one. 

litem. In case of difference, to refer 
to two persons, the one chosen by the 
Company, the other by Tate and 
Brady, their heirs, &c. as arbitrators, 
with power for them, if wecessary, to 
name an umpire; whose determina- 
tion should be conclusive. Cross cove- 
nants to vest in each party respectively, 
the allotments of eighty shares each, 
and the clear profits of and from the 
several impressions. 

Item. ‘That there should not at any 
time thereafter be any advantage of 
survivorship in any share of the version, 
but that all and every person and per- 
sons that then had or thereafter should 
have any interest therein, the several 
shares should go to heirs, &c. 

Item. For giving the discoverer of 
any person printing such New Version 
surreptitiously, and without tHe lawful 
consent of the Master of Company, 
for their eucouragement, a fourth part 
of so much money as should be at any 
time recovered against any person so 
surreptitiously printing same. All sums 
of prosecuting to be borne by the 
parties proportionably, according to 
their several interests. 

Item. That the number printed, 
should be as the Company, and Tate 
and Brady, their heirs, &c. or any two 
of them, the Master being one, think 
convenient. 

Item. That the heirs, &c. of Tate, 
after his decease, having title to the 
New Version, from time to time ac- 
cording to the laws of England, should 
at all times thereafter stand in the 
stead and place of Tate, to all intents 
and purposes, so long as any of them 
had any interest in the premises; and 
when their interest determined, by sale 
or otherwise, then such person, and 
his heirs, &c. should stand in place of 
Tate, who had the greatest number of 
shares given, granted, or sold by Tate, 
his heirs, &c. and in case of several 
persons having equal shares, the elec- 
tion of such person should be in the 
Master of the Company. 

Item. To same effect in favour of 
Brady. 

Item. Lastly, twice in every year, 
accounts should be adjusted and settled 
in months of April and October, and 
what should be due to each party, after 
deductions, should within ten days, 

be 
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be duly paid to the person having right 


to same. Ev. Hoop. 


P. 322, a. 1. 10, after Elizabeth the 
following words are omitted, ‘‘ enceinte 
with our Poet.” 


—>— 
Mr. Unsan, Nov. 6. 


[* my last etymological remarks, I 
promised you an anatomy of some 
Greek adjectives, which I hope to con- 
tinue. The word which I begin with 
is ‘‘ adxngios,” ** immaculatus;” and 
herein ‘allow me to correct the deriva- 
tion as given in some Lexicons ; it is 
not from “a” “* non” and xspaw misceo, 
but from @ and xngos ** cera” wax. 
To try the soundness of any vessel, 
wax, amongst the ancients, was the 
test, and whatever was vicious was 
thereby detected; when so tried, it 
was not vicious, and it betrayed no 
symptoms of the wax, thence came 
the word axnpios applied to that which 
was free from the detecting wax, and 
thence was ‘‘ pure” and “ untainted ;” 
the Latin word for this ‘‘ pure” was 
*‘sincerum,” “ sine cera ;” ‘‘ sincere,” 
thence means untainted and unmixed 
probity. The picture of the trial of 
any vicious taint is beautifully retained 
and expressed in a line of Horace : 


«¢ Sincerum est nisi vas, quodcunque infun- 
dis acescit.” 

I may also add, that wherever, in 
either Latin or English, ‘ sincere” is 
applied, it will be found, on reverting 
to its derivation, to retain the image of 
“ purity demonstrable by test.” 

or similar reasons, and upon the 
same principle of descriptive truth, 
the names of gems in Greek are equally 
happy; for instance, “‘ adapas" for 
«« diamonds,” meaning ‘ not to be 
subdued,” which was then physically 
true; for it was not, until intel, that 
any substance was found able to cor- 
rode it, for polishing. ‘* Ips” also is 
the name of that gem (it ought to be 
the diamond only) which can concen- 
trate all the colours of the rainbow, 
and, like it, possessing two reflections, 
and one refraction. The etymologies 
of other substances, amongst gems, 
whose derivations speak for themselves, 
are too self-evident for discussion. In 
my next paper I shall notice some bo- 
tanical compound words. 

Yours, &c. R.Treveryan, M.A. 


({Nov. 


Mr. Ursan, Wantage, Oct. 25. 
] AM not aware that any communi- 
cation has been made in your 
Miscellany, concerning a recent disco- 
very of a somewhat interesting nature, 
made in the parish of Yatteudon, co. 
Berks.—Sometime in the year 1819, 
as a workman was digging for chalk to 
supply a lime-kiln, the ground sud- 
denly gave way, and the man disap- 
peared. On search being made into 
the cause of the accident, the entrance 
was at length found into an extensive 
cavern or excavation. The writer of 
this article lately visited the place, and 
explored, by the aid of torches, a great 
portion of this interesting remain of an 
age long since past. It consists of va- 
rious passages intersecting one another ; 
the ruof formed with no contemptible 
skill, and supported by square pillars 
hewn out of the chalk, within a stratum 
of which the entire cavern appears to be 
formed. The interior is perfectly dry, 
and of unascertained extent. The pro- 
rietor, who is in the habit of visiting 
it daily, declares that he has not yet 
met with a limit. I have little hesita- 
tion in attributing the formation of 
this souterrain to the aborigines of the 
island, and in classing it with those 
caverns of a somewhat similar nature, 
discovered in different parts of the 
country, and which have been pro- 
nounced, almost with the common con- 
sent of antiquaries, the dwellings or 
hiding-places of the Britons. A sin- 
gular circumstance attached to this 
place is, that no tradition of its exis- 
tence has been preserved among the 
inhabitants of the parish, although, by 
a date found within, it would appear 
to have been visited in the early part 
of the 17th century *. 
Yours, &c. W. H. Brewer. 


a Be 
A. C. informs us, that Robson gives the 
following as the full title of the Tract en- 
quired for in p. 98: ‘* Polyhymnia’s Dis- 
plays describing the honourable Triumphs at 
It, before her Majestie, on the 17th of 
Siteetien last past, with Sir Henry Lea his 
resignation of honours at Tylt, to her Ma- 
jestie.” Printed by R. Johnes, 1590, 4to. 





* As a proof that no tradition of the 
place had been preserved, it may be remark- 
ed that no notice is taken of its existence in 
the answers of the Rev. George Bellas, 
Rector of Yattendon, to the Berkshire 
Queries p! by the Rev. Edward Rowe 


Mores, in the year 1759. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





100. The History and Antiquities x: the 
County Northampton. Bi ree 
Baker. & I. Spetho Hundred, New- 
bottle Grove Hundred, and Fawsley Hun- 
dred. Folio, pp. 274. Nine Plates, with 
Bight Vignettes, Nichols and Son. 

IN the rapid march of County His- 
tories and more limited To phical 
Works, which in so yemankible a de- 
gree characterize the commencement 
of the present century, we have now 
the pleasing task of noticing the first 
nortion of Mr. Baker's “ History of 

Jorthamptonshire ;” and if we have oc- 
casionally thought it somewhat slow 
in its progress through the press, we 
feel amply compensated for the delay 
by the well-digested form in which he 
has commenced his laborious under- 
taking, and heartily wish him health 
to complete it with corresponding 
care, diligerice, and research ; a wish 
in which we doubt not his numerous 
and respectable body of subscribers 
will heartily join. 

We are aware that much time has 
been consumed in the general prepa- 
ratory arrangements for the work, and 
whilst we felicitate Mr. Baker on the 
judicious and lucid system which he 
has adopted in his parochial arrange- 
ments, we trust that he will be ena- 
bled to pursue this well-digested and 
excellent plan throughout the remain- 
der of the work. 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Baker 
in the words of a part of his well- 
chosen ‘motto, that “what toyle hath 
been taken, as no man thinketh, so no 
man believeth, but he that hath made 
the triall ;” and we congratulate him 
on: the present result of his ‘‘ toyle,” 
in which he has evinced a zeal, an in- 
dustry, and a discrimination, which is 
highly creditable to himself, and a 
most satisfactory earnest of the man- 
ner in which the work will proceed. 

We cannot do better than leave Mr. 
Baker to explain the judicious and 
somewhat novel manner in which he 
has treated the descent of manorial 
property. 

**In the deduction of manorial property, 
one of thé most important branches of County 
History, he has studied to combine perspi- 

Gent. Mac. Novemlgr, 1822. 
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ecuity with brevity. Many parishes ‘were 
originally composed of different fees, and 
rmouch confusion and error have arisen from 
the paramount and mesne interests being 
blended together in the same narrative. He 
has endeavoured, therefore, to keep them 
perfectly distinct, and has pursued each fee 
separately in succession, from Domesday to 
the present time; or till mergigg in others, 
it ceased to be necessary ; tone alienated 
in parcels, it ceased to be practicable. The 
heading prefixed serves not only as an index 
to the domesday lord, but to the interme- 
mediate seignories which grew out of suc- 
cessive subinfeudations. ‘Though the para- 
mouncy lost its beneficiai value on the abo- 
lition of the feudal system, and of ‘the nu- 
merous privileges of the superior lord, 
scarcely any now remain beyond the barren 
suit and service of a court leet; yet to the 
County Historian its descent is still of the 
utmost importance, as the tenure frequently 
furnishes a correct, and indeed the only clue 
to the appropriation of the different co-exis- 
tent manors in a parish.” 


It is but fair to advert to the disad- 
vantage to which this mode subjects 
the Author. The defective links in 
the chain of descent are much more 
conspicuous than when the whole is 
thrown into one common narrative ; 
great difficulty frequently arises in cor- 
rectly appropriating the manors to the 
different fees; and a certain d of 
tautology is rendered unavoidable, as 
there are only a limited number of ex- 
pressions appropriate to the transition 
of property on which to ring the 
changes: but these are only minor 
considerations in comparison with the 
practical advantages of perspicuity of 
detail, and economy of space; and the 
plan has been carried into effect with 
such success in the present instance, 
as we think will induce every futare 
County Historian to adopt it. Re- 
specting the ‘‘ History” of his predeces- 
sor Bridges (which it is well known 
was printed under very disadvantageous 
circumstances, and in an incomplete 
state), Mr. Baker thus modestly and 
liberally expresses himself; “ The in- 
formation exclusively derived from his 

redecessor Bridges, he has copied ver- 
Rates and, deprecating invidious com- 
parison, or the imputation of contro- 
versy, 
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versy, he has silently corrected evident 


inaccuracies, aed unless allusion was 
imperiously required, has abstained 
from noticing the opposite conclusions 
to which they have sometimes been 
led on points open to difference of opi- 
nion.” 

Upon that difficult though import- 
ant department of County History— 
Pedigrees—Mr. Baker appears to have 
bestowed a more than common por- 
tion of pains, and is certainly entitled 
to great praise for the clear and very 
comprehensive manner in which he 
has drawn them up. Amongst other 
recommendations, the pointing out 
where the junior houses separated from 
the parent stock ; what families of the 
present day are descended from the fe- 
male alliances, 'and under what pa- 
rishes those connected with the County 
will be treated, are not amongst the 
least, and must have added greatly to 
his labour; nor must we omit to no- 
tice another circumstance which we 
greatly approve, and cannot do better 
than describe in Mr. Baker’s own 
words: 


**The places selected for the genealogi- 
cal accounts of the principal families are 
printed in capitals, and referred to only, iy 
treating of their other possessions, whereby 
useless repetitions are avoided, and consi- 
derable space will be saved in the progress 
of the work.” 

The advantages of this method are 
strikingly evident throughout the whole 
of this portion of the work. 

Perhaps it will be right to let Mr. 
Baker —< for himself also in the fol- 
lowing further extract from his Address 
to the Reader: 


«* His restricted limits have not permitted 
him to attempt more than satisfactorily to 
trace a manor info and out of a family; nor 

rhaps is it to be regretted, for the line of 

lood through which it descended, espe- 
cially if combined with the collateral ramifi- 
cations, may be exhibited much mere clearly 
in a genealogical table, than by verbal nar- 
rative, and the technical references to the 
escheats or inquisitions post mortem, intro- 
duced to verify the descents, remove in a 
great measure the necessity for abstracting 
them. 

*‘The pedigrees have relieved the text 
also from the dry details of dates, matrimo- 
nial alli » and he able ————_. 





The leading authorities are placed at the 
head of each, but the Author has taken 
nothing on trust which he had the means of 
subjecting to the test of public or private 
documents. 
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«‘Numerous as the pedigrees will 

found, none unconnected with pare 

+ Pee been admitted, or the num- 
“ might easily have been ted to an 
almost indefinite extent from heraldic visita- 
tions, and families of respectability possess- 
ed of impropriations, advowsons, and other 
estates. 

‘*The monastic establishments, and pos- 
sessions of the religious houses, follow the 
manorial history ; for, though ecclesiastical 
in their origin, yet having converted 
into lay property by the dissolution, this 
seemed the most natural arrangement.” 


St. James’s Abbey is the only mo- 
nastic foundation in the present por- 
tion, and an engraving of the seal at- 
tached to the surrender is given; an 
earnest, we trust, of a similar intention 
as to the remaining Monasteries in the 
County. 

Mr. Baker has judiciously availed 
himself of many topics which, to the 
general reader, serve to enliven the 
more grave portions of County His- 
tory, and which we are glad to see our 
modern Topographers are disposed to 
introduce into their works. Amongst 
these Biography forms a prominent 
feature of the Ficeory of Northampton- 
shire. Occasional concise notices of 
landed proprietors are introduced, as 
in the instance of the Catesby Family 
(DP. 242, 3, 4), and in some other 
places. Amplified and more extended 
memoirs of eminent natives of the 
County form a distinct head, and we 
notice with pleasure that of the cele- 
brated author of the Oceana, James 
Harrington, which is illustrated with 
a very interesting and finished etching 
by Mrs. Dawson Turner, from an orj- 
e picture in possession of Colonel 

amwell; and we hope that Mr, Ba- 
ker will be enabled to enrich his ac- 
count of the conspirator Robert Cates- 
by (pp. 243, 4,) with an engraving 
from the picture at Brockhole, men- 
tioned in p. 115. 

Mr. Baker observes, that 


‘* The history of a parochial benefice na- 
turally suggests three divisions :—by whom 
founded, and to whom the patronage be- 
longs; of what it consists: and by whom 
held. Where the impropriate rectory and 
advowson of o vicarage have been severed ; 
the descent of each is separately deduced 
from the Crown grantee, or the period of 
separation. Their antient and modern date 
are also distinctly treated. 

<< A brief explanation of the ecclesiastical 
taxations and surveys is introduced under 
Abington, the first parish. In the general 
summary 
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ceendiony eBratinlvasinndin Rain iter 
ings Surplice Fees are always implied, 
— omitted; and where the Rectorial 
and Vicarial rights have been regulated un- 
der Acts of Inclosure, the official allotment 
of the land has been adopted, which in many 
cases is several acres less than the modern 
measurement.” 


The succession of incumbents is re- 
lieved from its too usual monotony, by 
various articles of personal history,—a 
plan we hope to see more generally 
adopted. hilst upon this topic we 
must observe, that Mr. Baker appears 
to have drawn a wrong inference from 
the different benefices to which “Sir 
John Carter” (p. 59) was in the course 
of a few years presented. In desig- 
nating him a “pluralist,” Mr. Baker 
is, we think, incorrect, since he did 
not enjoy all his preferments at the 
same time, any more than did ‘Sir 
John Martyn,” who, as appears (p. 65), 
only held Spratton two years. 

tr. Baker’s description of the 
Churches is both scientific and perspi- 
cuous; we extract the following ac- 
count of Duston Church as a speci- 
men: 
**The Church is situated at the Eastern 
extremity of the village, on an elevation 
which commands a pleasing view of the town 
of Northampton. It is dedicated to St. 
Luke, or, according to some authorities, 
to the Virgin Mary, and consists of a cen- 
tral embattled tower containing three bells, 
mave, North and South ailes, South porch, 
and chancel. The inner door of the South 

is Norman; the small columns on 
each side have slightly foliated capitals, and 
support a series of semicircular mouldings 
devoid of ornament; the outer one, or dri 
stone, springing from corbel heads: but the 
most singular feature of the building is the 
unusual assemblage of five windows at the 
West end. The North front is uniformly 
but plainly built, without either basement 
or buttress. The South side was partly re- 
built about fifty years since. The nave, in- 
cluding the tower (12 ft. 3 in.), is 53 ft. 3 
in. long, the nave 17 ft. 8 in. and the tower 
® ft. 3 in. wide; the ailes are of correspond- 
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ing length with the nave, the North aile 13 
ft. 9 in. and the South aisle 15 ft. in width. 
The interior is partially new pewed. Under 
the Western arch of the South aisle, attach- 
ed to the pillar, is a large circular font, in- 
ing in diameter from the base, which 
is ornamented with a range of arches, ‘The 
nave is divided from each aisle - point- 
ed arches; the three arches West of the 
tower rise from multangular pillars with 
bases and capitals of plain mouldings, ex- 
cept the demi-column attached to the West 
wall on the South side, which is cylindrical 
with rudely indented shallow capitals, and is 
evidently a remnant of the original edifice ; 
the fourth arches are of much narrower s 


than the ing, and the piers of the 
tower supply the of pillars; the fifth 
arches are East of the tower, and terminate 
in the soffits with corbel mouldings. The 
soffits of the East and West arches of the 
tower end in two female heads conjoined. 
There is an ascent of two steps at the East 
end of the North aisle, and on the North 
side is a square aperture or locker. The 
East end of the South aisle is also elevated, 
and the East windows of both aisles still re- 
tain fragments of painted glass. Within 
the altar-rails of the chancel on the South 
side is a trefoil-headed piscina. The roof 
is open, and three of the brackets of the 
principal springers are carved into grotesque 
figures of musicians: the first is an half- 
length in profile of a woman issuing from a 
church and playing on bagpipes, the second 
is e front half-length of a man beating a 
pair of kettle-drums, and the third is a man 
rol a seated on the ground playing ons 





The font of Little Billing Chureh, 
of which an etching is given (with 
four others), is of very high antiquity, 


*¢ And being unquestionably anterior to 
any other portion of the present fabrick, may 
be considered the only relick of the first, or 
original church. It is irregularly circular, 
and of rude workmanship. Re’ coats 
of whitewash had nearly obliterated all 
traces of an inscription, but being carefully 
removed, restored to view the following bar- 
barous couplet ‘in characters exactly con- 
formable to the Great Seal of William the 
Conqueror :’ 


CEMENTARIVS HVNG FABRI- 


GVIS VIS NSVVM VENIT MERGERE GORPVS PROGVL DV- 


BIO LAPIT. 
Which may be thus imitated : 


To solve the doubt of those who come, 
Attending Baptism’s holy rite, 

The working mason, be it known, 
Who this was Wigbertus hight.” 


(To be continued.) 
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101. The Life of Ali Pacha, of Janina, Vi- 
‘ ster of Epirus, surnamed Aslan, or the 

Lion. 8vo. pp. 8320. Relfe. 

THE late Vizier of Epirus, Ali Pa- 
cha, may be considered as the Jugur- 
tha of modern times. Like him he 
was the author of his own greatness, 
and like him he extended his power 
by perfidy and cruelty. As the enor- 
mities of Ali brought down the ven- 
geance of the Divan; so the treachery 
of Jugurtha incurred the wrath of the 
Roman Senate. Both were sacrificed 
at the shrine of their own ambition. 
Ali Pacha was one of those sanguinary 
despots who would deluge the world 
with blood, and compromise every 
principle of honour or faith, to accom- 
Ee the objects of his towering am- 

ition. Revenge and cruelty, treachery 
and cunning design, were his chief 
qualifications. During his successful 
career, the classic soil of Albania was 
saturated with human gore. Without 
being a Sovereign himself, he ruled 
with despotic sway over a larger extent 
of territory than Pyrrhus, the cele- 
brated King of Epirus, or even Alex- 
ander, before he conquered Asia Mi- 
nor. So formidable was his name, 
and at last so absolute his power, that 
he resisted and set at defiance, for a 
considerable time, the assembled ar- 
mies of the Sultan. But such has been 
the distracted state of Europe, during 
the last twenty years, that the daring 
and successful career of Ali was scarce- 
ly noticed. 

The Vizier of Epirus, while he 
raises our horror and indignation at 
his crimes, astonishes us by the ex- 
traordinary energies of his mind. Whe- 
ther we consider him as a political ad- 
venturer, or a private individual, he 
may be justly ranked among the won- 
ders of the age, as being a century be- 

ond his countrymen in intelligence. 
otwithstanding the ruin and devas- 
tation to which Ali exposed his unfor- 
tunate neighbours, there is one good 
likely to arise ; and that is the eman- 
cipation of the Greeks from Turkish 
thraldom, To him may be mainly 
attributed the present glorious struggle 
for independence and liberty. At his 
instigation did the Greeks first draw 
the sword against their ruthless op- 
pressors. Thus the name of Ali Pacha 
will be ever memorable, as being iden- 
tified with events which now excite 
the most lively interest in Europe. 
The present Memoir appears to be 
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gleaned from a variety of sources. Al- 
though it is well digested, there is not 
much originality in the matter, being 
chiefly compiled in the true book- 
making style. The Editor acknow- 
ledges that the ground-work of the 
Memoir is taken from M. Beauchamp’s 
*““Vie d’Ali Pacha,” which he has 
considerably enlarged by ‘* the occa- 
sional introduction of interesting pas- 
sages from the works of some of those 
who have visited the late tyrant of 
Epirus.” 

We shall pass over the interesting 
account of Epirus, which forms the 
Introduction, and proceed to the Life 
of Ali Pacha. He was supposed to be 
born about the year 1750. Tepelini, 
about 20 leagues North of Janina, 
was the place of his nativity. His an- 
cestors, it appears, embraced the lucra- 
tive profession of Kieftes, a species of 
robbers very common in the wild 
mountains of Albania. His father, 
Vely Bey, died of grief, in conse- 
quence of having been despoiled of the 
greater part of ‘his dominions - the 
neighbouring Beys and Agas. He left 
the wrecks of his fortune to his widow 
Khamco, the mother and guardian of 
Ali. She was a woman of extraordi- 
nary character, and inspired Ali’s 
youthful soul with martial glory. She 
nearly resembled Olympias, the mo- 
ther of Alexander, who, like herself, 
was a native of Epirus. 


**To my mother,” said he one day to the 
Consul-general of France (M. Pouqueville, 
Voyage dans la Gréce), **I owe all; for my 
father on his death-bed left me but a mere 
hole and a few fields. My imagination, 
fired by the counsels of her who has twice 
given me existence, for she has made me a 
man. and a vizier, revealed to me the secret 
of my destiny. From that moment I only 
considered Tepelini as the natal aérie from 
which I was to dart upon the prey already 
mine in idea. From that moment I thought 
but of power, treasures, and laces—in 
fact, of all which time itself has realized, 
and which it still promises; for I have not 
yet attained the acmé of my hopes.” 


Albania, at this period, was not yet 
subject to the authority of an absolute 
Vizier. Each canton and even each 
town formed its own particular repub- 
lic. In this state of anarchy Ali’s mo- 
ther had the means of forming plans 
for the subjection of her neighbours. 

«In the mean time, the tribes who were 
in the immediate vicinity of Tchormowo and 
Gardiki, alarmed at the warlike ———— 

an 
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and extraordinary influence of a woman, be- 
gan to entertain serious apprehensions for 
their independence : they therefore prepared 
for combat, and anticipated Khamco by a 
declaration of war. Without being discon- 
certed, Ali's mother placed herself at the 
head of her troops, and successfully resist- 
ed the attacks of her confederated enemies. 
But her success was temporary: she was 
destined to undergo the most dreadful cala- 
mities. The inhabitants of Gardiki, a con- 
siderable town situated not far from Argyro- 
Castron, in the midst of the desert moun- 
tains of Liakuria, succeeded, in a nocturnal 
excursion, in carrying off from Tepelini, 
Khamco, and her daughter Chainitza, who 
was then in all the ‘ flower of youth and 
beauty’s pride.’ Ali escaped them: accord- 
ing to some writers, he was absent upon an 
expedition, while others attribute his good 
fortune to his being engaged at the celebra- 
tion of a wedding.” is mother and sister 
having been led in triumph to Gardiki, 
Khamco was accused of having poisoned her 
rival, and even of having assassinated her 
child, for the purpose of concentrating all 
the rights of inheritance in Ali: she was 
then imprisoned with her daughter in a dun- 
geon, whence they were brought out daily 
to suffer the brutal embraces of the princi- 
pal inhabitants : thus their lives seemed only 
spared to them that they might endure the 
extremity of suffering and of violence. The 
horror of their captivity excited the com- 

sion of a Bey of the family of Dosti, who 
fad been called upon in turn to contribute 
to their dishonour. This generous man, 
with the assistance of a few faithful ser- 
vants, rescued them from their state of 
slavery and wretchedness, and brought them 
in ty to Tepelini. There they found 
Ali bursting with rage and indignation, en- 
gaged in uniting his forces for the purpose 
of flying to the rescue of his parent and his 
sister. The Gardikiotes, on perceiving the 
flight of their captives, pursued them with 
the utmost expedition ; but failing in their 
object, returned home, and, upon entering 
the town, reduced to ashes the house of 
their deliverer. 

«In the opinion of the furious Ali, this 
stain on the honour of his family could only 
be effaced by blood. His thirst for ven- 
fp was increased by all the influence of 

is mother and the unceasing lamentations 
of his sister, who inherited all her parent’s 
qualities. Khamco constantly conjured her 
son to taste no repose till he had extermi- 
nated the guilty race; while Chainitza, in 
all her conversations with her brother, con- 
cluded by declaring, that she should never 
die in peace till she had stuffed the cushions 
of her apartments with the hair of the Gar- 
dikiote women. It will be seen in the course 
of this history, that the vengeance of these 
female furies was not glutted till after a 


lapse of forty years; but, though late, it 
was terrible, 

«* Restored to liberty, Khamco’s sole oc- 
cupation was in training the young Ali to be 
the avenger of her wrongs. As a principal 
means, she represented to him the indispen- 
sable necessity of conciliating the attach- 
ment of his tribe: in this he fully sueceed- 
ed, by frequenting with the utmost assiduity 
the society of his faithful Albanians, listen- 
ing to their complaints, becoming the arbi- 
ter of their disputes, by adopting their ha- 
bits and flattering their prejudices. In his 
military excursions, with a musket on his 
shoulder, he traversed on foot his. moun- 
tainous country, and by this means acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the localities adapted 
either for defence or for attack. While he 
thus strengthened his body, he also invigo- 
rated his memory, which was naturally tena- 
cious: facts, names, and even features, al- 
though seen but once, were indelibly im- 
printed upon it. So great was his supe- 
riority in ic exercises, that he was 
soon allowed to” be the swiftest runner, the 
best marksmaa, and the most expert horse- 
man of his time. In this manner, rejecting 
the theories of books, he acquired the know- 
ledge of mankind and the art of government 
by daily and indefatigable practice. W 
of being always under his mother’s controul, 
and burning with the desire of trying his 
forces against the enemies of his family, he 
at leugth succeeded in gaining Khamco’s 
unwilling consent to try the fate of an expe- 
dition which he had planned against the 
town of Tchormowo. He was at first suc- 
cessful; but not being sufficiently provided 
either with troops or money, and being at- 
tacked and defeated in his turn, he betook 
himself to flight, and was one of the first to 
enter Tepelini. His mother, who imagined 
she saw all her hopes blasted, loaded him 
with reproaches, and thrusting a distaff into 
his hand, ‘ Coward,’ said she, ‘go and spin 
with the women of the harem! it is a trade 
much more befitting thee than that of arms!’ 

“Driven from his native town, closely 
pursued by his enemies, and deprived of 
every resource, Ali saw his finances reduced 
to sixty parats, and with these he had to 

y the Albanians, who were the sharers in 

is misfortune. After wandering about the 
mountains, and concealing himself in the 
dwellings of several of his friends, he at 
length found himself reduced to the neces- 
sity of selling his sabre to purchase bread. 
‘One day having retired into the ruins of an 
old monastery,’ as he himself related to Co- 
lone] Vaudoncourt, ‘ I was ruminating upon 
my desperate situation, thinking that no 
hopes were left of maintaining myself against 
the overwhelming power of my enemies; 
while thus engaged, I was mechanically 
raking up the ground with the point of my 
stick, when suddenly a low sound issued 
from 
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from something which resisted {ts action, 
I continued to rake up the earth, and dis- 
covered a chest full of gold, which had pro- 
bably been hidden there during the troubles 
of civil war. With this treasure I raised 
two thousand men, and entered Tepelini in 
triumph.” 

The preceding extract proves the 
difficulties which Ali had to encoun- 
ter at his outset in life. His fortunes 
were afterwards rapid indeed. He 
even became a chief of freebooters, 
for the purpose of accumulating wealth. 
He treacherously caused the death of 
his best friend and patron, Selim, Pa- 
cha of Delvino, by which he secured 
his possessions. j Peta by coun- 
terfeiting the firman of the Sultan, he 
obtained the Pachaship of Janina. 


«¢ What a thunder-stroke for the Beys! 
Some suspected Ali of having forged the 
order, while others acknowledged its authen- 
ticity. The town was divided; but the ma- 
jority, by a prompt submission, were anxious 
to conciliate the good opinion of a man so 
likely to become their Pacha. His adherents 
redoubled their intrigues, the Beys became 
dismayed, and in the midst of their delibera- 
tions, Ali entered the town amidst the ac- 
clamations of the people. No other re- 
source was now left his enemies but flight, 
and, crossing the lake, they dispersed them- 
eelves through the districts of Acarnania, 
Etolia, and Arta.” 


By bribery and chicanery his usur- 
pation was soon confirmed by legiti- 
mate authority. This bold enterprise 
took place in 1788 ; by which Ali saw 
himself ranked amongst the grandees 
of the Ottoman empire, and his influ- 
ence in many of the provinces was now 
unbounded. At the same time he was 
blessed with two sons, Mouctar and 
Vely, by his wife Emineh, the daugh- 
ter of a neighbouring Bey. He soon 
afterwards received the honour of a 
Pacha with three tails, with the title 
of Vizier of Epirus. 


We have so far followed Ali through 
his bold career of fortune; and we now 
turn with horror and indignation to 
the dreadful enormities with which 
this tyrant disgraced the very name 
of man. His vengeance was parti- 
cularly directed against the unfortunate 
Gardikiotes. 


** Tchormowo was the place against which 
he determined first to direct his arms; for 
at the base of its rocks he had suffered the 
a of a defeat. Tchormowo was 

en partly by «t m and 
pena ip ie Tatage partly by 


thirsting for revenge, entered 
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ing massacred the part of the inha- 
bitants, and sold women and children 
as slaves, razed it to the One of 
the nobles, named Prifti, to whose bratality 
his mother had been subjected, having fallen 
into his hands, he ordered him, after ving 
his flesh torn with red-hot pincers, to be 
roasted to death by a slow fire. This bar- 
barous execution he confided to his foster- 
brother, the son of a black slave.” 


After the entire subjugation of Gar- 
diki, Ali was strongly reminded by his 
revengeful sister Chainitza of the vows 
he made for the annihilation of the 
Gardikiotes. ‘‘ Forget not,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ the outrages which we suf- 
fered in the days of our captivity; the 
hour of vengeance has now arrived.” 
With the most refined cruelty the Pa- 
cha prepared for the work of destruc- 
tion. 


‘¢ Heralds appointed for the purpose ar- 
rived at Gardik and proclaimed en kis name 
a general amnesty; at the same time order- 
ing all the males, from the age of ten years, 
to repair to Chendria, there to hear from 
the Vizier’s own mouth the decree which 
restored them to happiness.” 


An affecting interview took place 
with Ali, who appeared softened with 
pity, and offered the unfortunate cap- 
tives protection: 

** At length he dismissed them with ap- 
parent regret, desiring them to await his 
arrival in the enclosure of the khan near 
Valiare, as it was there he would determine 
their future destination. The wretched 
Gardikiotes, the victims of despair, retired 
surrounded by their guards. 

**Two hours afterwards, Ali descended 
from Chendria in a quin, supported on 
the shoulders of his Valaques. Having 
gained the plain, he mounted his calash, or- 
namented with embroidered cushions and 
tich cachemires. Then, ordering his Tcho- 
ardars to follow him, he arrived at the khan 
full-gallop. Having made the circuit of it, 
as if to examine if there were any issue for 
flight, he caused all the prisoners to pass in 
review before him one by one; he asked 
their age, family, and profession, and then 
separated them into two bodies : the greater 
he ordered to be conducted to a place of se- 
curity, and sent the other, amounting to six 
hundred and seventy, into the court-yard of 
a which is a square enclosed on all 

es. 

*¢ Then, placing himself in front of ‘his 
troops, he took a carbine from the hand of a 


soldier, and cried out with a loud voice 
‘ Vras!’ (kill!)—but the Mahometans re- 
mained motionless, and a low murmur was 


heard throughout the ranks: some even 
threw 
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threw down thelr arma. Ali was about to 
harangue them, when several voices called 
out rere that ‘Mahometans cannot 
steep their hands in the blood of their bre- 
thren en age Roars me cdl A 
corps of Mirdites, who served un- 

ht tenes, aod Whe were called the 
black battalion from the colour of the short 
cloak which covered their head and shoul- 
ders. But these also refused to massacre 
defenceless wretches: —‘ Restore to the 
Gardikiotes the arms you have taken from 
them,’ said the chiefs of the Mirdites to 
him; ‘ let them march out into the n 
to defend themselves, and, if they 


accept the challenge shall then see that 
we can serve you faithfully.’ Ali, foaming 


y 

with > ht he was completely de- 
ene. lag sti Vaia, the er, “ha 
doned instrument of his crimes, said to him 
in a loud voice, ‘May the enemies of my 
lord perish! I offer him my arm.’ And at 
the head of his Greek battalions, he rushed 
towards the walls of the khan, which en- 
closed his victims. 

“‘The wretched Gardikiotes, divided be- 
tween hope and despair, no sooner saw the 
walls occupied by t brigands than they 
a their fate. Upon the Vizier 
ifting his battle-axe, which was the signal, 
the massacre commenced by a — dis- 

of musquetry: this was followed by 
d and Jong-continued shrieks. Sol- 
diers placed at foot of the walls kept 
handing up to the murderers loaded mus- 
kets, so as to keep up 8 running fire, in the 
intervals of which were heard the horrid 
groans of the dying. Here was seen the 
father writhing in agony on the expiring 
body of his child; the blood of youth was 
mingled with that of old age. ose who 
had as yet escaped the fatal ball, or were 
only slightly wounded, endeavoured to scale 
the walls, and were poniarded. The fury of 
despair furnished weapons to some: they 
tore up the stones of the pavement, and 
wounded several of their assassins with 
them. Others, thinking to escape the 
musquetry, fled into an ent of the 
khan; bot the Greeks set fire to it, and the 
unfortunate fugitives perished in the flames. 
Some indeed, who succeeded in es- 
caping from the khan, ran to Ali, threw 
themselves at his feet, and implored his 
mercy; but, still inexorable, he ordered his 
Chisoux and Kaivasis to cut them in pieces 
with their sabres. Not one of these unfor- 
tunates Their dead bodies, to the 
number of nearly seven hundred, were left 
without burial on the spot where they suf- 
fered. The door of the enclosure was then 
walled up, and the following inscription 
placed over it: ‘So perish all the enemies of 
the house of Ali!’ On the very day of this 
horrible butchery, Ali signed the death- 
warrant of the hostages whom he kept con- 
fined in the prisons of the Monastery of 
Sotiras, in the middle of the lake: Demir 
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Dosti, with other Beys, suffered 
under the hand of the executioners; the 
majority were strangled, and a few had their 
heads struck off. lake threw up the 


dead bodies : ane we half devoured 
b > were iblic roads, 
pA pm places one the take were seen 
newly-made graves, The consternation 
throughout Janina was People 
feared to speak in the streets; even saluta- 
tions were avoided. The public bazaars 
were deserted; the mosques and churches 
were abandoned; and numerous 

paraded the streets. Suspicion hovered 
over every one. The only question now 
asked, and that mysteriously, was—‘* Where 
is the Vizier ?’” 

The same cruelties were 
on the Suliotes, a brave race of le 
who inhabited the mountains of Cas- 
siopeia, and long resisted the attacks of 
Ali. The inhabitants of the town of 
Preveza, partly defended by the French, 
were devoted to destruction. After pil- 
laging and burning the town, 

*‘He ordered the 160 Greeks who had 
been taken in arms and had implored a ca- 
pitulation, to be brought before him. They 
were successively out by the hair, 
one by one, from the hold of a vessel, into 
which they had been forced the night be- 
fore. In vain did they raise their suppliant 
hands; Ali only answered their cries for 
mercy by giving the signal at which the stil] 
imploring lips were made to bite the dust. 

** At the fall of each unfortunate victim 
the by-standers raised a shout of exulta- 
tion, and immediately stripped the body! 
Towards the close of this bloody . 
the arm of the executioner, a negro, became 
nerveless, his knees shook, and whether 
from fatigue or suffocation produced by the 
overpowering effluvia of human blood, he 
fell upon the bodies of his still reeking vic- 
tims, and expired in presence of Al, of 
whose cruelty he had been the active and 
ferocious instrument.” 

The unfortunate lot of Parga is too 
fresh in the recollection of our readers, 
to enter into detail. After Ali's occu« 
pation of Parga, the wheel of his for- 
tune had reached its highest elevation ; 
and though its revolution was not ra- 

id, it was on the descent. The Porte 

held his boundless power with a jea- 
lous eye, and chiefly coveted his im- 
mense treasures, Ali having secretly 
attempted, by means of emissaries, 
the assassination of Ismael Pacho Bey, 
a great favourite of the Sultan’s, his 
destruction was determined on in a 
secret council, and the sentence of 
Jermanly, ot imperial proscription, 
was pronounced against him. The 


formidable resistance which Ali or" 
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ed to the invading armies of the Sul- 
tan, was long the astonishment of 
Europe. Determined at length openly 
to raise the standard of revolt, 

‘‘He gave the Greeks to understand that 
he was upon the point of embracing Chris- 
tianity, and to the needy Turks he promised 
a share in the confiscation of the property 
belonging to the Agas; then, convoking 
what he called a Grand Divan to assemble 
about the beginning of May at the Castle 
of the Lake, he summoned the attendance 
of the principal Turkish and Christian chiefs, 
whose astonishment at thus meeting toge- 
ther was extreme. He opened the Divan 
by a speech, in which he strove to justify 
his government and conduct, boasted of the 
protection which he had granted the Greeks, 
and declared that he wished to assemble 
them all under his banners, that they 
might exterminate the Turks, their com- 
mon enemies. Having then ordered a cask 
full of sequins to be emptied in the midst of 
the assembly, ‘This,’ said he, ‘is a part of 
that gold which I have so carefully preserved, 
the spoils of the Turks, your enemies—it is 
your's.” Cries of ‘ Long live Ali Pacha! 
long live the restorer of our liberties !’ were 
immediately raised by the needy adventurers 
who surrounded him.” 

In March 1821, after being greatly 
reduced by a protracted siege, Ali 
found himself supported by a general 
insurrection of the Greeks. Chours- 
chid Pacha, who had been appointed 
to the command of the armies of the 
Sultan, in the mean time discovering 
that the sons of Ali were acting in his 
favour, committed them both to the 
hands of the executioner. 

Dispositions being made for carry- 
ing the forts of Janina by escalade, 
and a flotilla being manned for attack- 
ing the castle on the lake, Ali in De- 
cember finding himself in want of 
every necessary, was induced to bar- 
gain for his life. He was reduced to 
take refuge, with about 60 of his most 
resolute adherents, in his citadel, a 
place of vast strength, to which he had 
transported his provisions, his treasures, 
and an immense quantity of powder. 
He then sent to inform Chourschid 
that it was his intention to set fire to 
200,000 pounds weight of gunpowder, 
and blow himself up, unless the Sul- 
tan granted him a pardon. It was 
known that he kept night and day in 
his powder magazine a Turk named 
Selim, at all times ready to sacrifice his 
life, who was always provided with a 
lighted match for the purpose of firing 
the magazine whenever his master 
should give the signal. These circam- 


stances kept the besiegers at a distance 
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from the tower. Chourschid artfully 
sent an officer to say that the Sultan 
had been moved to grant the Vizier 
Ali a full amnesty, with permission to 
retain his treasures, provided he would 
repair to Constantinople, and throw 
himself at the feet of his master. It 
was added, that the firman of mercy 
was on the road, but that, previous to 
its arrival, it was necessary that Ali 
should repair to the island on the lake 
to confer with Chourschid ; and that, 
in the mean while, the lighted match 
should still be entrusted to Selim. 
Confiding in these assurances, Ali, 
with about a dozen of his officers, re- 
paired to the island. On the 5th of 
weet ,, Chourschid sent Hassan 
Pacha, formerly the Sultan’s Admiral, 
to announce to Ali that his pardon 
had arrived. He therefore proposed 
to him to order Selim to give up the 
lighted match, and to command the 
arrison to evacuate the citadel, after 
Eason laced the Imperial ensign on 
the battlements; the Sultan’s act of cle- 
mency would then be declared to him 
in form. Ali began to suspect some ar- 
tifice; but the officers of the Seraskier 
swore even on the Koran that they had 
no intention to deceive him. 


By this artifice the officers gained 
part of a ring from Ali, at the sight of 
which Selim, who kept the corre- 
sponding half, was to extinguish the 
lighted match. Selim was then po- 
niarded, and the imperial standard 
hoisted. Hassan Pacha and the other 
officers afterwards went to the Confer- 
ence Chamber, with the deepest gloom 
settled on their countenances. Hassan 

roduced the firman of the Sultan, say- 
ing, ** Your head is demanded.” Ali 
would not permit him to conclude. 
«« My head,” replied he, “‘is not to be 
delivered up so easily.” These words 
were accompanied by a pistol ball, 
which broke Hassan’s thigh. With 
the rapidity of lightning Ali shot two 
more dead on the spot, and had already 
levelled his blunderbuss, when the Se- 
lictar shot him in the abdomen, and he 
fell. His head was severed from his 
body, and sent the next day to Con- 
stantinople. 

Such was the end of Ali Pachi !—of 
that Colossus,” say the Epirotes, 
‘*who has disappeared from among a 
people whose ferocity he had consider- 
ably softened ; and who, had his ener- 
gies been directed by better principles, 
might have been ranked among the 
friends and benefactors of mankind!” 

102. The 
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102. The Works of William Hogarth, from 
the original Plates, restored ly James 


Heath, Esq. R.A.; with the Addition of 


many Sulyects not lefore collected. To 
which are prefixed, a Biographical Essay 
on the Genius and Productions of Ho- 
garth, and Explanations of the Sulyects of 
the Plates. By John Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. 
119 Plates. Large Folio. Baldwin, Cra- 
dock, and Joy. 


ORE than half a century has 

now elapsed since the death of 
Hogarth, and as yet no one has ap- 
ared to rival him in that new walk 
of Art which he had the merit of first 
opening. This certainly has not hap- 
pened from indifference on the part of 
the public; for the continued estima- 
tion in which the works of this emi- 
nent Artist are held, sufficiently attest 
the popularity of his subjects, and the 
tronage which the public would be 
ikely.to afford to a successful follower. 
Shali-we then attribute the absence of 
competition to the change of-manners, 
or suppose that Hogarth exhausted all 
the resources of satire? Change of 
manners, so far from operating disad- 
vantageously, would be most favour- 
able to the “Artist’s. successors, as this 
circumstance would enable them to 
treat subjects of a similar nature under 
a different point of view, and exhibit 
the prevalent vices, follies, and foibles, 
of the present day. To suppose that 
j subjects of equal interest 
Evehich: our Artist himself 
=-ate ‘now no longer to be 
jut to confess our own ina- 

bility to seize upon them. We know 
that one of the causes assigned for the 
decline of the drama, particularly co- 
medy, is that we have now-a-days less 
of character in real life, and that there- 
fore-even the Scotch Novelist is ob- 
liged to transfer his scenes to an earlier 
ese of society, in order to produce 
jé rich and racy delineations of 
@haracter which constitute his pre- 
éminent merit. At the present day, 
it.is said, society is too conventional 
ted, > fmto exhibit any of that 












natn pest, which 1 is the 
€ a ‘only rmatrent 
red C This we think-1s not 


quite correct. Refinement certainly 

renders: @haracter less rough and pro- 

minent, but it does not destroy it, al- 

though it may require greater tact and 

nicety in order to pourtray it; vice 

and folly are still the same,—still 
Gent. Mac. November, 1822. 
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marks for the shafts of satire, what- 
ever be the garb they may assume; 
they may be differently arranged, less 
uncouth in their exterior, but. still 
essentially the same, and therefore af- 
fording sufficient matter for the deli- 
neator of human life, and the correctot 
of its extravagancies. 

The Arts, considered collectively, 
have certainly not deteriorated since 
the days of Hogarth; many indeed 
have made considerable advances; 
Portrait and landscape, in particular, 
are ‘strikingly improved, while the 
humber of painters who make choice 
of scenes of ordinary and doméstic 
life prove that such subjects are conso- 
Nant to popular taste. Wilkie, Bir- 
net, Sharp, Mulready, &c. are’ names 
of no mean repute or pretensions. ‘The 
first of these is in himself a host; for 
composition, feeling, character, and 
nature, he is unequalled, yet admira- 
ble as all his compositions are in this 
respect, replete as they are with some 
of the most delightful touches of sim- 
ple and affecting expression, they on 
no occasion exhibit that comic force, 
and that singular humour, or that 
keenness of satire, which so pre-emi- 
nently distinguish Hogarth. Of our 
other, painters ‘in ‘this line it may be 
said, that all that they attempt is to 
produce good pictures, ‘sometimes af- 
fecting drollery of incidents, and al- 
ways studying artist-like composition, 
but they never think of putting on 
their canvas strong satire and caustic 
wit. As for the caricaturists of the 
day, with the exception of Cruikshanks, 
who seems worthy of better things 
than the low drudgery to which he 
submits ; they are mere buffoons who 
exhibit antic for humour, and grimace 
for wit, to say nothing of their extreme 
coarseness. Beeause Hogarth was oc- 
casionalty and incidentally free, they 
are uniformly and $tudiously indecent. 
If, moreover, any attempt at the spirit 
of Hogarth show itself among moderu 
artists, it too closely resembles Ho 
garth, to be truly Hogarthiangvit re- 
minds us of a cepyya setnimiscence, an 
imitation ra’ pe an Original trait, 
Such as Hogarth himself would ‘Have 
produced at the present, day, Clever? 
ness is not genivs} it ein Reel and imi- 
tate, but*is never original: "yet it is 
this quality of mind, of sterling thought 
and originality, that stamps such a va- 
Jue on the works of Hogarth. In se- 

veral 
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veral other respects he may be surpass- 
ed by many living painters. In deli- 
cacy, elegance, grace, beauty, and in 
technical merit, he may be inferior to 
some whom we could name ; the cos- 
tume of his figures is in our eyes pre- 
porpeneee and ge 38 the manners 

e exhibits not unfrequently coarse 
and repugnant to our ideas of social 
decency ; yet after having made every 


deduction, we still perceive in him a. 


master spirit, possessing an exuberance 
of mind and intellect that raises its 
possessor to such a conspicuous emi- 
nence above mere men of taste, or even 
men of talent. We will not apologize to 
our readers for the length of these re- 
marks, upon a Classic so truly na- 
tional as the illustrious man of whose 
Works we here possess a more com- 
lete edition than any previously pub- 
ished. Restorations of works of art 
are always hazardous, inasmuch as they 
demand, with congenial feeling, such 
an entire devotion for the original, and 
such a submission to its excellencies, 
as are not likely to be met with in one 
willing to enter on the task. Vanity 
and the foolish ambition of improving 
are on such occasions too apt to mis- 
lead, and to cause a substitution of 
something else, for that peculiar spirit 
which ought to be most religiously 
reserved. Improvement is here little 
Geser than sacrilegious violation: if, 
indeed, an artist enters upon the field 
of competition as a rival, then let him 
strive to improve upon his model, at 
least disdain to follow it slavishly : but 
from the restorer we expect a scrupu- 
lous adherence to every line ; not, how- 
ever, tamely and mechanically, but as 
if from the inspiration of a kindred 
mind. In this respect we think that 
Mr. Heath has performed a very deli- 
cate task in a most satisfactory manner, 
having restored Hogarth so i» not to 
offend the most prejudiced admirer. 
To those who in the bigotry of a de- 
votion which blindly attaches itself 
rather to extrinsic and incidental cir- 
cumstances, than to the real merit of a 
production of Art or Literature, —we 
say nothing, aware that such would 
rather entomb the works of an artist in 
their own individual collection, than 
have them the object of general admi- 
ration. This species of illiberality and 
narrow-mindedness but too often ac- 
companies affected taste: and we feel 
that by those to whom exclusive pos- 
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session confers half the value of a work 
of art, and who look on objects of vir- 
tu merely with the feeling of a rarity- 
collector, the labours of the parties con- 
cerned in the present splendid edition 
of Hogarth, will he but very inade- 
quately appreciated. The public in 
general has welcomed its appearance 
with other sentiments: their reception 
of the work is such as might have 
been expected of the productions of 
one whose name has long been proudly 
pre-eminent, and has cast a lustre on 
the Arts of this Country, when they 
seemed almost extinct. When we 
say this, however, let it not be sup- 
sed that we would insinuate that 
ogarth’s merit was but comparative, 
or that his effulgence, like that of the 
glow-worm, is dispelled by a more 
general diffusion of light. Time, that 
so effectually throws oblivion over 
those earlier productions whose pre- 
tensions arise rather from contempo- 
rary ignorance than intrinsic value, 
serves but to confirm the more legiti- 
mate claims of real genius, which 
shines forth independently of acciden- 
tal circumstances; nor can there be 
any surer test of real merit than this : 
ow reed may be obtained for a while 
independently of desert,—the absence 
of competition, want of taste, intrigue, 
prejudice, and a variety of things, con- 
spire to lend fugitive celebrity; but 
continued reputation, surviving all vi- 
cissitudes of taste, or of fashion, has 
never yet been the lot of any but a few 
great men, gifted with those intrinsic 
powers which must ever afford delight 
to the mind, because they exist inde- 
emnsany of all artificial forms, and 
ecause we recognize in them a ge 
nuine sympathy with humanity. This 
in fact is the exquisite charm which 
delights us in Hogarth ; his merit as a 
painter of manners is undoubtedly very 
great, but his merit as a painter of na- 
ture still greater: and it is the latter 
which will secure for him the admira- 
tion of posterity, while the other qua- 
lity would in time have ceased to ex- 
cite the interest of any but the profess- 

ed connoisseur or a 
As to the execution of the literary 
department of this work, we might be 
thought, perhaps, very partial judges ; 
let it suffice, therefore, to say, that the 
explanatory letter-press is every way 
satisfactory; and proves the writer's 
intimate acquaintance with the a “ 
e 
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he has undertaken to elucidate. No 
one indeed could have been selected 
more adequate to the task than Mr. 
Nichols, whose former writings illus- 
trative of Hogarth are a pledge to the 

ublic for his fitness for the office. 

he Biographical Essay discusses the 
merits of the Artist in a more general 
manner, and affords such an estimate 
of his character as could not have been 
elsewhere introduced. The writer has 
here availed himself of all that had 
been before written on the subject, and 
has condensed into a convenient narra- 
tive a mass of information derived from 
a variety of authors, several of whom 
have not been noticed in the preceding 
biographies of our Artist. 

Our limits do not admit the inser- 
tion of any extracts, as this article is 
already enlarged to its full extent. 
We shall therefore only briefly enu- 
merate the subjects introduced into 
this collection, which were not in- 
cluded in the edition of Messrs. Boy- 
dell. These are, the beautiful Por- 
trait of Captain Coram; the large 
plate of the Examination of the Gaoler 
of Bambridge before a Committee of 
the House of Commons; the series 
of Plates to illustrate Hudibras; the 
fine Plate of the House of Commons ; 
Frontispieces to Taylor’s Perspective, 
and Kirby’s Perspective; Sancho at 
his Feast; the Man of Taste; Rich’s 
Triumphant mg Henry VIII. and 
Anna Boleyn; Woman swearing a 
Child; Debates on Palmistry; the 
Staymaker; the Farmer's Return; Six 
curious Tickets; the Begyar's Opera 
burlesqued ; a just bined the — 
Stage; Boys ing at Nature; Por- 
“ of tw atone and Hol- 
land ; Masquerades and Operas; the 
Altar-piece at St. Clement’s; Royalty, 
Episcopacy, and Law; the Masquerade 
Ticket; the Weighing House; Fron- 
tispieces designed for Tristram Shandy ; 
and the Head and Tail-piece to the 
Artist’s Catalogue. 

Many of these are the original 
Plates; but where they could not be 
procured, fac-similes have been en- 
graved : so that this collection is by far 
the most complete that ever appeared of 
the seniealiad poductions of Hogarth. 

This inimitable Genius was buried 
in Chiswick Church-yard, where a 
handsome tomb was erected to bis me- 
mory. As we do not recollect that 
Garrick’s Epitaph on Hogarth has ap- 


peared in our pages, we shall conclude 
this article by transcribing it, accom- 
panied by a view of the Monument, 
etched by Mr. John Thomas Smith, 
whose various useful publications rela- 
tive to the Metropolis are so well 

known. (See Plate II.) 

** Here lieth the hody of William Ho- 
garth, Esq. who died ber the 26th, 
1764, aged 67 years *. 

Farewell, great Painter of mankind, 

Who reach’d the noblest point of Art; 
Whose pictur’d morals charm the mind, 

And through the eye correct the heart, 

If Genius fire thee, Reader, stay ; 

If Nature touch thee, drop a tear; 

If neither move thee, turn away ; 

For Hogarth’s honour’d dust lies here.” 

D. Garricx f. 
—g— 

1038. Magna Britannia; Leing a concise To- 
pographical Account of the several Coun- 
ties of Great Britain. By the Rev. Da- 
niel Lysons, M.A. F.R.S. F.A. and LS. 
Rector of Rodmarton in Gloucestershire ; 
and Samuel Lysons, Esq. F.R.S. and 
F.4.S. late Keeper of his Majesty's Re- 
cords in the Tower of London. Vol. VI. 
containing Devonshire. Part J. pp. ecelv. 
Part II. pp. 682. Cadell. 

WHEN we opened this valuable 
Work, we were reminded of a delight- 
ful excursion on a fine morning in 
September 1806, to the Telegraph of 
St. Cyr near Honiton. Our visit was 
confined to the district about Sid- 
mouth, Honiton, Axminster, and Ford 
Abbey. The surface between Taun- 
ton and Honiton is exceedingly fine, 
chiefly hills, or rather ridges, with 
summits of brown heath, ten or twelve 
miles apart, the ascents consisting of 
undulating knolls in steps above each 
other, very verdant, many of them or- 
namented with elegant mansions and 
shrubberies. This we found the dis- 
tinctive feature of Devonshire, where 
it can be said to differ from other parts 
of England; that is to say, it is not 
mountainous, but it has heights, five 
or six miles in ascent and descent, 


which heights are gained by gibbous 








* On the same tomb are commemorated 
Mrs. J. Hogarth, the widow of the great 
Painter; her mother Lady Thornhill; and 
Hogarth’s sister Anne. Their epitaphs will 
be found at length in Nichols’s « Works of 
Hogarth,” 4to. vol. [. pp. 389, 391. 

tT Dr. Johnson also wrote an epitaph for 
Hogarth, which is printed in vol. Lix p- 
112. 
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and irregular shelves. To this inte- 
resting character, we are to add pecu- 
liar accompaniments, viz. horned cat- 
tle, almost without exception red, ap- 
le trees, with fruit of the same co- 
our, barns, cottages, and garden walls 
of lemon coloured mud, the walls 
thatched, and roads mere wide ditches 
between high banks, ornamented with 
tall hazel bushes.—We have gone in- 
to this detail, not only from pleasura- 
ble recollections, which alone could 
be of no moment to the reader, but to 
make a remark, in our opinion, of mo- 
ment. It is evident, that many of the 
natives of Great Britain have no dis- 
tinct conception of the beauties or cha- 
racteristics of the several Provinces, be- 
yond vague ideas, simply founded on 
impression, such as fine, dull, rural, 
picturesque, &c. We consider Topo- 
graphy brought to perfection in almost 
every point, except the descriptive. 
We have seen, though rarely, ac- 
counts of scenery which convey ob- 
jects to the eye with almost the accu- 
racy of the pencil; and we need not 
say that Whateley, in his ‘‘ Ornainen- 
tal Gardening,” is peculiarly felicitous 
in this respect. Without, therefore, 
saying that we can a acquire 
the descriptive perfection of Heraldry, 
we yet think that it is practicable to 
form a nomenclature appropriate to 
the object, and nearly answering the 
ore sane without the jargon of the 
ainnzan technicals. Let us suppose 
the County Historian to ascend the 
leading heights of each particular part ; 
and to describe the scenes beneath 
him, in a panoramic form, according 
to the points of the compass. He has 
nothing more to do than to delineate 
faithfully the form and clothing of the 
ground, dividing it into the foreground, 
middle, and distance. The terms, mea- 
dow, heath, wood, common, ridge, 
rock, distinguished by flat, undulating, 
shelfy, steep, abrupt, preci itous, and 
so forth; would, if aided by a desire 
to convey a clear comprehension of 
the subject, be, in most instances, sa- 
tisfactory, and often successful; for a 
man can easily conceive Dover Cliff, 
who has seen other high clifis on the 
sea-shore ; and also rich knolls, woods, 
and yales, from knowing what others 
are of the same kind. here there is 
a peculiar grouping of hills, the lap- 
ping over or intersections of the 
ground lincs should be given in an 
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outline sketch ; but these scenes would 
be rare, for in matiy counties the 
irregularities of the elevations have not 
a more interesting form, as to charac- 
ter or effect, than the heaps of rubbish 
about a house when building, or on a 
road side. Many ridges are as artifi- 
cial and formal as the roofs of houses ; 
many hills, mere bowls, basins, or 
saucers turned topsy turvy; many glar- 
ing rocks and precipices, mere perpen- 
dicular sides of half a plumb | oped 
many lakes mere gigantic ponds ; many 
ornamental canals, mere wide ditches; 
and many waterfalls, leaky streams on 
the side of an old barrel. Nature is 
so far from being always informal, 
that we could point out he and ele- 
vations in Berkshire, Wiltshire, and 
Oxfordshire, which, in our opinion, 
no skill whatever could divest of their 
native stiffness and untractable mathe- 
matical lines. 

Having given this hint, to which 
we have been led by a warm feelin 
for Devonshire scenery (however bad 
it may be in patches), we shall only 
add, that no county in England (ac- 
cording to our knowledge) possesses so 
many interesting relicks of ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquity, in the interior of the 
churches. Many of these fabricks in 
Devonshire show us how horribly they 
have been denuded into barns by pari- 
tanical sacrilege. The antient Church, 
with its painted glass, its rich Gothic 
rood-loft and screen, its fillagree-work, 
shrines, table tombs, solemn altar, ve- 
nerable font, and elegant stalls, was 
really a church; not a barn, with 
sheep-folds, like a market, under a 
roof. Of antient ornaments, the rood- 
loft and screen were two most import- 
ant, and in some churches, in the coun- 
ty in question, they remain beautifully 
entire. Of these we need only direct 
the Antiquary to that of Totness 
Church (Bart 1. ccexxvii.), and the cu- 
rious singularity of the monumental 
screen in Paignton Church (p.cecxxix). 

The general plan of Britannias has 
been heretofore taken from Camden, 
i.e. been a selection mostly limited, as 
to Topography, to towns, ruins, and 
earthworks ; or, in other words, been 
only a skeleton of the subject. Many 
of these objects are not as such neces- 
sarily interesting; at best, may owe 
their all to connexion with the na- _ 
tional history. Messrs. Lysons, by 


their improved plan, have TE 
the 
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the substantials of the County history, 
and have rendered the plan of a Bri- 
tannia complete. They who know not 
the importance of publishing matters 
connected with property, families, arts, 
commerce, and inventions, understand 
not Archeology in its grand philoso- 
phical bearing, as a great preservative 
of civilization, and various principles 
intimately connected with the well- 
being of the State. Into these points, 
as well known to statesmen and law- 
yers, we shall not of course enter fur- 
ther. than to commend the arrange- 
ment, and more particularly the intro- 
duction of tables (Parti. clxi.) of “‘an- 
tient families extinct,” in whom they 
merged, &c. 

Ina minor view, this Magna Britan- 
nia is a rich museum of valuable curio- 
sities. Churches are the only build- 
ings upon which, at least in villages, 
with very rare exceptions, people do 
not lay out money in improvements, 
repairs, and alterations, their kind con- 
cerns being limited to tiling and white- 
washing. To this happy indifference, 
we owe the existence + many sterling 
monuments of antiquity. The taste of 
the late much-lamented Mr. S. Lysons 
is well known, and the judgment of 
his learned brother has been establish- 
ed in the perfect and very interesting 
** Environs of London.” Men better 
qualified for the task which they have 
undertaken could not have been found, 
and the result has been the reduction 
to record and graphic representation 
of many matters of knowledge and art, 
which under any other plan, would 
have remained lor ever unregarded. 
We speak thus, because we positively 
know that there is a complete Anglo- 
Saxon Church, within fifteen miles of 
our own residence, utterly unknown 
—. the fifth mile around it. 

e shall now give some extracts, 
with remarks. 

In the parish church of East Alling- 
ton is a memorial for Samuel More, 
gent. who died in 1623 (perhaps he 
signalized himself in a siege) : 

“Tt is a slab of slate, on which is the effi- 
gies of a man in armour, with a sword at his 
left side; at his right side a spade; and at 
his feet, a bill-hook and mattock.” P. 6. 
Solvat Edipus. 

The gardens at Garston, the antient 
seat of the Bastard family, ‘* were fa- 
mous for orange and lemon trees, 
trained against the walls, which are 
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any from Portugal.” P. 7. 

e have read much of the fine cli- 
mate of Devonshire, and the Isle of 
Wight; but we consider the attempt 
made to naturalize these and similar 
exotics in England, as exceedingly 
foolish. 'When hot-house grapes are 
ripening in the month of July, it is 
necessary, however warm it be, to keep 
the stoves lighted at night, in order to 
prevent the cold counteracting the ma- 
turating process going forward in the 
day. We have pears very little infe- 
rior in flavour to the pine, which pears 
require only a common wall, and no 
extra expense. It is not uncommon 
also to meet with fine perry. If, there- 
fore, gentlemen were to relinquish the 
costly folly of the kind alluded to, and 
substituted the pear, we think that 
both the dessert and the wine-cellar 
might receive very valuable accessions. 

n page 28 we have a licence to en- 
close 300 acres of land for a park. We 
often find the annexations to castles 
and castellated mansions of Great and 
Little Parks. It is thought to have 
been a distinction merely growing out 
of a larger and smaller enclosure. It 
appears, however, from Gage’s Hen- 
grave, the Berkeley Manuscripts, and 
similar works, to have been an institu- 
tion founded on fashion, the Great Park 
being about 300 acres, the Little about 
80, and a Great Park, Little Park, and 
Chase, to have been common appen- 
dages of old Baronial dwellings. 

Tn p- 31, we have an account of the 
price of corn from 1586 to 1604; viz. 
as follows: 

In 1586, wheat per bushel, 8s. 10s. ; 
1587, 2s. 8d.; 1588, 2s. 8d. 4s. 5d. 3s.; 
1590, 6s. 8d.; 1592, 2s. 8d.; 1595, 
Qs. (owing to a wet season); 1596, 10s. 
11s. 14s. (the same cause as last stated. 
Government fixed a maximum at 9s. 
in consequence of which, small quan- 
tities were brought to market, and 
corn could not be procured for money). 
In 1597, 18s. 20s. (a wet season, scar- 
city had commenced, and importations 
were made); 1598, 8s.; 1599, 45. 
3s. 4d. (a remarkably fine harvest) ; 
1601, 5s.4d.; 1602, 8s. 8d.; 1604, 
Gs. 8d. [Under the same year, for 


we conceive 1664 to be a typographi- 
cal error, is the following passage :— 
“About the beginning of March, 
wheat was sold in the market for 
4s. 10d. and 4s. 6d.; but in a fortnight 

after 
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afer it was sold 3 7s. 6d. occasioned 
engrossing.” P. 33. 
"We are glad to see matter like this 
incorporated with Antiquarian books ; 
not that we should wish them to as- 
sume the character of political pamph- 
lets, but because precedents form the 
grammar of wisdom in public and pri- 
vate life, and the importance and uti- 
lity of Archzology are thus satisfac- 
torily exhibited. Passages like these 
expose the wickedness of seditionists, 
and the folly of grumblers, and lay the 
foundation for prudent measures, in 
counteraction of future results. We 
have read of course, that it would be 
highly desirable to remove as far as 
possible the fluctuation of prices in 
corn. We think that annual returns 
should be made to Government of the 
quantities grown, as far as can be col- 
lected, or rather of the number of 
acres in arable cultivation. Certain 
comparisons and deductions might 
then be made from importation, po- 
pulation, the probable recurrence of a 
wet or bad season once every four 
years, &c. and data of high value be 
thus established, and satisfactory mea- 
sures be adopted in consequence. 

From the varying statements con- 
cerning Barnstaple (p. 34), during the 
civil war, we take the opportunity, 
founded on other instances, of express- 
ing our solemn opinion that the ac- 
counts of transactions in that zra are 
no further to be accredited than the 
occurrence of the main event; the 
manner, how, and in which way, we 
believe to be packed. 

Under the parish of Comwood, we 
are informed that ‘* Mr. Yonge pur- 
chased the reversion of an estate for 
the benefit of this parish, which has 
unexpectedly dropped in, and is now 
let for 31/. per annum. A moiety of 
this is appropriated to the excellent 
purpose of affording medical assistance 
to such of the poor as are not the ob- 
jects of parochial relief.” P. 141. 

The life of a father with a large fa- 
mily is a matter of easy calculation, as 
to value; and knowing how very in- 
efficient is the present system of en- 

ging medical attendance upon pau- 
pers, we think that parishes ought to 
unite in making the stipend sufhicient 
for ensuring a proper attention. Hun- 
dreds of the poor annually perish for 
want of merely seasonable and trifling 
aid, because there are various com- 
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plaints which are incurable without 
recourse to medicine. 

«¢ At Castle Hill, the seat of Earl Fortes- 
cue, in the parish of Filleigh, the P 
laurels in the shrubbery are of a remar 
size ; the trunk of the smallest of four is six 
feet seven inches in circumference; that of 
the largest nine feet one inch; the spread 
of the branches of the latter is 135 feet in 
circumference. In the kitchen-garden, is 
a peach-tree of uncommon dimensions, 
reaching to the top of a 16 feet wall, and 
extending in length 37 feet. It extended 
five or six feet further before it was checked 
by an unfavourable season four years 
It is now all bearing wood: the sort is 
galante.” P. 240. 

We have heard travellers in the tro- 
pical climes describe the uncommon 
majesty of antient forest trees, which 
have never known the axe; and a full 
conception of the justice of this opi- 
nion may be formed from the fir, more 
than a century old, at Chavenage 
House near Tetbury, and the singular 
laurel at Piercefield. That trees in 
hedge-rows and on farms, must be 
lopped and trimmed, is matter of ne- 
cessity, because the shade would de- 
stroy the growth of the crops; and it 
is also true that there are certain kinds 
of trees which will become adult and 
decay, whether cut or not, without 
any remarkable feature of dignity be- 
ing consequent upon free latitude of 
growth. We mean only to say, that 
with regard to park and ornamental 
trees, perhaps the kinds most favour- 
able to increase of appearance with 
growth are not always selected ; but it 
may be pleaded, perhaps justly, that 
we have only Hobson’s choice as to the 
trees in present use. The oak, the 
elm, and the ash, are stiff and formal, 
even to thirty years growth. The fir 
and the larch are too conical to be pic- 
turesque. The desideratum is a tree 
which will speedily grow magnificent ; 
and we give the hint, in order to sti- 
mulate an enquiry whether there can- 
not be an importation of exotics for 
park trees, of which the life of man is 
sufficient to see the effect. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Mippe.ton’s Ecclesiastical Memoir 
of the Reign of George III, 
(Continued from p. 332.) 
THERE is no want of learning 
in the Clergy, taken as a body. On 
the contrary, our Church has pro- 
duced 
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duced the greatest luminaries in The- 
ology and Science, and she still main- 
tains her eminence for sonndness and 
superiority of learning, and for Scrip- 
tural and Orthodox tenets. 

After commenting upon the princi- 
as and p mene of the orthodox 

slergy of this period, whose ‘* names 
are had in remembrance in the parishes 
and neighbourhoods which were the 
scene of their labours, with well-me- 
rited affection ;”’ the reverend Author 
very properly adverts to their open, 
manly, and candid exertions against 
the Arian, the Socinian, and the Pela- 
on sects. The contenders for the 
aith upheld the doctrine of a Trinity 
in anity, and, had a due portion of 
their zeal descended to the orthodox in 
our times, it would have still main- 
tained the predominance of that doc- 
trine which is the bulwark of Chris- 
tianity, and not have suffered the ene- 
my to creep in and scatter tares in the 
ground, where the bread of life is 
sown, or to chill with the cold reserve 
of Socinian cavil and indifference, the 
vitality and warmth of the Gospel of 
Christ, by lowering the standard of the 
Christian dispensation, by denying the 
divinity of its great Author, and by 
putting the Christian Lawgiver —_ 
the same footing with Con:ucius, Ly- 
curgus, Solon, and Numa. For the 
followers of Socinus, like their master 
himself, deny every doctrine of the 
New Testament that maintains the or- 
thodox tenets of the Church of Eng- 
land, and every text of Scripture that 
declares the divinity of Christ. 

Before this age of liberality appeared, 
our grave and holy Fathers of the 
Church took special care to ‘ walk 
about Zion, and to strengthen her 
strong holds ;” but it would seem that 
the postern-gate is now left open, and 

ramparts are in part possessed by 
the enemy, and in this age of novelty 
and of infidelity, it will be well if her 
watchmen be not forced to retire to 
the citadel for protection. 

The Church has, at different pe- 
riods, been more or less conspicuous 
for learning in her priesthood ; amply 
qualified, however, at all times, to con- 
vince the gainsayer and refute the in- 
fidel. We have only to look at the list 


of writers set before us in the 12th 
Section of this Decade, and run over 
in our author's hasty manner, the sub- 
jects and names given in proof of this 
assertion : 


“ Macdonnell, Scott, and Ran- 
peas pe the Arian scheme in some 
seaso blications. The first answered 
the «pernicious though plausible eavils of 
Hopkins, as well as replied to an * Essay on 
Spirit,’ which had been drawn up by Clay- 
ton, Bishop of Clogher, in the year 1751. 
This work excited a considerable contro- 
versy, inasmuch as the favourers of Arian- 
ism availed themselves with much assiduity 
of the taleut and influence of so high a 
functionary. The second appeared as au- 
thor ‘of a piece entitled ‘The Holy Scrip- 
ture Doctrines of the divine Trinity in es- 
sential Unity, and of the Godhead of Jesus 
Christ ;’ and the third sent out ‘ A Vindica- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Trinity from the 
Exceptions of a late Pamphlet,’ meaning 
that of the Irish prelate. Mr. Parkhurst, 
Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, published, 
in opposition to Doctor Priestley, a leading 
Socinian, ‘A Demonstration from Scrip- 
ture of the Divinity and Pre-existence of 
our Saviour ;’ and vindicated the creed of 
the Orthodox in his two celebrated Lexi- 
cons of the Greek and Hebrew languages. 
Dr. Horne, President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, issued from the press, a ‘Sermon 
on the Duty of contending for the Faith,’ 
and a ‘ Letter to an Undergraduate” against 
the errors of the day. Glasse, Rector of 
Wanstead; Wetherell, head of University 
College; Berkeley, Prebendary of Canter- 
bury; Bourcher, Vicar of Epsom; Whita- 
ker, author of ‘Origin of Arianism dis- 
closed ;’ Bingham, Rector of Pimpern, Dor- 
set; Randolph, Archdeacon of Oxford; 
Southgate, abe of St. Giles’s in the 
Fields; and Pierson Lloyd, Second Master 
of Westminster School; deserve to be enu- 
merated as characters who stood in the gap 
in that season of Latitudinarianism and He- 
terodoxy, and by their exhortations warned 
the public against the innovations made on 
the faith once delivered to the saints.” 

*« But the most distinguished champion 
of the established doctrine and discipline 
was the Rev. William Jones, born at J owick 
in Northamptonshire, in 1726. When a 
student at the Charterhouse in London, he 
made rapid progress in the Latin and Greck 
languages; and on being removed to Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, he applied himself 
diligently to the acquisition of Hebrew, and 
various branches of divinity and philosophy. 
From his curacy at Finedon, in his native 
county, he sent out in 1753 his ¢ Full An- 
swer to the Essay on Spirit,’ which disco- 
vered considerable abilities; but in the opi- 
nion of some, drew questionable conclusions 
from the notions of the Hermetic, Pytha- 
gorean, and Platonic schools. But about 
the same period he published his ‘ Catholic 
Doctrine of the Trinity,” which stands unri- 
valled for logical deduction and terse remark 
in favour of that important mystery. His 
services 
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services were pleasingly noticed, rather than 

uately remunerated, by the Primate of 
the English Church, who in 1764 presented 
him to the vicarage of Bethersden in Kent, 
and in the following year to the neighbour- 
ing rectory of Pluckley. These he after- 
wards exchanged for the perpetual curacy of 
Nayland in Suffolk, and the rectory of Pas- 
ton in Northamptonshire. He continued 
to advocate the cause of Orthodoxy from 
time to time in his retreat at Nayland ; and 
his writings have been highly esteemed by 
the lovers of order both in Church and 
State, for their acuteness, fidelity, and re- 
search.” 


The mention of the name of Jones 
connects itself with the Hutchinsonian 
school : 


**These professed to believe that all 
knowledge, natural as well as theological, 
is contained in the Hebrew Scriptures ; that 
the vowel-points are not necessary to the 
right understanding of those Scriptures ; 
that the air existing in the three conditions 
of fire, light, and spirit, is symbolical of the 
three divine Persons; that their agencies in 
the system of nature correspond with the 
operations of the Trinity in the system of 
grace; that the solar orb in the centre is 
the grand main-spring and vivifier, which is 
a standing type of the glory and grace of the 
Saviour; that the Cherubim were typical of 
the divine attributes, and that Gentile ido- 
latry originated in the abuse of these repre- 
sentations; and that it is highly probable 
that our first parents were placed in the 
garden of Eden as in an epitome of heaven, 
and a great astronomical observatory, where 
they not oaly enjoyed sweet communion 
with Jehovah Aleim, but in which they 
learned the most edifying lessons in divine 
and natural philosophy; and that, after the 
fall, they worshipped in a tabernacle on the 
East, being instructed in the rite of sacri- 
fice, circumcision, and other symbolic cere- 
monies, which they handed down to the 
faithful patriarchs, who pronounced their 
mystical benedictions in a sacerdotal cha- 
racter, and saw in the revealed names of 
God a blessed relation to the covenant of 
redemption.” 


The fourth class of Divines is the 
Evangelical,—a title which, it is said, 
*« that body has not arrogantly assum- 
ed, but which in common parlance 
has been applied to it, and by a sort of 
prescriptive right has become its pro- 


rt 27 
P This is advancing too much. The 
Clergy, it is true, are, as a body, di- 
vided into two parties, and designated 
moral or evangelical: but as cme | 
or virtuous conduct is the sum an 
substance of the religion of Christ, 
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those ministers can lay no claim to the 
special office of Evangelics, who deny 
that others are equally with themselves 
teachers of that pure system which is 
moral perfection itself. The real fol- 
lower of Christ knows nothing of 
the morality that is not founded upon 
Christian principles, but he does not 
take to himself an exclusive name and 
appellation, because he declines going 
into the mysteries of Religion ; nor is 
he inclined to allow others to do so, 
because they choose to assume a sort 
of fanatical belief that they only “know 
the truth, as it is in Jesus,” and that 
they only know how to distinguish be- 
tween the fancies of the visionary, and 
*‘ that inward witness which is the bless- 
ed privilege of those who truly believe.” 
After all that can be advanced on 
the Arminian and Calvinistic contro- 
versy, neither sect will be able to sup- 
port its pretensions to truth, but upon 
sound argument drawn from reason 
and the nature of reflection itself. To 
attempt to believe what we cannot rea- 
son upon, is the height of folly, and as 
we are convinced from what we see, 
so there can be no faith in any religion 
that is not in itself rational. Now in 
this respect the Religion of Christ may 
be known by its effects to be wisdom, 
strength, and power; but it is that 
wisdom which consists with our ap- 
prehension of what is such ; and if we 
take a view of the influence of Chris- 
tianity, we see its strength and power. 
But reason is lost on abstruse points, 
and to exclude others from salvation, 
because they cannot think, and go all 
lengths, with a party calling itself 
Evangelical, is much the same with 
what is required by the rules-laid down 
by the Inquisition, to torture all who 
do not believe as the Pope and Grand 
— prescribe. 
he remaining part of this decade is 
appropriated to a long list of excellent 
men, most certainly, who, in their ge- 
neration, have done much , who 
indeed took to themselves the exclu- 
sive appellation of Gospel Ministers, 
and admitted none into their fold, but 
such as professed their sentiments, and 
had the same views with themselves 
on the more difficult and abstruse 
points of doctrine, but whose zeal, fer- 
vour, active perseverance, and con- 
scientious discharge of their pastoral 
functions were an honour to their 


body. 


(To te continued.) 
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105. Almanach des Dames, an 1822. 
A Tubingue, ches J.G. Cotta, Libraire: 
A Paris, chez Treuttell and Wirtz, Li- 
braires, Rue Bourbon, No. 17. 18mo. pp. 

230. De L’ Imprimerie de P. Didot 
Y'aing, Chevalier de ''Ordre Royal de 
Saint Michel *, Imprimeur du Roi. 
THIS little volume bears the same 

relation to our annual duodecimos as 

elegance to utility, or improvement to 
Considering the progress in 
printing and engraving, it is really sur- 
rising that pocket literature should 

Save made so few advances; the more 

so, considering the number of poetical 

contributors, skimming like flies the 
waters of Helicon, and browsing like 

* silly sheep’ on the lowlands of Par- 

nassus. These are the species infima 

of their kind, and their cognaée is that 
class of writers who cucllanientlinddy 
denominate themselves our brethren, 
and whose powers are discernible in 
every branch of science. One con- 
demns Antiquarianism as “ never well 
done,” while he writes essays on “‘ Ca- 
balism,” which prove himself to be no 
conjuror: another laments that “ of 
English prose-writers we have no ac- 
count at all,” thereby elegantly insi- 
nuating his opinion of Mr. Burnett’s 
work : while a third gravely communi- 
cates a discovery that Pope’s Homer is 
not ye me apparently with a view 
to a similar compliment to his embryo 
translation of Tasso. In poetry they 
have equalled, if not excelled, the 
hexametrical logicians, and done what 

Swift despaired of seeing—reached the 

low sublime. All this could not be 
rformed without qualities not as yet 

imparted to many authors: e. g. their 
superior optics enable them to advance 
statements not credible on the oath of 
others; we allude to some exquisite 
lines on the death of an infant +: 

“«T see thy little winged soul 
Mount thro’ the bosom of the air ; 

I see it reach yon heavenly goal, 

And seek a blissful mansion there.” 


Poetry is now undergoing rapid 





* Chevalier Didot! Our title-page bears 
the simple names of John Nichols and Son, 
and the first bibliopole styles himself plain 
«« John Murray.” ‘They manage these 
matters better in France,” as Sterne says. 

+ Europ. Mag. March, 1818. See also 
some tender Valentinian lines beginning 
with **Oh, Nichols! twine no wreathe for 
me,” in the same miscellany for last Feb- 


ruary. 
Ggrt. Mac. November, 1822. 
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cha » Owing to its present respecta- 
bility the rhyeser is no longer an ani- 
mal of the garret, but of the drawing- 
room. He page age s less 
learning than ability, and less ability 
than tact: in puns and epigrams, in 
short, in the wildfire department, he 
is unrivalled, and tolerable in light 
poetics: but take him out of these, 
and put him into history or heroics, 
and he is lost. Newton and Newhoff, 
Xenophon and Ximenes, are all one 
to him ; and it is by no means surpris- 
ing that he writes dramas without a 
female character *, or introduces royal 
hostages from republican cities which 
had then ceased to exist. 

The octodecimo before us appears 
to comprise all the disposable talent 
in high life of the Parisian Coteries; 
Counts, Barons, Chevaliers, Mistresses, 
and Demoiselles, all “‘ tune their oaten 
pipes,” and vewe wares which may 
easily pass when estimated by measure 
instead of gauge. ‘ Whatever is, is 
right,”—were amateur poets to engross 
public attention, those by profession 
must seek another employ. Here we 
have seven loyal odes on the assassina- 
tion of the Duc de Berri and the birth 
of his son ! five ferocious pieces in the 
style of Lodbrog and Macpherson! 
and translations and elegies without 
number. Fortunately this volume may 
safely be put into the hands of any one, 

The Orpheus of this motley assem- 
bly is . Boucher Mew dow his 
lines to a rose are simple and pleasing 
(though the subject is now rather 
tiresome), and are perhaps intended 
(allegorically) for his female readers : 
in other words, the general title of La 
Femme would have graced a portion of 
them with equal appositeness : 

*¢ Trésor charmant de la nature, 
Ton éclat n’est pas emprunté ; 
Grace et candeur sont ta parure, 
Ton art c’est la simplicité : 
Tu charmes sans étre coquette, 
Tu nous séduis sans le savoir ; 
Et semblable a Ia violette, 
L’on t’aime avant que de te voir. 
Ah! crois en paix dans la prairie, 
Rose plus belle qu'un beau jour, 
Reine des fleurs, rose chérie, 
Rose d’Amour !” 

His ay gmy are greatly infe- 
rior; but his “ O pauvre enfant, tu 
seras Roi!” addressed to the Duc de 
Bourdeaux, is excellent. 

* Halidon-hill. 

t+ See Mr. Croly’s Catiline. 
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The epistolary department is sup- 
rted by M. Marc, and Mesdames de 
a Tour and de Tercy contribute pretty 
tales in prose. In collections of this 
kind, we seldom meet with names 
otherwise distinguished, but that of 
Lally-Tolendal appears to a translation 
of Pope’s Universal Prayer, of which 
we subjoin the two final stanzas as a 
specimen : 
‘«Du pain et du repos: c’est assez sur la 
terre, [moi 
Parmi tes autres dons tu sais bien mieux que 
Ce qui m’est dangereux, ce qui m’est salu- 
taire : 
Que ta volonté soit ma loi. 
Ton temple, c’est l’espace, éternelle puis- 
sance ! {mers. 
Tes autels sont les cieux et Ja terre et les 
Qu’ avec tous ses parfums la nature t’encense; 
Mondes, portez—lui vos concerts !” 


Some of these writers are probably 
juvenile ; not that this harmless class of 
authors ought to be discouraged; if 
their compositions are neither brilliant 
nor erudite, they never support vice or 
infidelity, and if they err a little on the 
side of national liberty, it is the fault 
of inexperience. On the whole, we 
should as soon predicate benevolence 
of the Philanthropists, or recommend 
the Scriptores Erétict to a Blue, as 
place a veto on the exertions of youth. 

This volume is embellished with 
some excellent engravings by Man- 
ceau, after various masters. 1. Venus 

ui se mire (Titian*); 2. Judith and 
ee, (Luc Cambiesi); 3. The 
Five Senses exemplified, as follows: 
«La vue, par un homme qui regarde 
avec une lunette ; l’odorat, par un qui 
flaire un melon; le goat, par un troi- 
si¢me qui boit la liqueur contenue dans 
une gourde ; l’ouie, par une femme qui 
joue de la guitare ; et le toucher (mais 
toucher rude), par deux hommes qui 
se donnent des coups de poing,” Le 
Valentin). In the catalogue of paint- 
ings at the Palace-royal, 1727, this 
picture was classed as ‘‘ Une femme qui 
joue de la guitare; but the modern 
description seems more correct. 4. A 
Concert (same artist), in which ap- 
pears a faulty refinement; the face of 
a soldier is too clearly (and unnaturally 
at a distance) seen through a glass gob- 
let, out of which he is drinking: the 
swordsman playing on the right bears 
some resemblance to our Charles I. 





* This 


Christina, 


icture formerly belonged to 
Gan of Sweden. 
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Le Valentin exeelled in semi-bur- 
lesque ; like Caravagio, whom he ad- 
mired and imitated, he chosé his mo- 
dels without judgment, but made am- 
ple amends by his strength of colour- 
ing and execution. 5. Un Torrent 
(Albert Van Everdingen) ; this artist 
was bern at Alemar in 1621, and died 
in 1675. His genius principally dis- 
nlayed itself in rude subjects, and fol- 
ae nature with exactness. 6. Ruins 
(Bartholomew Bréenberg), who also 
engraved in aqua-fortis. ‘To these are 
added two portraits, Marguerite de 
Provence, Queen of Louis IX., and 
Jeanne Laisné (better known by the 
name of Hachette), the heroine of 
Beauvais, both by Manceau. 

Surely this little miscellany ought 
to excite the emulation of other cater- 
ers for annual gratification, whose duty 
it is to pret something better for 
the boudoirs and réticules of their pur- 
chasers, than heavy views of noble- 
men’s seats and cadaverous portraits of 
evangelical ministers. A spirit thns 
manifested would afford employment 
to many excellent artists, and probably 
occasion a demand for their other la- 


bours. 
—_—@---- 
106. The Retrospective Review. No. X. 8vo. 
pp- 178. Baldwyn. 

WE return to this work, not from a 
desire of pointing out its excellencies 
or defects, but because it includes pub- 
lications for which we have an especial 
regard. With all its faults, the ‘* Re- 
trospective” is a respectable biblio- 
theque, and valuable for its extracts, 
although frivolous in its essays, and 
unimportant in its criticisms. The 
bibliographists of this century are like 
the schoolmen of the thirteenth, and 
will hereafter be held in equal estima- 
tion by their votaries and opponents : 
their time has been soglanetion enipty 
discussion, not upon any satisfactory 
object, and the taste for antient Lite- 
rature which they have succeeded in 
creating, will leave scarcely a vestige 
on the learning of the age. What new 
instruction has been gained by this ac- 
cumulation of knowledge? As a part 
of this system, the criticism of the 
“* Retrospective” can have no greater 
weight among the learned, than the 
logic of Aldrich, which has been for a 
century 

** own’d without dispute, 
Throughout the realms of Nonsense, abso- 


lute.” 
But 
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But our, present business is to inspect 
books and not systems. 

I. Life of Guzman d@ Alfarache, the 
Spanish rogue. This work has been 
lately introduced to English readers, in 
a translation from Le Sage, by Mr. 
Brady, and the extracts here given are 
too long for repetition. 

Il. Burton's Conquest of Wales.— 
Richard Burton's thirty tracts are the 
most erroneous, ill-written trash that 
ever allured a bibliomaniac. His ‘Cu- 
riosities of England’ is full of mistakes, 
and the ‘ House of Orange,’ a servile 
panegyrick on the family of Nassau ; 
but the ‘History of Wales’ has at 
least the merit of exciting a wish to 
peruse more authentic accounts. Many 
of his worthless volumes were reprint- 
ed, with more fidelity than judgment, 
by Mr. Michael Stace of Westminster, 
and, as may be supposed, failed in 
every pecuniary point of view. The 
annotations to this article are more 
important than the text, and would 
lead us to suppose that Edward’s mas- 
sacre of the Bards is’ apocryphal. 

III. Dr. Henry More’s Philosophi- 
cal Poems.— More was amiable and 
learned, but his philosophy is obsolete, 
and his poems are forgotten. At once 
Platonic: and Spenserian, he is far in- 
ferior to both bie masters. The two 
following stanzas contain some of his 
best images and arguments : 


“‘Fresh varnish’d groves, tall hills, and 
gilded clouds 

Arching an eyelid for the gloring morn, 

Fair clustred buildings which our sight so 
crouds 

At distance, with high spires to Heaven 
yborn, 

Vast plains with lowly cottages forlorn 

Rounded about with the low wavering skie, 

Cragg dvapous, like to ragged rocks ytors.” 





*« But this conversion ’s from the body free, 

Begins not thence, nor thither doth return: 

Nor is the soul worse than her energie, 

If in her acts she be far higher born 

Than they should ’pend on this base course 
forlorn ; 

Then also she hath no dependency 

Upon this body, but may safely scorn 

That low condition of servility, 

And blame all that averre that false neces- 
sity.” 

We cannot avoid remarking, that 
in reviewing an indifferent work, the 
writer ought to make his readers some 
amends, 

IV. Memoirs of Captain John 
Cretchion. — That Whigs should re- 
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view Tory writings (for the politics of 
the ‘Retrospective’ are not always 
uniform, or rather do not possess an 
“united attitude,” which may lead 
some to suspect their soberness), is by 
no means extraordinary : having learnt 
history from the “ Scotch Novels,” 
they discuss events, and explain mo- 
tives with the greatest nafveté, taking 
care never to lose sight of the cause. — 
John Creichton was a native of Ire- 
land; and, entering into the Horse 
Guards, was employed in Scotland in 
dispersing conventicles, Late in life 
he was introduced to Dean Swift, who 
assisted him in compiling these Me- 
moirs, and published them for his be- 
nefit in 1731. To the numerous ac- 
counts of the murder of Archbishop 
Sharp, we have to add the following, 
though with some doubt of its correct- 
ness as to the intentions of Balfour : 


«Soon after this, the Archbishop of St. 
Andrew's was murdered by the Laird of 
Hackston and Balfour, assisted by four poor 
weavers. Hackston, before this was done, 
was reputed an honest and gallant man, but 
his friendship for his brother-in-law, Bal- 
four, drew him in to commit this inhuman 
murder. Balfour, who had been the Arch- 
hishop’s Chamberlain (for so in Scotland 
we call a great man’s steward), whether by 
negligence or dishonesty, was short in his 
payments to his lord; and the fear of being 
called to an account was a principal motive 
to assassinate his master: however, he pre- 
tended likewise a great zeal for the Kirk, 
whereof he looked upon the Archbishop as 
the greatest oppressor.” 


James Russell, one of the murderers, 
in his history of this transaction (pub- 
lished by Mr. C. K. Sharpe), gives an 
entirely different account. 

V. The Letters of Erasmus.—This 
essay afforded an opportunity for a new 
character of Erasmus, drawn from un- 
hacknied sources; but such attempts 
are hazardous. In the present rage 
for bringing back what is obsolete, we 
just suggest the revival of the following 
custom : 


“«There is, besides, a practice never to 
be sufficiently commended. If you go to 
any place, you are received with a kiss by 
all; if you depart on a journey, you are dis- 
missed with a kiss; you return, kisses are 
exchanged; they come to visit you, a kiss 
the first thing; they leave you, you kiss 
them all round: do they meet you any 
where? kisses in abundance: lastly, where- 
ever you moye, there is nothing but kisses. 
And if you, Faustus, had but once tasted 
them, how soft they are, how fragrant, on 


my 
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my honour you would not wish to reside 
here for ten years only, but to take up your 
abode in England for life.”—To Faustus 
Andrelinus, Poet Laureate. Ep. 65, dated 
1499. : 

Poor Erasmus! he had assumed the 
monastic habit in 1486. A little be- 
fore this passage, he speaks of “lasses 
with heavenly faces, kind, obliging,” 
and far preferable to the muses. His 
description of English modes of life 
may be interesting to the votaries of 
Rumford and Chabannes, but is too 
long to be repeated here. — Luther, 
who termed him “‘ verba sine re,” as- 
suredly never read his Epistles. 

VI. Flecknoe’s Enigmas [Epi- 
grams ?] and Enigmatical Characters. 
—The name of Flecknoe is undesery- 
edly a bye-word for dullness. “‘ He 
attempted (says the Reviewer) to write 
smartly, rather than tersely; wittily, 
rather than seriously ; ingeniously, ra- 
ther than profoundly.” It was his 
misfortune to be the last, of a set of in- 
ferior writers, and to see their style es- 
teemed ridiculous; he was the scape- 
goat for all writers of epigrams, enig- 
mas, characters, and small poetry. 
Some of the specimens are excellent, 
and the following extract from a con- 
demned play leads us to think favour- 
ably of the whole performance : 


** Sacred silence, thou that art 

Flood-gate of the deeper heart; 

Offspring of a heavenly kind; 

Frost o’ the mouth, and thaw o’ the mind! 
Admiration’s readiest tongue ! 

Leave thy desert shades among 

Reverend hermit’s hallow’d cells, 

Where retir’d Devotion dwells; 

With thy enthusiasms come, 

Cease this nymph, and strike her dumb.” 


Sir E. Brydges, however, first re- 
moved the il impressions with regard 
to Flecknoe from the admirers of Dry- 
den. 

VIL. Storer’s Life of Wolsey.— 
This work had been before introduced 
to the publick, by the Editor of * Let- 
ters in the Bodleian Library,” and re- 
yg by Mr. Park, which might 

ave precluded its appearance in the 
Review. Storer was a student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and wrote in 
praise of its Founder, rather out of gra- 
titide than ability. His poetry is, 
however, respectable ; but his acade- 
midal notions obscured his reason, 
when he penned the following per- 
sonification of Loic: 
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“The iets quicke-ey’d dame of piercing 
sig 

That senean’s worth in I balance way'd; 

The truth she lov’d above all earthly wight, 

Yet could not tell her love*; but what she 
saide 

Was certain true, and she a perfect maide: 

Her garment short tuckt up, to worke pre~ 


par'd, 
And she cal’d Logicke, without welt or 


The low train of ideas concluding 
this stanza seems well adapted to the 
subject; by the bye, we doubt the 
“ perfect” virginity of Logic, her loss 
of character must be attributed to Wal- 
lis and Aldrich, besides schoolmen 
without number. : 

VIII. Luther's Table-Talk.— This 
curious volume, we are told, was dis- 
covered in Germany, by Gasper von 
Sparr, in 1652, and afterwards trans- 
lated by Captain Henry Bell, about 
1640. The error may be typographi- 
cal, one way or other; but in works 
of this nature we expect at least au- 
thenticity.—Interesting as the Table- 
Talk is, it contains a great deal of non- 
sense and superstition; ‘“ Luther al- 
ways speaks of Satan as one of whose 
existence he had had ocular demons- 
tration.” Butler, alluding to this book, 
as his annotator supposes, asks, 


«¢ Did not the Devil appear to Martin 
Luther in Germany for certain ?” 


The Reformer is here exhibited in 
an undress, at the table and in the 
closet; how he conducted himself in 
public is better known. 

IX. Sir Rolert Naunton’s Frag- 
menta Regalia.—This work was repub- 
lished a few years since in an elegant 
form by Mr. Caulfield, with biographi- 
cal and historical notes ; it is in other 
respects too well known to need any 
new remarks, in which light the ree 
viewer appears to have considered it. 

X. Chapman’s Plays.—This Essay 
comprises the comedies of Chapman, 
not all of original design; he has made 
free use of Terence, and few of his 
brethren are free from the charge of 
plagiarism ; excepting, however, the 
Comedy of Errors, none have exceeded 
or even equalled their prototype. 


* This line, without doubt, suggested a 
similar in Shakspeare's “‘ Twel 
Night ;” in this place it means, yet could 
not impart her knowledge, which is likely 
enough, Dialectica bemg of the Seven 
Sciences the most unimpartable and rT 
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XI. The Seven Arabian Poems in 
the Temple of Mecca.—The * Retro- 
spective’ has undoubtedly the merit of 
introducing to its readers Arabic and 
Spanish poetry: we wish the former 
were more methodical, but that would 
require a greater hand. —Mr. Terrick 
Hamilton's AwTar is an old acquaint- 
ance, and one whose first visit does not 
satiate. The following extract is cha- 
racteristic of the warrior and his horse, 
though not superlatively poetical : 
“*On! Antar, on! the exulting warriors 

cry; [fly. 
’Gainst my black steed a thousand lan 
Onward, to stem the coming tide, I prest, 
*Till streams of blood o’erflow'd my courser’s 
chest ; 
Silent and sad he turn’d—his rider eyed, 
And though the words of utterance were 
Looks venpaced h his inward feelings spok 
of re is i spoke, 
While sobs of anguish from his hetee-enings 
broke ; 
Rallyi in, his fiery head he rears, 
bake charges nid his proud com- 


peers, 

While, as War’s terrors I again defy— 
On! Antar, on! the exulting warriors cry.” 
There is a richness in Arabic poet 
to which ours is a stranger, but whic 
cannot fail to cloy when the novelty is 
past ; accustonied as we are to “ here- 
ditary similes;” these of Amriolkais 

cannot fail to strike : 

«*Raptur’d I gaz’d upon her polish’d breast, 
Smooth as a mirror set within her vest; 

Or like an cree wm, We pearly white, 

Left in the sands and half expos’d to sight. 
The timid maiden turn’d away her face, 
With eyes averted shunn’d my rude em- 


brace ; 
Rais’d her arch’d neck in conscious virtue’s 
ide, [side, 
Then like the wild fawn gaz’d from side to 
Her jet-black tresses down her shoulders 
stray’d, [shade.” 
Like clust’ring dates amidst the palm-tree’s 


In the ‘Asiatic Researches for 1788” 
are some valuable specimens of orien- 
tal poetry. We have selected a few 
passages to show the hyperbolical na- 
ture of Eastern ideas : 


««I¢ was a night when the eye-lashes of 
the moon were tinged with the blacke pow- 
der (alcohol) of the — . 

Speak tral lied rince), art 
thou not willi : rp aren thyself on the 
smooth plain of that beautiful cheek ?” 


“Alas! that the smooth surface of my 
re ee wanes ts ee 
sad absence of lovely youths, is become like 
the plumage of « peacock.” 
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This is to us obscuré : the next may 


recall to our readers a 


words in Aristophanes 
**A warriour, the plant of whose fame 
ws up over the temple of Baauma’s 
G (the universe), from the re; wa- 
tering-of-it-with- ps - that-fell - from- 
| aoa of - the-wives - of- his-slaughtered- 
ioe.” 


combination of 


The succeeding sentence contains a 
compound word of an hundred and 
JSifty-two syllables! We shall close 
our specimens with an ethical stanza 
adapted to the doctrines of passive obe- 
dience : 

«« By seizing one cow, one vesture, or 
even one nail’s breadth of ground, @ king 
continues in hell till an universal destruc- 
tion of the world has happened.” 


XII. Phaer and Twyne's Transla- 
tion of Virgil’s ineid.— Neither of 
these versions is goud, and that of the 
Bishop of Dunkeld so infinitely supe- 
rior, that the Reviewers will do well 
to notice it in a future Number. 


XIII. Burnet’s History of his Own 
Times.—This work is too recent and 
too common to need the revivifying 
influence of the ‘ Retrospective.’ We 
do not consider it as of great historical 
value. Burnet was narrow-minded 
and selfish, scrupulously tenacious of 
every thing that aided his party, and 
forgetful of whatever weakened it; 
this led him to enlarge on the execu- 
tion of Monmouth, and compress the 
murder of Sharp into a h. 
With a facility of Mandel oatuowe 
to other historians, he describes Sir 
Leoline Jenkins as ‘‘dull and slow,” 
and as one who “neither spoke nor 
writ well.” A new edition, with 
much additional matter hitherto un- 
published, from the copies in the 
session of Earls Dartmouth and Ons- 
low, is announced at the Clarendon 
Press. 

Our general opinion of this Nom- 
ber may be inferred from our not ex- 
tracting any of that prose with which 
former comments have been enriched. 


—- @-- 

107. Memoir of the Life and Trial of James 
Mackcoull, or Moffatt, who died in the 
County Gaol of Edinburgh, Dec. 2, 
1820, containing a full Account of his 
Trial pat the Jury Court and Hi 
Court of Justiciary, at Edinburgh, 
robbing the Branch of the Paisley Union 
Bank at Glasgow of ye | 
Pounds. With « Portrait and Appendiz. 
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Lo and Co. London; Anderson, 

jun. Edinburgh, 

THE desperate character who is the 
subject of this Memoir, was in his 
an years a most skilful and dexterous 
pickpocket, and increased in vice as he 
grew in years. He was when young 
very expert (to use the cant phrase) in 
clicking and twitching*. His first de- 
predation, in the public street, was 
that of robbing a poor man, who sold 
cats’ meat. 

“‘ Perceiving that the man had a small 
canvas bag attached to one side of the wheel- 
barrow, into which he dropt the copper as 
he received it, he followed him through 
different streets, until he thought the prize 
worth taking, when running up to the poor 
man, as he was coming out of an entry, and 
blowing a quantity of snuff into his eyes, he 
deliberately cut away the bag, and ran off 
with it before the unfortunate dealer in cats’ 
meat could regain his sight.” 


From this he proceeded to acts of 
greater magnitude, and still greater 
manceuvres. During the time of the 
Brentford Election (about 1785-6), he 
observed a baker with a pocket-book, 
well stored with money, and being de- 
termined not to go home without a good 
thing, his companions having told him 
there were many, he determined to do 
the éhing in a masterly style. 

*« The baker was a kind of leading man in 
the business, and continually surrounded 
by some of the electors, could not be got 
at for a considerable time. But our hero 
having, by dint of inquiry, or in the course 
of conversation, learned that the baker was 
knowing in astronomy, or at least was ex- 
tremely fond of being thought star-wise, he 
resolved to turn his knowledge of the hea- 
venly bodies to good aécount. The moment, 
therefore, he saw him disengaged, he stepped 
up, and, complimenting him on his superior 
knowledge in that pleasing science, asked 
his opinion, very gravely, of that strange 
alternating star, or luminous body, which 
the people had been gazing at all the even- 
ing, and whether he had ever observed any 
thing like it before? The baker, with as- 
tonishment, replied, that he knew nothing 
of the matter; and asked our hero in what 
part of the heavens it had appeared? He 
said he could not well answer the question, 
but if he (the baker) would condescend to 
step out, he would show him the spot where 
he and the other folks had seen it: that 
they stood close by the gable of an adjoin- 
ing house, and looking up in a line with the 
chimney, they saw the star now and then, 
and, as it were, shifting from one place to 


* Stealing hats from gentlemen’s heads, 
and shawls from ladies’ shoulders. 
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another: that it was very large, and seemed 
to have a tail; and the le were observ- 
ing, they supposed, ny (the baker) 
would be busy with his glass somewhere, 
contemplating this phenomenon. ‘I would 
not lose the sight for a fifty,’ said the baker, 
and immediately accompanied our hero. By 
the time, however, that the learned baker 
was placed in a position to look for the star, 
his pocket-book was gone; and the mo- 
ment this was effected, Mackcoull suggested 
the propriety, as the star was not then visi- 
ble, of sending for his glass, so as they might 
have a better view of this heavenly wonder ; 
but as the baker would allow no one to med- 
dle with his instruments, he went to fetch 
it himself.” 

After this transaction, and when he 
had arrived at his den of wickedness 
in Drury-lane, he stated that he “ in- 
troduced himself to the Master of the 
Rolls, a man far-famed for astrology 
and star-gazing, and gave him such a 
lesson of astronomy as he never will 
forget. Indeed the man is ready to 
acknowledge to the whole world, that 
what I showed him was not only a real 
plan-at, but a fair come-at.” 

He was very strongly. suspected of 
having been the murderer of Begbie, 
the porter to the British Linen Com- 
pany, by stabbing him as he was pro- 
ceeding to the Bank, which was then 
situated in Tweddale’s Close, Nether- 
bow. He was robbed of a bag of 
notes amounting to about 5000/. 

As an account of the robbery of the 
Paisley Union Bank has already ap- 
shen: several publications, with an 
account of Mackcoull’s death, it is un- 
necessary to repeat the circumstances. 

A portrait is given of'this notorious 
character, and to judge from the coun- 
tenance, he seems adapted for the most 
desperate acts. 

he Appendix contains Mr. Deno- 
van’s Journal from Glasgow to Lon- 
don in trace of the robbery, and other 
curious papers. 


108. Memoirs of the Astronomical Society 
of London. Vol. I, 4to. pp. 232. Bald- 
win and Co. 

WE hail with pleasure the first Vo- 
lume of the Transactions of this im- 
portant new Institution. In an in- 
troductory address it is observed, 

“In a country like Great Britain, where 
the Sciences in general are diligently culti- 
vated, and Astronomy in particular has made 
extensive progress, and attracted. a large 
share of attention, it must seem strange 
that no Society should exist. peculiarly de- 
voted to this science; and that while Che- 

mistry, 
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tory, and many other important departments 
both of Science and of Art, are promoted 
by associated bodies, which direct while 
hey stimulate the highest exertion of indi- 
vidual talent,—Astronomy, the sublimest 
branch of human knowledge, has remained, 
up to the present time, unassisted by that 
most powerful aid; and has relied for its 
advancement on the labours of insulated and 
independent individuals.” 


The Society proceeds to state some 
of the principal objects and advantages 
to be antaiaed by its means. The first 
object alluded to is that of affording a 
depository, and centre of communica- 
tion, for the records of the numerous 
valuable observations continually a- 
massing from the labours of a multi- 
tude of observers, which otherwise 
are lost to the world, and which, if 
recorded and digested, would afford 
the most valuable materials for the im- 
provement of theoretical Astronomy. 
Another important and _ interesting 
plan, in promoting which the Society 
expresses great anxiety, is the examina- 
tion of different portions of the heavens 
in detail: 

«* By parceling out the heavens in por- 
tions, of a very moderate extent, among 
those members who may find leisure and in- 
clination to direct their attention more pe- 
culiarly and constantly to such portions (se- 
lection being made as to those which may 
best accord with the situation of their ob- 
servatories, and their own general conve- 
nience), they may ascertain the places, and, 
if possible, the proper motions of all the 
Objects, large or minute, which may fall 
within their respective limits; and pass 
them continually in review, so that no new 
celestial body of a cometary or planetary 
nature, traversing their boundaries, may 
escape detection.” 

The Society remarks that it was in 
fact to the partial adoption of this plan 
among some continental astronomers, 
that we owe the discovery of the four 
small planets. 

Another beneficial result will be 
the dissemination of a spirit of inquiry 
in practical Astronomy, and a corre- 
sponding diffusion of skill in the use 
of astronomical instruments—an object 
highly desirable in reference to the 
improvement. of Geography and As- 
tronomy by travellers and voyagers. 

The Society then enumerates some 
of the principal points in the science 
to which it is desirous of calling the 
attention of its members. The advan- 
tages of having corresponding members 
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or associates in foreign countries are 
then pointed out, with regard to the 
communication of new inventions and 
discoveries. The circulation also of 
notices of remarkable celestial pheno- 
mena about to happen, is proposed, as 
likely to excite more general attention 
to them. A comparison of the merits 
of different instruments in the posses- 
sion of the members, and of the skill 
of our artists, will also be promoted ; 
which must excite competition, and 
by this means obviously tend to the 
further improvement of this part of 
astronomical pursuits. The computa- 
tion and arrangement of the mass of 
observations communicated; the for- 
mation of an astronomical library; and 
the proposal of prizes; are mentioned 
as further objects. 

The Report of the Council of the 
Society, made to the First Annual 
Meeting, mentions the fulfilment of 
one part of their original intentions in 
the establishment of an astronomical 
prize medal. For the present year, 
the medal is to be given— 

‘* For the best paper on the theory of the 
motions and perturbations of the satellites 
of Saturn—the investigation is to be so 
conducted as to take expressly into consi- 
deration the influence of the rings, and the 
figure of the planet as modified by the ‘at- 
traction of the rings, on the motions of the 
satellites : to furnish formulz adapted to the 
determination of the el ts of their or- 
bits, and the constant co-efficients of their 
periodical and secular equations from obser- 
vation: likewise to point out the observa- 
tions best adapted to lead to a knowledge of 
such determination. The papers to be sent 
to the Society on or before the Ist day of 
February, 1823.” 

The Council state, that they have 
availed themselves of an offer from 
Capt. Basil Hall, to attend to any in- 
structions on subjects wherein he 
might be of service to the science of 
Astronomy, in his intended voyage to 
the South Seas. Among the points 
to which they have requested Capt. 
Hall’s attention, is a recommendation 
to look out for occultations of fixed 
stars by the Moon, with a view to the 
application of Cagnoli’s method of de- 
termining the figure of the Earth: and 
it was remarked to him, that as ‘the 
Moon was now, and would be for 
some few years, in such a position 
with respect to her nodes, as to pass 
over the Pleiades every lunation, it 
would be particularly desirable to look 
out for the occultations of those stars. 

Ano- 
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Another recommendation was to 
make regular observations on the tides, 
in favourable situations for determin- 
ing their theory. It is well known, 
that the tides adjoining large conti- 
nents and their contiguous islands, 
are so affected with the various sources 
of error arising from the situation of 
the harbour, and the nature of the 
bottom of the ocean, for a considerable 
distance around it, as only to afford 
very unsatisfactory results. To get free 
from these uncertainties, therefore, 
the places of observation should, if 
possible, be chosen on small islands, 
shooting up abruptly from an unfa- 
thomable depth in the midst of a wide 
ocean, extending 30 or 40 degrees at 
least in all directions. The islands in 
the Pacific and South Atlantic oceans, 
which are bedded on coral banks, or 
the effect of volcanic eruptions, are 
precisely of this nature. ey shoot 
up vertically from unfathomable depths, 
and hence the tide must rise and fall 
round them with perfect uniformity. 
A very short series of observations at 
such favourable stations will suffice 
for obtaining accurate results; and 
thus afford satisfactory elucidation on 
this hitherto much-obscured part of 
the Newtonian system. 

The number of eminent foreign as- 
tronomers who have joined, and pro- 
mised assistance to the Society, is 
mentioned as a circumstance tify- 
ing to the Council, and will doubtless 
be of the greatest advantage to the inte- 
rests of Science. The conclusion of 
the address is couched in the follow- 
ing terms; 

*¢On the whole, the Council cannot view 
this new impulse which appears to have 
been given to Astronomy in all parts of the 
world, without anticipating the most bene- 
ficial results to the science. The establish- 
ment of several new observatories on the 
«continent of Europe (one of them above 
the 60th degree of North latitude), under 
the direction of men eminent in science, and 

ing with each other in the most honour- 
able ch of emulation ; the rising efforts 
of our countrymen in the East Indies; the 
zeal of our brethren on the American conti- 


nent; the foundation of a public observa- 
at Cambridge, and ano at the Cape 
of Good Ho h so honourable to our 


own country), must ensure the good wishes 
of every friend to science, and excite the 
admiration of every reflecting mind.” 
a 
109. Polyanthea Librorum vetustiorum Ita- 
licerum, Gallicorum, Hispanicorum, An- 
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é Fiek, pgm (75 meplae ae. 
8vo, pp. 520, cum Pref, 


THIS is another work of the same 
character as “Res Literaria,” and by 
the same Editor. (See Gent. Mag. for 
Aug. 1822, yay, As the former 
dealt principally in Italian Literature ; 
so this dwells principally on French 
Literature. A long account is given 
of the family of Stepuens, the learned 

rinters; and long extracts from the 

in poems of Bgza, as well from 

his juvenile compositions as from those 
recognized in his old age. 

A translation is also given of Lutes 
Da Porto’s “ Julietta,” the founda- 
ag of Shakspeare’s “‘ Romeo and Ju- 
—_," 

It is unnecessary to explain here 
the objects or the uses of such compi- 
lations, because this has been done so 
often already. To bring back into 
notice books endesesealiiy forgotten, 
is of too obvious a service to Literature 
to require — . The different tasks 
to which the labours of authors may 
be justly bent, is however a subject of 
deep interest, as well as of nice discri- 
mination. At all times the engine of 
the Press has been abused; and at all 
times unqualified authors have pan- 
dered to the corrupt taste of prejudice 
and ignorance. But this evil is uni- 
form! aggravated in a far-advanced 
and declining state of society. Books 
then become more a matter of manu- 
facture, and are compiled rather for 
profit than for fame, and are therefore 
showy rather than solid. They de- 
crease in integrity and sincerity, and 
augment in artifice and glitter. It 
was formerly unusual for a man to 
venture to transfer into print the opera- 
tions of his pen, unless he was a scho- 
lar, or a man of admitted superiority 
of talents, if not of genius. 

It may be expedient to observe thvt 
this general criticism on the proper 
objects of Literature, however irrele- 
vant it may be deemed by some, is not 
out of place when applied to the work 
which forms the title of this article. 

The work embraces a wide range of 
literary subjects, and most diversified 
modes of treating them. It reminds 
us of the severer labours, and more 
solid aims of former ages; it shames 
by the comparison the state of debility 
and false glitter into which we have 
fallen ; and tends to purify the mind 
from temporary delusion by a. refer- 

ence 
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ence to tests more enl: and more 
remote, both in time place. 

As Learning has continued to 


out of fashion and decline, the great 


barrier to the appearance of incomp-- 
tent authors has rapidly and Sealy 
disa) The abolition of the cus- 


tom of writing in the Latin, the uni- 
versal language, has produced infinitely 
more evil than . If this — 
encouraged some ntry, it at least 
secured the wustibeation of a culti- 
vated mind in the writer. And if it 
gave occasional shackles to thought, 
and wasted that time upon expression 
which ought to have expended 
upon matter, it taught both precision 
and facility by the demand for aug- 
mented attention and pains. It brought 
also the compositions of the learned of 
ail countries to a common standard ; 
and thus purified any particular coun- 
try from the influence of local and per- 
sonal fashions. 

More works than can be counted 
are now written for the mob, high and 
low, which, in former days, when 
Learning had the ascendant, would 
not have been endured. 


a 


110, Graham Hamilton. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Colburn and CO. 


WE have seldom derived greater 
from the perusal of a work 
of the same nature, than from that 
which is now before us. It is Be 
nerally attributed to the pen of the 
Author of “‘Glenarvon.”’ Be this as 
it may, we do not hesitate to affizm, 
that “Graham Hamilton” is the pro- 
duction of no ordinary genius, from 
the force and elegance of the lan- 
guage, the beauty of the sentiments, 
and the spirit, th at the same time 
the simplicity, of the story, of which 
we shall attempt a short but imper- 
fect sketch. 

Graham Hamilton, the hero of the 
tale, has retired disgusted with the 
world, and himself, to a remote town 
in America, where circumstances bring 
him acquainted with a Mr. M—, 
whose habits and manners are totally 
at variance with his own, but who, 
from necessity, becomes his almost 
Constant companion. Mr. M. had be- 


fore related his own adventures to Mr. 

Hamilton, in return for which he de- 

mands from him a. similar disclosure 

of the occurrences of his life, with 
Gent. Mac, November, 1822. 


8 
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which request he is induced to com- 
ply. This judicious choice of the first 
person, no doubt, adds in a mea- 
sure to the force and spirit of the lan- 
guage, as it o a field for discus- 
sion and declamation, in both of which 
the author is eminently successful. 
He commences by stating, that he 
was born of a genteel, tovgn not very 
wealthy family, in Scotland, and that 
his life had without any thing 
remarkable, till the arrival of his un- 
cle, Captain Hamilton, and his daugh- 
ter Gertrude, who came to take up their 
abode at his father’s house. Gertrude 
be nearly wh ones as himself, 
and an attachment impercepti 
been formed between ‘ toed 
the arrival of Sir Malcolm Hamilton, 
the great man of the family, occasion- 
ed them great distress. Sir Malcolm, 
who was a bachelor, offered to receive 
his nephew Graham at his house in 
London, give him an excellent educa- 
tion, and adopted him as his heir. The 
offer was too to be rejected, and 
accordingly Graham set out, after a 
few weeks respite, and arrived at the 
Metropolis safe and sound. His re- 
flections on the contrast between the 
bustle, and smoke, and confusion of 
London, and the peaceful and tran- 
quil beauty of his own native village, 
are finely and feelingly described. 
After a year's residence with his Un- 
cle, during which time nothing ma- 
terial occurred, he returned for a short 
space to his Father's house, where he 
renewed, with her parent's approba- 
tion, his former acquaintance with 
Gertrude. He arrived for the second 
time in London, and began to mix 
with fashionable society: at the house 
of Lord S. he first became acquainted 
with Lady Orville, who is described as 
being irresistibly beautiful and fasci- 
nating. From that moment he lost 
sight of Gertrude, and was never 
happy except in the — of Lad 
Ovi ’ B degrees he discovered, 
that thou ving in the highest lux- 
ury and splendour, she was exceedingly 
embarrassed in her circumstances. This 
only excited his commiseration, and 
he determined to use his influence with 
Sir Malcolm, who abounded in riches, 
in order to extricate her from her dif- 
ficulties. In the interim she sent for 
him to consult him as a friend, and, 
at the conclusion’ of the interview, 
presented him with her = 
whic 
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which she hung with her own hand 
around bis neck, with an injunction 
to come to the party, with which she 
intended to close her fashionable ca- 
reer. In the mean time Gertrude 
and her Father arrived in town, to- 
gether with a young man of the name 
of Marriott, to whom, since the de- 
fection of Graham, her father had de- 
sired to see her united. The instant 
Hamilton beheld Gertrude, all his love 
and affection for her returned, and, af- 
ter the most earnest entreaties, her fa- 
ther was induced to promise that their 
marriage should take place directly 
Graham returned to Scotland, ,Cap- 
tain Hamilton and Gertrude in the 
mean time departed. Sir Malcolm, af- 
ter they had been gone two or three 
days, proposed setting off for Scotland 
that very night, but Graham, having 
recollected his promise to attend Lady 
Orville’s party, which was to take 
place that very evening, refused to leave 
town till the next day. He went to 
her house, the evening passed away, 
the company departed, and he had just 
advanced to bid adieu to Lady Orville, 
when the Sheriff's officers bursting in- 
to the house, occasioned the immedi- 
ate flight of that Lady to her own 
chamber. Graham, in an agony of 
fear, least she should have harboured 
any design against her life, forced open 
the door, and found her praying on 
her knees : an affecting interview took 
place, at the conclusion of which he 
ran nearly frantic out of the room, and 
signed a warrant of Attorney to liqui- 
date Lady Orville’s debts. His Uncle 
refused to honour it, and he was sent 
to prison, A report was circulated in 
Scotland, that he had put an end to 
his existence, and Gertrude in a fit 
burst a blood vessel. Sir Malcolm at 
length took him out of prison, and he 
arrived in Scotland just time enough 
to witness the death of Gertrude. 

The first sight of her, after his ar- 
rival at his father’s house, is thus well 
described. 


**She must die: I saw it plainly. I 
knew it from the first. There was no de- 
ception here—no flattery to beguile, from 
day ‘to day, her surrounding relations by 
false hopes and delusive promises—phrases 
and circumlocutions were here useless,—all, 
in the little mansion of my father, bespoke 
truth and simplicity—it was a mournful, 
but a striking example of Christian forti- 
tude. I would I could bring it before others 
in all the dignity and simplicity of truth.” 


Revirw.—Graham Hamilton.—Regal Heraldry. 
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His Father, and Uncle, and friends, 
soon after sunk into the grave, and in 
order, if possible, to dissipate his me- 
lancholy reflections, he left Europe, 
and settled in America, 

We have thus arrived at the con- 
clusion of the story, and shall merely 
add, that with the exception of a ver 
few passages, which are too turgid, 
and are expressed with rather too great 
an ambiguity, ‘‘Graham Hamilton” 
may with justice be ranked high in 
the list of Modern Novels. 


eens ee 


111. Regal Heraldry. The Armorial In- 
signia of the Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land, from coeval Authorities. By Thos. 
Willement, Heraldic Artist to the King. 
small 4lo, pp. 116. 1821. Coloured 
Plates. 


WHATEVER is connected with 
Chivalry (as are Armorial Bearings) 
contributes to the support of noble 
and liberal sentiments, i.e. to what 
may be called the enlarged mind and 
dignified thinking of a Gentleman. 
To the Antiquary, these collections 
are also particularly useful, as they 
often enable him to distinguish the 
eras of buildings. But these remarks 
are unnecessary; for elegancies, like 
this description of books, are as much 
parts of a state of civilization, as or- 
naments of Architecture, Sculpture, 
Gems, or Jewellery. 

The work before us is a great’ im- 
pases upon Nesbet and Sandford, 

th good books ; and the Author has 
got his work up, not only cautiously, 
as to his authorities, but in taste, 
from recondite sources. he plates 
are rich; mostly, what heraldic plates 
manifestly ought to be, gorgeous. 

The following matters, concerning 
the Ostrich Plumes (the badge of the 
Princes of Wales) are little known. 


*< On the dexter side of the arms of John 
of Ghent is placed the ostrich feather, dis- 
tinguished from the King’s and Princes’s 
badge, by being spotted with ermine. This 
was used as a Nales by John Duke of Lan- 
caster, who sometimes bore three of them 
on a sable field. The same device, variously 
tinctured, appears to have been assumed very 
generally by the several branches of the 
House from the time of Edward ” 
p- 42. 

Another unknown fact appears from 
this work, viz. that the colours of Li- 
veries were not taken ftom the tinc- 
tures of the arms. 


112. Some 
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112. Some avcient Christmas Carols, with 
the Tunes to which they were formerly sung 
in the West of England. Collected by 
Davies Gilbert, Esq. F.R.S. F.A.S. &. 
8vo. Nichols and Son. 


WE are obliged to the learned and 
public-spirited M.P. for Bodmin, for 
the trouble he has taken to collect 
these pleasing ‘‘ specimens of times 
now passed away, and of religious feel- 
ings superseded by others of a different 
cast.” We hope Mr. Gilbert’s example 
will be followed by other gentlemen, in 
collecting the traditionary songs of their 
immediate neighbourhoods ; this would 
doubtless throw light on the manners 
and amusements of our ancestors. 


‘© These Carols or Christmas Songs were 
chanted to the Tunes accompanying them, 
in Churches on Christmas Day, and in pri- 
vate houses on Christmas Eve, throughout 
the West of England, up to the latter part 
of the late century. 

*« The Editor is anxious also to preserve 
them on account of the delight they afforded 
him in his childhood ; when the festivities of 
Christinas Eve were anticipated by many days 
of preparation, and prolonged through several 
weeks by repetitions and remembrances. 

«* Christmas Day, like every other great 
festival, has prefixed to it in the calendar 
a Vigil or Fast; and in Catholic countries 
Mass is still celebrated at miduight after 
Christmas Eve, when austerities cease, and 
rejoicings of all kinds succeed. Shadows of 
these customs were, till very Jately, preserv- 
ed in the Protestant West of England. The 
day of Christmas Eve was passed in an ordi- 
nary manner; but at seven or eight o'clock 
in the evening, cakes were drawn hot from 
the’ oven; cyder or beer exhilarated the 
spirits in every house; and the singing of 
Carols was continued late into the night. 
On Christmas Day these Carols took the 
place of Psalms in all the Churches, espe- 
cially at afternoon service, the whole con- 
gtegation joining: and at the end it was 
usual for des Parish Clerk to declare, in a 
loud voice, his wishes for a merry Christ- 
mas and a happy new year to all the Pa- 
rishioners. 

“‘ None of the sports or gambols, so 
frequently practised on subsequent days, 
ever mixed themselves with the religious 
observances of Christmas Eve. Two of the 
sports.most used in Cornwall were, the one, 
a metrical eis » exhibiting the successful 

rowess of St. om exerted against a Ma- 

ometan adversary ; the other a less digni- 
fied representation of some transactions at a 
market or fair. 

“In the first, Saint George enters ac- 
coutred with complete armour, and exclaims, 

*¢ « Here come I Saint George, 

That valiant champion bold, 


Review.— Antient Christmas Carols. 
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And with my sword and spéar, 
~ T’ve won hres érowits a a. 


I slew the Dragon, he 
And brought him to the slaughter, 


By which I gained fair Sabra, 
The King of Egypt’s daughter.” 
** The Pagan enters. 
** Here come I the Turkish night, 
Come from the Turkish land to fight, 
* * , * . * 


« * . * * bold, 
And if your blood is hot, 
I soon will make it cold.’ 
‘* They fight, the Turkish Knight falls, 
and rising on one knee, 
** Oh! pardon me, Saint George, 
Oh! pardon me, I crave, 
Oh! give me but my life, 
And I will be thy slave.’ 
«« Saint George, however, again strikes him 
down; but immediately relenting, calls out, 
** Ts there no Doctor to be found, 
To cure a deep and deadly wound ?’ 


*« A Doctor enters, declaring that he has 
a small phial filled with the juice of some 
particular plant, capable of recalling any 
one to life; he tries, however, and fails : 
when Saint George kills him, enraged by 
his want of success. Soon after this the 
Turkish Knight appears perfectly well ; and 
having been fully convinced of his errors by 
the strength of Saint George’s arm, he be- 
comes a Christian, and the scene closes. 

“© The Fair or Market usually followed, 
as a Farce. Several persons arranged on 
benches were sometimes pu er to sell 
corn; and one applying to each seller in his 
turn inquired the price, using a set form of 
words, to be answered in a corresponding 
manner. If any error were committed, a 
grave personage was introduced with much 
ceremony, grotesquely attired, and provided 
with a large stick; who, after stipulating 
for some ludicrous reward, such as a gallon 
of moonlight, proceeded to shoe the un- 
tamed colt, by striking the person in error 
on the sole of the foot. 

** For an ample account of various cus- 
toms and ceremonies practised at Christmas 
in former periods, the Reader is referred to 
Brand’s ‘ Observations on Popular Anti- 
quities,” edited by Henry Ellis, F. R. S. and 
Secretary of the Society of Autiquaries, two 
vols. 4to.; and to ‘ The Clavis Calendaria, 
by John Brady,’ two vols. 8vo. In each of 
these works will be found a very curious dis- 
sertation on the word yule; the name of a 
Pagan festival, which has passed into wost 
European languages, to denominate Christ- 
mas. The French noel is obviously derived 
from this word, and appears corrupted into 
‘ Now Well,’ when it forms a part of the 
Chorus in the fourth Carel; and pethaps 
indicates the whole to be a translation.” 

** Tredrea, 1822.” 


<P. S. 
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, *©P.S. Since the preceding page was 
printed, a Friend ‘has pointed out to me 
what is said under the word Nowel or Noel, 
in ‘ Dictionnaire Etymologique de la Langue 
Frangoise, par M. Menage.’ 

*¢ « Le Mot de Nouel étoit autrefois un 
mot de rejouissance ; on le crioit dans toutes 
les fetes et solennités publiques. 


«* ¢ Martial de Paris, 4 l’entrée du Roy 
Charles VII. dans Verneuil : 


| 
| 
| 


Hebrew maid, 





Heav’n, And 


Revisw.—Antient Christmas: Carols. 


WHEN righteous Joseph wedded was 





to the vir- gin 





[Nov, 
jour vint le Rey & Verneuil, 

Od if fut receu a grand joye 

Du peuple jexes a merveil, 

En criant Noel par la voye’.” 

The Carol to which the preceding 
observations apply, is perhaps, takin 
all the circumstances together, one o 
the most curious in the Collection. 
We shall therefore select it as a speci- 
men ; and to enable our Readers the bet- 
ter to judge of it, shall add the Musick. 


ee 


To  Israel’s 


The An-gel Gabriel came from 






said : 


Hail, 


blessed Ma-ry, full of grace, The Lord re- 
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main on thee; Thou shalt con - ceive and bear a 


Son, Our Sa-viour for to be. 


sing you all, both great and small, 









Then 


Now well, now 


well, now well ; We may re - joice to hear the 


yoice Of the An - gel Ga- bri 





- -el. 
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** When righteous Joseph wedded was 
To Israel’s Hebrew maid, 

The Angel Gabriel came from Heav'n, 
And to the Virgin said : 

Hail, blessed Mary, full of grace, 
The Lord remain on thee ; 

Thou shalt conceive and bear a Son, 
Our Saviour for to be. 

Cuorus. 

Then sing you all, both great and small, 
Now well, now well, now well ; 

We may rejoice to hear the voice 
Of the Angel Gabriel. 


’Tis wondrous strange, said Mary, then, 
I should conceive and breed, 
Being never touched by mortal man, 
But pure in word and deed. 
The Angel Gabriel thus reply’d, 
Tis not the work of man, 
But as the Lord in Heav’n decreed, 
Before the world began.—Then sing, &c. 
This Heavenly message she believ’d, 
And did to Jury go ; 
There three months with her friends to stay, 
God's blessed will to show ; 
And then return’d to Joseph back, 
Her husband meek and mild, 
Who thought it strange his wife should be 
Untouch’d and yet with child. 
Then sing, &c. 
Then Joseph he to shun the shame, 
Thought her for to forsake, 
But then God’s Angel in a dream 
His mind did undertake. 
Fear not, just Joseph, this thy wife 
Is still a spotless maid ; 
And not consent of sin, said he, 
Against her can be laid—Then sing, &c. 
For she is pure, both maid and wife, 
And mother of God’s own heir ; 
The babe of Heav’n and blessed lamb 
Of Israel’s flock so fair. 
To save lost man from Satan’s fold, 
Which Adam lost by thrall, 
When first in Eden Paradise 
Did forfeit by the fall—Then sing, &c. 
Thus Mary and her husband kind 
Together did remain, 
Until the time of Jesus birth, 
As Scriptures doth make plain. 
As mother, wife, and virtuous maid, 
Our Saviour sweet conceiv'd ; 
And in due time to bring us him, 
Of whom we were bereav'd. 
Then sing, &c. 
Sing praises all, both young and old, 
"To him that wooeahe a things ; 
And all without the means of man, 
Sent us the King of kings ; 
Who is of such a spirit bless’d, 
That with his might did quell 
The world, the flesh, and by his death 
Did conquer death and hell. 


Revisw.—Letters from Spain. 
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Cuorvs. 
Then sing you all, both great and small, 
Now well, now well, now well ; 
We may rejoice to hear the voice 
Of the Angel Gabriel.” 


Sar "ere 
133. Letters from Spain. By Don Leueadio 
Doblado. svo. Colburn and Co. 

WE cannot doubt the authenticity 
of these Letters, which are unquestion- 
ably a great acquisition to the Literary 
world, as they give us a thorough in- 
sight into the customs and manners of 
the Spanish nation, of which, compa- 
ratively speaking, we had but an im- 
perfect idea. The writer, a Spanish 
ecclesiastic of celebrity, appears to pos- 
sess every requisite for an historian — 
liberality, candour, and a thorough 
knowledge of his subject. As a speci- 
men of English composition, from the 
hand of a foreigner, who was unac- 
quainted with that language till a late 
period of his life, they are perhaps un- 
rivalled ; although in some parts of 
them we detect a foreign idiom, which 
is by no means unacceptable, as it 
proves, beyond all question, that their 
author is really what he declares him- 
self to be, in the preface—a genuine 
native of Spain, and who on that ac- 
count is more adequate to give us an 
authentic detail of the private life and 
morals of individuals, than any fo- 
reigner, however great his perseverance, 
or deep his research. In our country 
there are many minutie which it is 
utterly iinpossible for a person who is 
not a native to appreciate or describe, 
and the case is exactly similar in Spain 
and all over the meow The descrip- 
tions in some of the letters, of the in- 
trigues and cabals of the Spanish Court 
in the reign of Charles the Fourth, are 
peculiarly interesting, as are likewise 
the communications respecting the 
Police, Ecclesistical Government, and 


bigotry. 

‘The description also of the progress 
of literature in Madrid, and the cha- 
racters of the Literati of that city, 
afford a great fund for amusement. 
The account of the invasion of Spain 
by the French, the resistance they 
met with, and their ejectment from 
that country, is pourtrayed with spirit 
and vigour, and by reason of the nu- 
merous anecdotes never before publish- 
ed, interspersed throughout the whole, 
wears an appearance of novelty, at 
once rare and pleasing. 

Perhaps the small degree of fiction, 

which 
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throughout the work, might have been 
dispenséd with ; but however we may 
wish this had been the case, we cer- 
tainly do not consider that this cireum- 
stance detracts in any degree from the 
general merit of the work, which, not- 
withstanding this slight defect, we 
have no doubt will prove highly ac- 
ceptable to the public. Besides, ** non 
omnes arbusta juvant.” A few of 
these letters have been before published 
in a respectable literary journal. The 
Appendix contains a Letter by Lord 
Holland, giving an ——s account 
of the suppression of the Jesuits in 


Spain. 

—@— 

114. Poetical Works. By Eaglesfield Smith, 
Esq. 2 vols,12mo. Second Edit. Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy. 

WE aare really weary of repeating 
the celebrated Bese 3e Fm sag on 
mediocrity in poetry. We admit that 
it was once most unhappily applied to 
the early productions pa first living 
Poet, and this should be our warning. 
On the poetry before us, however, we 
most unhesitatingly bestow the term 
mediocri gon Sere mediocrity, 
through all the varied attempts of Bal- 
lad, Ode, Epigram, and Sonnet. As 
we can find no place for Mr. Smith, 
among the Constellations of our Poe- 
tical zodiac, nor any assignable spot 
for him even among the ‘‘ minora Side- 
ra,” he must be content to form a part 
of the galaxy ‘‘ powdered with stars.” 

From several poems in this collec- 
tion, we learn that the author has suf- 
fered imprisonment during the French 
Revolution. Misfortunes are sacred, 
and there is something connected with 
Robespierre and a French prison cal- 
culated to extort our commiseration. 
This sympathy, we think, would hardly 
have been excited by the mere perusal 
of the lines to which we have alluded 
—they are extremely common place 
effusions. Of the Ballads which oc- 
cupy much of both volumes, we can- 
not speak favourably ; they ate charac- 
terized by the true “‘ namby pamby,” 
** one line for sense and one for rhyme.” 

It should seem that two volumes, 
eg with the title of ‘ Poetical 

orks,” and which have arrived at a 
second edition, would demand a more 
extended analysis—but there is nothin, 
before us on which to exercise our skill. 
The discharge of artillery at flies is but 
an unprofitable expenditure. 


Revizew.—Smith’s Poems.—Forget Me Not, &c. &c. 


which we are aware is introduced 
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115. me not ; a Christmas and New 
Year’s t for 1823, Crown 12mo. 
pp. 400. 


THIS elegant production is a spi- 
rited attempt to rival the numerous 
publications issued in France and Ger- 
many at this season of the year. It is 
the first of the kind ever undertaken in 
England, and is expressly designed to 
serve as a token of friendship or affec- 
tion ;— ancient custom having parti- 
cularly consecrated Christmas and the 
New Year to the interchange of such 
memorials. The Work is neatly il- 
lustrated, and contains a beautiful en- 
graving, by Agar, of a Madonna, after 
Gemignano. Emblematical represen- 
—~ hag twelve months are also 
engrav Agar, from designs b 
Burney. They are each ecqonieaiied 
with a poetical illustration written in an 
easy octosyllabic style. The prose com- 
= are a series of very affecting 

erman tales, which, we understand, 
are translated from the Gotha Alma- 
nac, a work of considerable reputation 
on the Continent. Population Tables, 
exhibiting the result of the late Cen- 
sus, with other valuable information, 
are also introduced. 

It is the Publisher’s intention to is- 
sue a volume of “‘ Forget me not” early 
in. November of every r; so that 
the votaries of love or friendship may 
annually dedicate this little tribate of 
respect @ la plus chere de leurs amies. 


116. The Confesions of an English Opium 
Eater are a most singular but interesting pro~ 
duction. They are the strange reveries of an 
unfortunate youth, who had early accustom- 
ed himself to the pernicious practice of eat- 
ing opium. Becoming daily more habituated 
to the fatal drug, he was at last enabled to 
take eight thousand drops a day. The re- 
sult was the disturbed and frightful dreams de- 
tailed in this little volume. The style of the 
writer, who is a perfect scholar, is free and 
easy. 
117. Mr. W. Wricut, Surgeon Aurist to 
her late Majesty Queen Charlotte, has pub- 
lished a, sensible and argumentative Tract 
on the Effects of Mercury on the Organs 
of Earing. He strongly, and %e think very 
judiciously, deprecates the improper use of 
that Mineral in Nervous Deafness. In op- 
position to Mr. Saunders, a modern prac- 
titioner, he fully proves, by numerous in- 
stances, the baneful effects of administering 
Mercury. ‘‘ Many of the scientific members 
of the profession,” says our author, ‘are 
discontinuing Mercury ; but it will nodoubt 





still continue in favour with those who are 
bigotted to a peculiar system of treatment.” 


LITE- 
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Ow Ecyrrian Hreroctypuics. 


Communicated to the Royal Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres, Sept. 27, 1822. 

The jan monuments, covered with 
inscriptions in divers characters, have be- 
come very common in Europe since the ex- 
pedition of the French to the East. The 
enlightened labours of travellers, saving 
from destruction these precious and often 
frail remains of ancient civilization, and the 
munificence of Governments, facilitating the 
study of them by depositing them in publices- 
tablishments, must necessarily have happy ef- 
fects on the advancement of historical know- 
ledge, and lead at length to accurate ideas on 
the general nature, the relations, and the 
mode peculiar to the different systems of 
writing usual among the ancient Egyptians. 

But the most important of these mate- 
tials are indisputably the triple inscription 
on the Rosetta Stone and the ry . on 
papyrus, engraved since 1812 in the great 
description of Feypr. (Antiq. tom. ii.) The 
learned labours M. de Sacy, Ackerblad, 
and Dr. Young, on these subjects, have 
proved both the difficulties inseparable from 
this study, and the rich harvest of new in- 
formation which it was permitted to hope 
from it. Perhaps I have been so fortunate 
on my side as to obtain some positive data 
on a subject which has become exclusively 
the object of my researches. 

From my several Memoirs it appears that 
the Egyptians had three kinds of writing : 

i. Hieroglyphic Writing, which di- 
rectly painted ideas, by means of characters 
that mted, with more or less accu- 
racy, the forms of sensible objects, and of 
which the characters were taken sometimes 
ina proper, sometimes in a figurative sense: 
the ancients called them, in 4 first case, 
cyriological hieroglyphics ; in the second, 
tropical or enigmatical hieroglyphics. The 
hieroglyphic writing, as to the form only of 
the signs, was of two kinds: first, pure hie- 

ics, the character of which were an 
imitation of sensible objects ; this kind was 
ially em in inscriptions upon pa- 

pe weg brn gaara and all public cele 


ments in ; in the second place, the 
Sareaiyplae wttlog, which I have called 
linear, because the signs which compose it, 
formed of very simple lines, often combined 
with i ity, offer also the easily recog- 
nised image of sensible objects. last 
has been improperly confounded with the 

@. The Hieratic or Sacerdotal writing, the 
characters of which are for the most part 
arbitrary, and ‘hardly retain in their forms 
faint traces of imitation of sensible objects. 


This second system is a 
of the first. Most of the MSS. 

jan tombs are in hieratic writing, 
which was specially designated for religious 
matters. 

3. The Demotic (popular) or Epistologra- 
phic writing, which was in civil 
affairs and private concerns. is writing, 
which is that of the intermediate text of 
the Rosetta Stone, formed « system of it- 
self; it was composed, it is true, of signs 
lorrowed without alteration from the hieratic 
writing, but the demotic writing often com- 
bined them according to rules and with an 
intention quite peculiar to itself. 


These three systems of writing are 
purely idiographic ; that is to sa » they re- 
presented ideas, and not pr | or pro- 


nunciation. Their general process (marche) 
was, however, ceey vinliggoets or rather it 
was modelled on that of the spoken Egyp- 
tian language. 

But since the three systems of i 
writing did not express the sounds of the 
words, it was im t to know by what 
means the Egyptians could insert in their 
sera the names and words belong- 
ing to foreign languages, which they were 
often forced to mention in drew idi , ic 
texts, princi during the various periods 
of the Patjenion of Egypt to kings wa fo- 
reign race. It is this question, so interest- 
ing to history and philology, that I have at- 
tempted to solve, and of which I shall give 
& concise epitome. 

The demotic text of the Rosetta inscrip- 
tion, compared with the Greek text, has led 
us to perceive that the Egyptians made use, 
in this third system of writing, of a certain 
number of idiographic signs, which, throw- 
ing aside their real value, become accident- 


ally signs of sounds or of real ee opnd 7 
It is with signs of this order that the names 
of kings, Alexander, Ptolemy, of the queens, 
Berenice, Arsinoe, and those of private 
sons, Aetes, Pyrrha, Philinus, Artia, Di 
genes, and Irene, are written in the demotic 
text of the Rosetta inscription. Another 
demotic text, we mean that of a MS. on pa- 
pyres lately purchased for the cabinet of the 
ng, which is a public document of the 
reign of Ptolemy Euergetes II. contains also 
in its protocol, of which we have 
a translation, the names of Alexander, 


and 7 3 
whlch ex thace of guito clhomier pene, 
individuals. The comparison of these names 
with each other has fully confirmed what the 


demotic text of Rosetta had already told us 
—the existence in the popular idiographic 
writing 
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writing of an auxiliary series of signs, des- 


tined to express the sounds of names, 
and of words foreign to the ian lan- 
guage. We have given to this auxiliary 
system of writing the name of Phonetic 
writing. The several names written accord- 
ing to this method, as well on the Rosetta 
Stone as in the public document on papy- 
tus, being compared together, have dave 
us the certain value of all the characters 
which form together the demotic alphabet, 
or rather syilalical. 

The use of phonetic being once distin- 
guished in the demotic or popular writing, 
it was im nt to discover whether there 
was not also in the hieroglyphic writing a se- 
ties of signs likewise phonetic, employed for 
the same purpose ; because the discovery of 
this species of alphabet must produce, hy 
its A. veces to the numerous hierogly- 
phical inscriptions of which we have accu- 
rate copies, newer and positive results, highly 
interesting to history. 

The hieroglyphic text of the Rosetta in- 
scription might alone have decided this cu- 
rious question, and have given us also a 
nearly complete alphabet of phonetic hie- 
roglyphics, if the text had come to Europe 
entire. Unfortunately, the stone contains 
only the last fourteen lines of this text, and 
the ey -eE name of Ptolemy, in- 
elosed, like all the hieroglyphic proper 
names, in a kind of cartouch, is the ne 
one, of all those mentioned in the Gree 
text of the inscription, which has escaped 
total destruction, This name is formed of 
seven or eight hieroglyphic characters; and 
as the Greek name IITOAEMAIOE® con- 
tains fen letters, we could not fix any cer- 
tain relation between the values of the one 
and the others,—nothing besides authoris- 
ing us formally to consider the hieroglyphic 
name of Ptolemy as composed of phonetic 


A new Monument has at length removed 
all uneertainty in this respect, and has led 
us in a certain manner to most numerous, 
aod we may say the most unexpected, re- 
sults. 


The ptian Obelisk brought to Lon- 
don by M. Belzoni, from the island of Phils, 
was connected with a base, bearing a peti- 
tion, in the Greek language, addressed by 
the Priests of Isis, at Phila, to king Pto- 
lemy Euergetus II. to Queen Cleopatra his 
wife, and to Queen Cleopatra his sister *. 
I distinguished, in fact, in the hieroglyphic 


which cover the four faces of 
this cbelisk, the hieroglyphie name of Pto- 
’ isely similar to that in the hie- 


ic text of Rosetta: and this circum- 
stanee led me to suppose that the second 





* See she Eclaircissemens upon this in- 


“Garr Mace - ah Png am 
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cartouch (or scroll) placed on this obelisk 
near that of » and the last charac- 
ters of which, (that —- b the hie- 
ic proper names 

pa sol >. the idiographic signs of the 
feminine gender, contained, conformably to 
the Greek inscription on the base (or ») 
the name of Queen Cleopatra. 

If this were really the case, these two hie- 
roglyphic names of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
which in the Greek have some letters the 
same; mi aa to — a = ison 
between the hieroglyphic signs which com- 

them hoth; a if de einailiing 
etters in the two Greek names were ex- 
pressed in both the Eeyptien scrolls by the 
same hieroglyphic, it then became certain, 
that in the hieroglyphic writing there ex- 
isted, as in the demotic, a series of phonetic 
signs, that is to say, representing sounds or 
pronunciations. 

This hypothesis has become certainty by 
the mere comparison of these two hierogly- 

hic names : the second, third, fourth, and 
Feel characters of the scroll of Cleopatra, 
KAEOTITPA, and which represent the 
A, E, O and IT, are in the fact perfectly 
similar to the fourth, sixth, third, and first 
hieroglyphic characters of the name of Pto- 
lemy, which in like manner represent the 
A, the E, or the dipthong AI, the O, and 
the IT, of the same proper name ITTOAE- 
MAIOE. It then became very easy to in- 
fer the value of the characters which dif- 
fered in the two names, and this analysis 
gave us the “ong part of a phonetic hie- 
roglyphic alphabet, which it only remained 
to verify by applying it to other scrolls, and 
to complete by this verification. {t is thus 
that our hieroglyphic alphabet has progres- 
sively increased, and the general alphabet 
has been obtained *, 


—@—— 
Ready for Publication. 

Narrative of a Journey from the Shores 
of Hudson’s Bay, to the Mouth of the 
Copper-Mine River ; and thence in Canoes, 
along the Coast of the Polar Sea, 
of 500 miles, and of the Return of the Ex- 
pedition overland to Hudson’s Bay. Under- 
taken, and now published, under the direc- 
tion and authority of the Earl Bathurst, one 
of his Majesty's Principal Secretaries of 
State, &c. By tain Joun FRANKLIN, 
R.N. Commander of the Expedition. With 
an Appendix, containing subjects of Natu- 
ral History, by Jonw Ricnarpsow, M.D, 
Surgeon to the Expedition. 

e Napoleon Anecdotes: illustrating 
the mental Energies of the late Emperor of 
France, and the Characters and Actions of 
his contemporary Statesmen and Warrivrs. 


* From the Literary Gazette. 
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Part II. Embellished with e-beautiful Por- 
trait of the Empress Josephine. 

Dr. Cotryer’s Lectures on Scripture 
Comparisons, forming the Seventh and 
completing Volume of the Series on the 
Evidences of Christianity. 

Chronological, Biographical, Historical, 
and Miscellaneons Exercises, by the late 
Wiruiam Butter. 

Remarks on the Usefulness of Classical 
Learning. By James Beatriz, LL.D. To 
which is prefixed, a Biographical Sketch of 
the Author. 

The Cento, a Selection of approved Pieces 
from living Authors. 

Mr. J. Masor’s highly illustrated edition 
of Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, 
with the various River Fish, given in the 
highest style of wood engraving, from ori- 
rinal paintings by A. Cooper, Esq. R. A. 
3 r. W. Smith. ” 7 

Indian Essays on the Manners, Customs, 
and Habits of Bengal. 

The way to preserve Good Health; with 
a Treatise on Domestic Medicine. By 
R. Tuomas, M. D. 

Pharmacopceia Imperialis ; or a Compara- 
tive View of the Pharmacopeeias of the 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Colleges of 
Physicians ; with all the Latin Text of the 
latest Editions, and English Notes explain- 
ing the Chemical Decompositions of the 
Formule, &c. 

A Pocket Edition of Mr. Parxes’s Ru- 
diments of Chemistry, carefully correeted 
and adapted to the present state of Chemical 
Science. 

Don Carlos, a Tragedy. By Lord Joun 
Russexi. 

The Deluge, a Poem; and Werner, a 
Tragedy. By Lord Byron. 

he Reading Guide and Berkshire Direc- 
tory for 1823, including an enumeration of 
the Principal Seats of the Nobility and 
Gentry, and their present occupiers. 

Gonsalvo, a Tragedy, in five Acts. 

Portraits of the British Poets, Parts 16 
and 17 ; containing Sidney, Spenser, Quarles, 
Parnell, Fenton, Booth, Herbert, Godol- 
phin, Shadwell, Cibber, Dr. Joseph Warton, 
and Bishop. 

Laphna, or the Amulet, a Poem. By 
Miss Hixx, Author of The Poet’s Child. 

Blossoms, by Rosert Mittuouse; with 
Prefatory Remarks on his Genius and Situa- 
tion. By the Rev. Luxe Booker, LL. D. 

Time’s Telescope for 1823 ; containing an 
explanation of Saints’ Days and Holidays ; 
Sketches of Comparative Chronology, &c.&c. 

Annals of the Family of M‘Roy, by the 
Author of The Scottish Orphans, &c. 

The Confederates, a Story. 





Preparing for Publication. 
The new Edition of the Progresses of 
+Queen Elizabeth is in considerable forward- 
ness. Two vol are finished at the 
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press ; and the third is so far advanced, thas 
the whole may be expected early in 1823. 
The volumes are entirely new arranged, and 
will be accompanied by proper Indexes. 

A separate Volume, of the ‘* Progresses 
of King James,” is also preparing for the 
press by Mr. Nicuots. 

A complete History of London, West- 
minster, and Southwark, to be enriched 
with a great variety of Engravings of Ge- 
neral Views, Public Buildings, Antiquities, 
and Portraits. By Joun Baytey, 

F.S. A. one of his Majesty’s Sub-Commis- 
sioners on the Public Records, and Author 


* of the ‘* History of the Tower of London.” 


Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis, being a re- 
print of scarce and curious tracts relative to 
the county and city of Gloucester, illustra- 
tive of, and published during, the Civil 
War, with biographical and historical re- 
marks.—The first part will contain Corbet’s 
*¢ Historical Relation of the Military Go- 
vernment of Gloucester, from the beginning 
of the Civill Warre betweene King and Par- 
liament, to the Removall of Colonel Massie 
from, that Government to the Command of 
the Westerne Forces.” London, 1645.— 
Embellished with a fine portrait of Colonel 
Massie, and a plan of the city as it then 
stood, with the lines of the ancient fortifi- 
cations. 

Patronage of the Church of England, 
considered in reference to National Reform- 
ation and Improvement; to the permanence 
of our Ecclesiastical Establishments; and 
to its influence on the Pastoral Charge and 
Clerical Character. By Ricuarp Yarss, 
D.D. 

Av Essay on the Proof of the Inspiration 
of the Scriptures, deduced from the Com- 

letion of its Prophecies. By the Rev. 
are Witxinson, B. D. Rector of Bul- 
van, Essex. 

Critical Dissertation on Acts xvii. 30. 
«* The times of this ignorance God winked 
at;”’ in which it is shown, that this passage 
is expressive, not of mercy, but of judg- 
ment. By. J. CrowTHER. 

Original Views of the most interesting 
Collegiate and Parochial Churches in Eng- 
land. By T.P. Neate. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Samvet Curr, 
of Tewkesbury. 

Histoire des Superstitions. — L’Histoire 
general des Superstitions et des Cultes, avec 
des Notes sur le caractére des Prétres de 
toutes les Religions. Par une Societé des 
Philosophes. 

The two concluding Numbers of Mr. 
Britton’s Chronological Illustrations of 
the Ancient Architecture of England. 

A Letter to Mr. Canning, on the Com- 
mercial and Political Resources of Peru; 
setting forth the claims of that Country to 
be recognized as an Independent State. 

Impartial Account of the United States, 
drawn from actual observation during a re- 

sidence 
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aidence there of four years. By Mr. Isaac 


Hownes, of Liverpool. 

Letters from Spain and Po » by the 
Manrcuese Peccuio, an Italian Exile. 

A Treatise on Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy, adapted to practice, and to the 

rposes of elementary instruction. By 
Revise Rippie, Master of the Upper 
School, Royal Naval Asylum, Ciemulae 

Extraordinary Astronomical Discoveries, 
to shew the true Causes of the Tides on 
Mechanical Principles, founded on the laws 
of Hydrostatics. By L. Conrn, Exeter. 

Dendrologia Britannica. By Mr. Wart- 
son, of Hull. 

The Portrait of Mrs. Hannan More, 
lately painted by H. W. Pickerse11t, A.R.A. 

An highly-finished Engraving of St. 
Ethelbert’s Tower, Canterbury. By W. 
Dezste and J. A. Rotru. 





Curious Manuscrirt. 
(From the Belfast News-letter) 

Some time ago four manuscripts were 
found in an old oaken chest, in the ruins of 
the Abbey of Buna Margy, near Bally Cas- 
tle. One of these is now in the hands of 
the Editor of this paper, who will with 
pleasure submit it to the inspection of any 
person who wishes to examine antique ma- 
nuscripts. It is a theological work, written 
in the Latin language, on beautiful vellum, 
and containing about 600 large pages. The 
ink is intensely black, excepting only in the 
initial letters of sections or chapters, which 
are in a clear and vivid red. The hand- 
writi is regular, correct, and elegant, 
though abounding with contractions, such 
as were used by the clerks of the middle 
ages. The manuscript seems to have been 
perfected by three distinct persons, each of 
whom had transcribed a portion of the 
work. It appears from some dates which it 
contains, that the copyists of this theolo- 
gical treatise commenced their labours in 
the year 1338, and terminated them in the 
year 1340. From a passage at the end of 
the book, we learn that it belonged to 
the Monastery of St. Anthony of Delest- 
mon— 

* [ste liber este Monasterii sancti Antonii 
Delestmonii.” 


Now we are not acquainted with any an- 
cient monastery in this kingdom dedicated 
to St. Anthony, and we are inclined to be- 
lieve that this very beautiful manuscript had 
been brought from Spain by some Friar, to 
the Monastery of Buna Margy, which was 
not built till long after the year 1338. Ware 
states, that Buna Margy Monastery was 
erected in the 15th century, at the same 
time with the little friaries of Masscrin and 
Limbeg, and that it belonged to the third 
_order of St. Francis. But we are informed 
by Allemande, Harris, and De Burgh, that 
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it was built. by Surlebuidhe Mac-Donznel, 
father of the first Earl of Antrim, in the 
year 1512, The princely family of Mac- 
Donnel, founders of this Abbey, are lineal 
descendants of Colla Huais, who, in the 
fourth century, overthrew Feargus Fodia, 
King of Eamania or Eamhain, destroyed his 
palace, which stood at Creeveroe (Craobh 
Ruadh), in the neighbourhood of Armagh, 
and founded in his conquered territories the 
kingdom of Orgiel or Orgiella, De Burgh, 
in his Hibernia Dominicana, styles this 
Abbey Bunavargii and Bunamargii. We 
know not in whose possession the other 
three manuscripts found at Bunamargii are 
at present. The one in question was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Huggins, of Carrickfergus, 
to T. Millar, esq. Port-surveyor of Carrick- 
fergus, who has kindly favoured us with a 
perusal of the work. It is certainly the 
nest specimen of penmanship which we 
have ever seen, and the ink is superior in 
brilliancy and intenseness of colour to any at 
present manufactured in Europe. 


New Comer. 

A luminous appearance was observed in the 
heavens on the night of Wednesday, Nov. 13, 
at the distance of about a degree and a half 
from Cor Caroli, which very much resem- 
bled a small comet: it was viewed distinctly 
for ten minutes, from the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of East Grinstead, but a veil of 
wane-cloud overspreading that part fof the 
sky, it became no longer visible, and the 
atmosphere has since been too obscure to 
see it. This circumstance was communi- 
cated to us by a gentleman from the neigh- 
bourhood, who is desirous of exciting the 
attention of astronomers to the phenomenon. 


Comparative Nutritive Prorerties 

or Foon. 

An interesting report on this subject has 
been presented to the French Minister of 
the Interior, by Messrs. Percy amd Vauque- 
lin, Members of the Institute. The result 
of their experiments is as follows: In bread 
every 100lbs. is found to contain 80 lbs. of 
nutritious matter; butchers’ meat averaging 
the different sorts, contains only 35 lbs. in 
one hundred; French beans (in the grain) 
92lbs. in one hundred broad beans, 89; 
peas, 93; lentils (a species of half-pea, 
little known in England), 94 Ibs. in one hun- 
dred; greens and turnips, which are the 
most aqueous of all vegetables used in culi- 
nary purposes, furnish only 8 lbs. of solid 
nutritious substance in one hundred; car- 
rots (from which an inferior kind of sugar is 
produced), 14 lbs.; and what is remark- 
able, as being opposed to the old theory, 
100 lbs. of potatoes only yield 25 Ibs. of nu- 
triment. One pound of good bread is equal 
to 24lbs. of potatoes; and 75 lbs. of bread 
and 30 of meat, are equal to 300 of pota- 
toes. To go more into detail, }Ib. of Bread 


and 5 oz. of meat, are equal to 3 Ib. of pota- 
toes ; 
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toes; 1]b. of potatoes is equal to 4 of cab- 

and 8 of turnips; and 3 of rics, broad 

or French beans, in grain, is equal to 3 of 

. These facts, we conceive, merit 

the attention of the Committee for the Irish 

Subscription, and may prove generally use- 
ful in domestic management. 


Narurat History. 


Professor Lapostolle, of Amiens, has dis- 
covered that straw serves as a conductor. to 
hail and lightning. Repeated experiments 
have convinced him that straws united toge- 
ther serve equally well as iron rods, and are 
not attended with the same inconveniences. 
In consequence of this discovery, the 
meanest buildings may be secured from the 
effects of lightning in the most economical 
manner, and even crops on the land may be 

rotected against the ravages of hail. The 
Professor treats of the important advantages 
expected to result from his experiments, in 
a publication, entitled ‘‘Traité des Para- 
foudres et des Paragréles en cordes de 
paille.” 
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Suarsy Institution... 

A very interesting was delivered 
by Mr. James Jennings at the Surrey Insti- 
tution on the 1st of November. The imme- 
diate occasion of this Lecture appears to 
have been the approaching dissolution of 
this excellent establishment, and its intend- 
ed renovation upon a broad and liberal 
scale, calculated for the more effectual en- 
couragement of Literature, and the commu- 
nication of useful knowledge, under the 
title of ‘* The New Surrey Institution.” 
The Lecture exhibited very considerable re- 
search, as well as much taste and judgment; 
it was delivered in an eloquent manner, and 
has left an impression on the minds of the 
auditors which will not be easily obliterated. 

Royat Humane Society. 

In pursuance of the Will of the late Dr, 
Fothergill, the Royal Humane Society have 
offered a Prize Gold Medal, value 50 gui- 
neas, for the best essay or discovery *‘ On 
the Prevention of Shipwreck and the Pre- 
servation of Shipwrecked Mariners.” To 
be sent on or before the first day of Sep- 
tember, 1823. 


a 


ARTS AND 


Licutyine Conpuctors. 

Every useful improvement, made in any 
de ent of science, gives pleasure to the 
philosophical and benevolent mind; and in 
proportion as its effects are operative, either 
in removing the evils, or contributing to the 
enjoyment of life, our admiration is excited, 
and our respect for its author heightened. 
The recent invention of fixed conductors to 
ships, from the éerrific evil from which they 
are proposed to rescue thousands of our 
brave defenders, and from the certainty of 
their effect, ranks high ~:~ the modern 
improvements in science. Its operations 
are not confined by any local circumstances 
even to our own country, but will, we trust, 
in the philanthropic spirit of true philo- 
sophy, be as extensive as the evil with which 
it has to contend. The application of con- 
ductors, to guard ships y= the effects of 
lightning, was proposed soon after their 
application to buildings on land; but from 
scientific men being generally but little ac- 
quainted with the construction of ships, the 
methods proposed have been found inade- 

uate to the circumstances of the case: 

he conductors generally applied to British 
ships of war have been moveable chains, 
which it was intended should be continued 
from the top-gallant-mast head, down the 
backstay, over the channels, into the water. 
The trouble and difficulty of fixing these 
conductors have generally prevented their 
use; and most serious injuries from light- 
ning have been the consequence, in nu- 
merous instances, of the want of the neces- 
sary means of security. 


SCIENCES. 


Mr. Singer and several other electricians 
have perceived the necessity of fired condue- 
tors instead of moveable; but the 
tion of them, so that a continuity 
always be kept up, from the highest point 
of the masts to the water, when the Sper 
masts were lowered, was a difficulty which 
they could not overcome. The diversity of 
talents so evident in the progress of every 
department of science, is admirably adapted 
for the benefit of the world. It is seldom 
that ideas are conceived, carried into exeeu- 
tion, and brought to perfection by the same 
person ; and very often, without particular 
modifications and collateral inventions, the 
world would not be benefited by the profound 
researches and brilliant discoveries of phi- 


losophy. 

This ie presciely the state of the case of 
the conductors to ships’ masts. While 
buildings on land are de » ships would 
have remained exposed to the greater danger 
of their situation; and even the great dis- 
coveries of Franklin might have been but of 
little use to ships, had not Mr. Harris, by 
his invention of the application of fixed con- 
ductors to their masts, conferred a benefit 
on mankind, at which every feeling mind 
must rejoice. 

The invention of Mr. Harris is a fixed 
apparatus, which will keep up a continuous 
line of conductors, equally well when the 
upper masts are lowered, as when raised. 
Strips of copper sheet in two layers are let 
into the after part of the masts, which are 
connected by means of copper let into the 
caps.— Preference is given to copper om ; 

rat. 
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rather shan oo Sonne: tods, because of the 
greater extent of surface obteined; as the 
electric fluid is found to be transmitted 
along the surfaces of conductors, which, 
therefore, ire only sufficient thickness 
to prevent fusion. The extent of conduct- 
ing surface is given greater than the best 
electricians have found by experiment to be 
necessary under the greatest explosions. A 
metal rod is fixed on the truck which may 
be refixed at the head of the topmast, when 
the top-gallant-mast is struck, if thought 
necessary. The continuity is kept up from 
the heel of the lower masts into the water, 
by copper bolts driven through the keelson, 
and meeting horizontal bolts driven trans- 
versely through the keel; this disposition 
being adopted to prevent the bolts from 
passing through the false keel. To prevent 
the possibility of a discontinuity when the 
topmast is lowered, arising from the diame- 
ter of the upper part of the topmast being 
considerably less than the hole in the cap, a 
small plate is secured to the upper side of 
the cap, having a metal drop attached to it 
by @ hinge, which allows it always to fall 


against the copper in the topmast. 
That this mode of fixing conductors to 
ships’ masts will be attended with great be- 
t, there can be but little doubt; and 
Sep Gncrntiend cetiats consieess ty 
lightning at sea will bear a very small pro- 
pasion to feteoubich ovat gud bane. 
The question no longer is, whether the 
principle of conductors be good, but whether 
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bio Fh Seah peienin.eatone © tem 
ed forwards. The 

classical taste of the artist, is 
Toga, which envelopes the 

of the figure, falling down in 
massive folds over the back. 


lius : stretching forth his 
his people, as Pontifex Maximus: and in 
the well-known features of our late revered 
Monarch, recognising the Pater Patrie and 
the countenance of a good man. It is dif- 
pene why wegen mp mag or 
coup is to be seen to the best ; but 
om all sides it is picturesque and in true 
drawing. Withas 
son standing near S 
slight effort of imagination is necessary to 
sup that the horse is in actual motion. 
—The work is of heroic size, and displays 
great sculptural erudition in the eager 
and knowledge of anatomy. Upon the w 
it may be considered an eminently success- 
ful effort of the artist’s skill; an ornament 
and credit to the town; and a memento of 
the affections of the inhabitants to the me- 
mory of one of the best Monarchs that ever 
graced a Throne.—Let us indulge the 
hope, that Edinburgh bag merited the 
name of ‘another Athens,” Liverpool may, 
in time, deserve the appellation of ‘* another 
Corinth ;” distinguished as the emporium 
of Commerce, and decked with the trophies 
of Art; presenting in her monumeuts in- 





their effectual application can be i d; 
and this, Mr. Harris to have done 
with such an acquaintance with the objec- 
jections that have been and may be brought 
against it, that it t be d 
that the invention will be established on the 
most solid and satisfactory grounds. 


Equestrian Statue of King — Hi, 
erected at Liverpool at an 4,0001, 
raised by public Sul'scripti ae On the sth 
Sept. 1822, the Equestrian Statue of his 
late Majesty was placed on the pedestal, in 
the opeu space at the junction of London- 
road and Pembroke-place, in Liverpool. The 
Statae is of bronze, and executed hy West- 
macott. The of the horse, for which 
the war-horse of Curdestan appears to have 
served as @ model, is an exquisite specimen 
of sculpture. The animal is represented in 
gtaceful and spirited action, with one leg 
thrown : the fine bend of his neck, 
the fire of his countenance, and his general 
spirit and animation, are truly grand. The 

ure of his Majesty is a good resemblance 

what he was in the prime and vigour of 
health. He sits the horse with an elegant 
freedom and firmness, holding the reins with 


* This is the first raised in Great Britain, 
Liverpool having set & similar example, in 
erecting the first monument to Lord Nelson. 


Lend t 








centi to public Virtue, and recalling to 
mind the glorious exploits of illustrious 


Britons ! 





A Newty-Inventen Parvtinc Passs, 
called the British and Foreign Printing Ma- 
chine, was exhibited a few days ago toa 
numerous body of printers and scientific 
men, who expressed themselves highly sa- 
tisfied with its extraordinary powers. It ap- 
pears admirably calculated for the printing 
of books, newspapers, and, in fact, for every 
description of work that can be done by ma- 
chinery. In velocity of movement it rivals 
steam printing machines, and far excels them 
iu clearness of impression and goodness of 
register. Two men and three boys were en- 
abled to print at the rate of twenty-five sheets 
tin a minute! every impression being remark- 
ably clear and perfect. 

kets have been lately invented in Aus- 
tria, which can be thrown to such a prodi- 
gious height, that they are said to have been 
seen at a distance of twenty German, or near 
a hundred Englist: miles. Should this state- 
ment prove correct, they will not only prove 
useful as common teak, but may be em- 


ployed with advantage to science, in 


geodcesiacal observations. 

Dr. Taddei has discovered that Gelatine 
mixed with corrosive sublimate renders it 
innoxiows. He gave twelve grains of it to 

two 
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two rabbits: and they did not exhibit any 
symptoms of having suffered from it in’ the 
least degree : whereas ‘a single grain of the 
sublimate, administered in its pure form, 
was sufficient to kill them. .The injurious 
effects of a grain of sublimate are neutra- 
lised by twenty-five grains of fresh, or by 
thirteen grains of dry, Gelatine. 

A New Mone or Tannine Leatuer.— 
A young Chemist has lately invented a new 
mode of tanning leather, by which raw hides 
are made perfect leather iv less than six 
weeks, instead of laying twelve months in 
the tan-pit, as heretofore. The expense, 
too, is less than one-half by the new pro- 
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eess. The men who has bought the 
discoverer’s invention is a noted ition 
member and contractor; and, from the 


terms of his stipulation with the fortunate 
chemist, we may form some j nt of 
the probable magnitude of the results. He 
has paid him 10,000/. down; he has given 
him obliga’ deeds, securing him 5,000i. 
on the Ist of Jan.; 5,000/. per annum for 
the four years next succeeding, and after- 
wards 1,100/. a year for life! It is expected 
that the price of a pair of boots will net ex- 
ceed eight shillings; and that a correspond- 
ing fall will be produced in all leather manu- 
facture. 


-~ G-- 


ANTIQUARIAN 


PennsYLvANIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from a German Settler in the Western parts, 
July 28, 1821: 

«* Near Brownsville, a town on the Mo- 
nongahila, in the Western part of Penn- 
sylvania, a storm lately tore up a large oak. 

y its fall with its roots, the surface of a 
sand-stone was laid bare about sixteen feet 
square. On the smooth surface of this work 
several figures are engraved, among which 
are two of the human form, a man and wo- 
man, with a tree between them; the wo- 
man has fruit in her hand ; figures of deer, 
bears, turkey-cocks, are also carved on it. 
The oak was at least from 500 to 600 years 
old, consequently these figures must have 
been carved long before the discovery of 
America by Columbus. Similar discoveries 
have likewise been made in other parts of 
the United States. In the countries about 
the Ohio several hills have been already dis- 
covered, which are certainly the work of hu- 
man hands, and must have required the la- 
bour of thousands. On a journey through 
them, I saw, amongst others of these hills, 
whose perpendicular height was 75, the cir- 
cumference at the base 540, and at the top 
120 feet.—On the sides and on the summit 
grow large oaks, apparently from four to 
six hundred years old. Near the mouth of 
the river 7 sore ter wl 183 miles below 
Pittsburgh, there is an ancient fortification, 
occupying about 40 acres of ground. Round 
it are several quadrangles of 140 to 200 feet 
in length, surrounded with ramparts from 
10 to 30 feet in height, on which there are 
also very old oaks. On each side are three 
openings at equal distances, the middle one 
man 30 feet in breath and 22 in height. 


RESEARCHES. 


of their forefathers. In digging cellars and 
wells, are occasionally found petrified in- 
struments and utensils, which indicate a de- 

- of civilization unknown in any of the 
ndian nations. 


Ancient Papyrus. 


A roll of papyrus, measuring about eleven 
inches in length and five in circumference, 
has been discovered in the island of Elephan- 
tina, and purchased for Mr. Bankes. It is 
found to contain a portion of the latter part 
of the Iliad, very fairly written in large ca- 
pitals, such as were in use during the time 
of the Ptolemys, and under the earlier Ro- 
man Emperors. The lines are numbered, 
and there are Scholia in the margin. A 
copy is to be made from this valuable MS. 
at Cairo, that it may serve as a duplicate, 
in case of any accident in its voyage to Eng- 
land. The person who procured this trea- 
sure for Mr. B, is a young man, who has 
been in his employ for some years to ex- 
plore such of the antiquities and geo- 
graphy of the East as were left unascertain- 
ed by Mr. B. himself. 

Orientat Literature. 

The Bombay Gazette mentions that an 
Alphabet has lately been discovered which 
will probably serve as a key to the ancient 
inscriptions in the Indian caves, such as 
Elephanta, Keneri, and others. Thus their 
date, uses, and origin may be ascertained, 
and stand instead of the existing wild Ori- 
ental fictions concerning them. 


Ancient Weapon. 


A few days ago, as some miners were dig- 
ging, and — puddle or washing-place 
or lead ore, at the Lead Mine Works, ad- 
Llanrwst, 





The whole is surrounded by a d of 
earth, the base of which is from 36 to 40 
feet, and its height about 10 feet. Accord- 
ing to all appearance, the works have been 
abandoned for many centuries, but by whom 
they were erected is unknown; the oldest 
Indians say that they existed at the arrival 


joining Oakland (Cilrhew), bY 


they discovered in the ruins of the earth, 
two yards deep, a Battle Axe, in excellent 
—> which is supposed to have 

en lost and buried there since the great 
battle, fought near Gwydir-house, now the 
seat of the present Lord Gwydir (which is 


near 
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near to, and adjoi the above sy 
the earions” Combran Prince’ Lipoareh 
Hen, with the Saxons, in the year 610.— 
Gwydir derives its name from Gwaed-dir : 
or, the Bloody Land, in allusion to the 
above battle fought there at that period. It 
is conjectured that this curious instrument, 
in addition to its antiquity, is of a valuable 
metallic substance ; its weight is 28 ounces, 
and it is now deposited, for inspection, with 
Mr. R. Jones, stationer, Ruthin. 
GeotocicaL PHENOMENA. 

A specimen of a toad, which was taken 

alive from the centre of a mass of solid 
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stone, has been sent to thé College Mu- 


Poetry. 


seum of Edinburgh Lord Duncan.— 
Spix and Martins, the Batavian naturalists, 
during their residence in Brazil, found bones 
of the Megatherium in limestone caves.— 
Several of the large bones of the mammoth 
have lately been discovered in the provitice 
of Groningen, and deposited in the public 
Museum.—Another fissure or cave, contain- 
ing bones of quadrupeds, has been discovered 
in the limestone of Yorkshire. A cave, near 
Sundwich, in Westphalia, 1,500 yards in ex- 
tent, has been found to contain bones and 
skeletons of an unknown species of bear. 


—e-— 
SELECT POETRY. 





The following Greek Poem is, with the Author’s concurrence, presented to our 


Readers. 


It is contained in a privately printed work, of considerable interest, 


which we may avail ourselves of some future opportunity of more largely noticing. 
EIS MATEPA ‘AFAITHTON ‘PIXAPAON KPAZZON, 
TA®ENTA "EN TQ, TQN KPAEIQN KOIMHTHPIQ, 
TQ, "EN “APAESIN. 

"Q urn’ aexaiov Kexoowy, w Acive rUuBs, 
"Os Jn cots Parc poss Umdikao wAtiora xamovTwy 
Lopar’ tnav reoydvwy, tay ooree wubeTas non 
*Ay Jopov evewerra vexgay by’ ayaAuara xeiras, 
"AAN’ ov Tav weortgwy Onn’ ovdiva rade xexgudas 
Kgtiocova tov mov rateds avjovs, ov AUxaBarra 
Teroagauxorray ayovra xarixtave Moiga xearaun, 
Nnans* ov)” cyabay rep tovrwy Qeideras Aidas* 
"Os wore Sport” Evauer WorePavw ty “Légvn, 
"Ey Oniaw te wip Bacsricons odvou’ Eero, 
Envédoy’, regan, xal modrdxs dooney GAnrn 
“Ooris of cirou xexenutyos els Iduor EADos" 
Tovs + a@irous iDiAn, xal ysirocw ay paty” Creep, 
Tlaos wigintsdvecow atigria Asucv auvrwy, 
OixoQirak cxyabds, mirrds Piros, irbacs axoirng. 
OVX xor wexos twy oxorsas Dinae Qcmirras, 
"AAN’ ctl Ongly ve nanny xocd veixe” aPnecs” 
Kal moadrovs rpoutenfer autivore untiaaclas, 
"Hon desvoutvous xab revzcee xeeriy Exorras, 
“Hyats 2) ore On wracs imrece Avye’ dduia 
“H, wargid’, iuQuawy re paxiy xands dero nudomuds’ 
Oud! psy APIoyyov Bourcuraly odd tarexsgdn 
“EAAaxey 1 Bovan Tlavsgviwy, AX’ ayognray 
"Eobacy, xal Qirddnuor, 10° Elona psoowdvngor, 
"Iodvopor omevdovta Pidny woseiodar Légrny. 
Oud oy’ aweignros coins” weel yee pot pv arog 
Tlasdeices yAunsens xAosgois orePavoscs TEHNAR, 
“Occa t’ imicracbas xenv wW tO paputvor arden 
“Hoey, adrroledwr dv uw tox a yrAwoour 
Kaige por, © warep icGat, xal aly “Aidao douoses, 
Ouvdé wor’ &prnaw cio y’ tecoues, ove tv drcign® 
LiPGuadsos waiduy picatos recosy rade Pure’. 

Ey Aovdivw, Eres WX, 


TRANSLATION. 
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Taansiation. 


To my beloved Father, Ricuarp Grace, 
interred in the Grace Mausoleum at Arles*. 
THOU sacred dome, whose lofty walls 
inshrine 
The hallow’d dust of Grace’s noble line! 
Though, in the silent chambers of the dead, 
Rest many a dauntless heart and able head, 
Yet can I boast of all that honour’d race 
Whose ashes blend within thy cold embrace, 
Not one has yet excell’d my much-loved sire 
In virtuous act, or intellectual fire : 
My much-loved Sire-—whom unrelenting 


fate, 
That strikes alike the lowly and the great, 
Ere forty summers had impair’d his bloom, 
Sent a rich victim to the greedy tomb: 
My Sire,—whose mansion in Iérne’s isle 
(Where green Queen’s County sees her mea- 
dows smile) 
Welcomed the wanderer to its opening door ; 
And for the houseless stranger spread its 


store : 
My Sire—in whom a friend the friendless 
found ; [wound ; 
Whose soothing hand relieved the bosom’s 
Who cheer’d the poor, who pleas’d the 
wealthy guest ; 
At home, abroad, by ev’ry tongue confess’d 
Of husbands, fathers, patrons, friends, the 
best. 


In his pure heart, while minist’ring the 
laws t, 
No private feelings wrong‘d the public cause : 
Justice his single aim: beneath his sight 
Contention died, and Feuds dispers’d in flight. 
When o’er the land fell Discord} rear’d 


head, 
And, breathing venom, foul contagion spread : 
When the wide realm convuls’d with strong 
alarms, 
Saw lawless thousands madly rush to arms, 
His kindness mov’d e’en men with fury blind, 
And his soft words chas’d error from the 
mind. 


In him the Senate of Iérne saw 
A patriot, true to freedom and to law, 


Select Poetry. 
Averse from ends, which mesner souls pur- 





[ Nov. 


sue 5 
A from all the mercenary crew,— 
Hee sirm——his noble aim, was but to see 
Iérne rich in British liberty. 

To learning early led, her choicest flowers 
He cull’d, and revell’d in her rosy bowers ; 
And thence, to speak his elegance of mind, 
Wreaths for his youthful brow, in Fancy’s 

hour, he twined. 
Yet nought scholastic stiffen’d in his mien : 
There in full ease the polish’d man was seen : 
While from his lips, in purity of tone, 
Each foreign language glided as his own. 


All hail, thou best of parents! and fare- 

well! [dwell, 

Long—long on thee my every thought shall 
Though sever’d from me by the tomb’s 





deep night, 
Affection still shall hold thee in her sight, 
Her day’s fond musing, and her dream’s 
delight. 


Lov’d Sire! the second of thy filial trine, 
Thy Sheffield hangs this offering on thy 


shrine. 
—o— 
HORACE. . Bs 
Ope IX. Lrs. I. Transtatep. 


pest thou behold Soracte’s height 
Capt o’er with wintry snow— 
Trees void of leaves, and frozen streams, 
Which ice forbids to flow ? 


Dis the cold with cheerful blaze, 
Thaliarchd dear, 
And with free use of Sabine wine ’ ‘ 
The winter’s dulness cheer. 


Trust to the Gods the rest, who curb 
The tempest’s direful rage, 

When they against the verdant grove 
Genet combat wage. 


For future life dismiss all thought, 
To present turn your care ; 

Nor spurn, O youth, a virtuous flame, 
Nor scorn the dance to share. 





* Richard Grace, Esq. M. P. the very accomplished subject of the foregoing lines, was 
q ry P ) Zo 


eldest son of William Grace (by M 
near Dublin), who was third son of 
Grace, Esq. who died 1708. 
issue by Jane, 


hter of the Honourable John Evans, son of Geor, 


daughter and heir of Richard Harford of Marshfield 
ichael Grace of Gracefield, thé son and heir of Oliver 
He died at Southville on the 9th of Jan 


1801, leaving 


Lord Carbery, three 


sons; viz. Sir William Grace, Bart.; Sheffield Grace of Lincoln's Inn, F.S.A.; and 
Capt. Percy Grace of H. M. ship Cyren’. Sir William Grace succeeded in 1818 to the 
a of his kinsman Sir Richard G. Gamon, M.P. for Winchester, who left no male 
issue by his wife Lady Amelia, daughter of John Murray, 3d Duke of Athol, K.T. Sir 


Richard’s only sister, Anna Eliza, married James 
Lady Anna-Eliza, married to Ric 


had a daughter, 


dges, the last Duke of Chandos, and 
Grenville, Duke of Buckingham 


and Chandos. It may be added, that Clara-Louisa, the only sister of Richard Grace, mar- 


ried William Middleton of 


Stockeld Park, whose eldest son Peter married the Hon. Juliana 


Stourton, daughter of Charles Philip 16th Lord Stourton.—(See p. 48 of the Hundred of 

Mere, by ‘Sir Richard Coit Hoare, Bart. in the History of Modern Wiltshire) 

t The Rebellion of 1798. 
While 


t Viz. as a Magistrate of the Queen’s County. 
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While age does not oppress thy head, 
Now o’er the extensive plains 
At certain hours are whispers heard 
From nymphs, and am’rous swains. 
And now the pleasant laugh detects, 
The girl concealed in vain, 
Now from her arm some pledge we snatch 
Nor would she it retain. 
S——n L——y., 
Ashford Grammar School, Nov. 1822. 


—_@— 
SONNETS 
(For October 2ist, 1822.) 
I. 


THE year hath clos’d, since Edward, still 
deplor’d, 
Put on his robes of immortality— 

White ones I trust, for on his dying Lord 
In death he trusted, and his glazing eye 
Was Heaven-directed, and the faultering 

word 
Last trembling on his lips, was the record * 
Of prayer for mercy, which some stander 
by [ing tie. — 
Tn anguish breath’d o'er friendship’s burst- 
Yet still we commune with him, when we seek 
The temple of our common Sire, to raise 
«<The Song of Moses and the Lamb ;”— 
or gaze 
Enrapt on Nature’s pomp—or from the cheek 
Of widow’d anguish wipe the furrowing tear, 
Chiefly from her’s to him in life most dear. 


Il. 

Epwarp! thy grateful voice oftimes hath won 
My soul from sorrow’s life-consuming reign 

To healthful joy.—Oh ne’er shall I again 
Thy converse share in worlds beneath the 

sun ! [is run, 
Else would I tell thee, though thy span 

Still every friendly heart thy impress wears. 

Thy parents struggle with their griefs and 

cares ; 

And meekly still, thy pensive Charlotte bears 
Her lonely lot, and piliows on her breast 
Thy young Posthumus—hymning him to 

rest [knee, 
With mournful lullabies ; while at her 

Thy blue-ey’d Edward cons his lesson o’er, 

Or in gay pastime sporting on the floor, 
Thrills her fond heart with looks resemb- 

ling thee ! J.W. L.B 


—=@-— 
MARY MORGAN. 
A Fracment. 
. (From the Wild Irish Girl) 
**O, she was all for which fond Mothers 


_ PTY {day, 
Blessing their babes, when first they see the 
Beauty and she were one.”—Dvuke. 


SWEET Mary Morgan! lovely maid, 

~ » Who liv’d near Drogheda ; 

To whom the swains fond homage paid— 
« <Bhe-Queen of Credan gay ! 


Select Poetry. 





* Amen. 
°-Grewr, Mac. November, 1822. 
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A short squat form, near three feet high, 
So charming was to view; 

She now could only boast one eye, 
But formerly could two / / 


Of brown cloth was her jacket made, 
With loose sleeves to the wrist; 

And many an Irish lad essay’d— 
But she would ne’er be kiss’d! 


Those loose sleeves were of Camiet red, 
And striped o’er with green; 

And turned up so nice, ’tis said 
A huge broad cuff was seen. 


Of scarlet fringe her petticoat, 
Her apron of green serge, 
And scarlet tape was seen afloat 
Where ancles huge emerge. 


She was well vers’d in Irish-brogue ; 
Her stockings worsted blue ; 

Her carrot locks were then in vogue— 
O’er which a Coiff she threw. 


A handkerchief without a pin, 
Of scarlet then was flung; 

Which underneath her unctious chin— 
In a large bow was hung ! ! T.N 


a 
EPIGRAM. 
AS Tom was one day in deep chat with his 


mother, 
And talking about this, that thing, and 
t’other; 
She strongly advis’d him if e’er he should 
wed, head.” 
*¢ Over household affairs his wife should be 
*¢ Yes !”—replied Tom—* I've no objection 
to that,— Hat* !" 
Let my wife be the Head—but I will be 


T.N. 
—— }-— 
EPIGRAM. 
Founded on Fact. 
ONCE Pornust in the narrow passage 
of a street, [meet ; 
Old Tom{ with hod of mortar chane’d to 
And passing, squeez’d him so against the 
wall, 
That he had nigh let hod and mortar fall; 
When this remonstrance Tom made in a 


trice— [twice ! {” 
*¢* Such Gentlefolks as you should come in 
T. N. 





* The reader is aware, that when the 
Har is in its proper place, it is above the 
Head. oa 

+ A personage weighing about twenty 

t A Uricklayer's labourer, and from the 
natural imbecillity of his mind, this trite re- 
monstrance is rendered worthy of record. 

HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—@— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Greater anxiety and alarm has been pro- 
duced on the Paris Stock Exchange than 
has been experienced since the eventful pe- 
riod of 1815. The panic was occasioned by 
rumours of an approaching war with Spain. 
It was said, and believed, that a note from 
Verona has been addressed to the Spanish 
Government, expressing dissatisfaction at 
some of the late political changes, and call- 
ing for certain modifications in the consti- 
tution, which the Spaniards were unwilling 
to adopt. A war was apprehended as the 
necessary consequence. The French funds 
fell 34 per cent.; the Spanish more than 
5 per cent.; and other foreign securities 
in proportion. The report was altogether 
groundless. 

The most dreadful charges of infanticide 
have been established against a midwife at 
Longwy, in France. This wretch used to 
admit females in a state of pregnancy to her 
house, and for a certain reward undertook 
to carry the children to the hospitals, but 
invariably murdered them. Thé police, upon 
getting information of the circumstance, re- 
paired to the scene Of blood, and in her gar- 
den found buried the bodies of several mur- 
dered innocents. She has been sent to pri- 
son to take her trial for the crime. 


SPAIN. 


Events in the North of Spain appear de- 
cidedly in favour of the Constitutionalists. 
The accounts may be exaggerated, but there 
can be no doubt that the cause of the Roy- 
alists is declining. After a siege of seven 
days, and an obstinate resistance, Castelfol- 
lit surrendered to the Constitutional troops, 
under Mina, on the 24th of October. It is 
stated in an official notice that the Priest 
Merino was beaten on the 28th of October, 
in the environs of Lermes. He lost 200 
men, killed and wounded, and nearly an 
equal number of prisoners was taken. On 
the 81st the whole of his band was likewise 
routed in the neighbourhood of Roa. It 
was, with difficulty he himself escaped, ac- 
companied by a few horsemen. General 
Espinosa defeated Quesada on the 25th and 
e6th near Santa Cruz de Campezu. Of the 
$000 men whom he commanded, :nore than 
700 lay.dead or wounded on the field of bat- 
tle; remainder, with the exception of 


about 80 men who accumpanied Quesada in 
his flight, threw away their arms, and dis- 
persed themselves on the high roads.—Ad- 
viees from Catalonia state, that Gen. Mina, 
at the head uf 22,000 men perfectly orga- 





nized, has put himself in motion upon all 
points. Letters from Bayonne, of 4th 
of November, repeat the accounts of Que- 
sada’s defeat with great loss. ‘The accounts 
from Pampeluna concur in representing the 
Constitutional troops to be generally suc- 
cessful, and that the operations of the Army 
of the Faith are now altogether defensive. 

In the discussion of the Cortes, on the 
14th of October, the National Congress has 
accorded to Government the necessary pow- 
ers for the extraordinary levy of 29,000 men, 
and 7,900 horses, which has caused the 
greatest impression. The Minister of War 
presented several statements on the force of 
the Spanish Army, which were as follow : 
—The per t army, posing the ac- 
tive militia and infantry, 108,051 ; horse, 
or cavalry, 15,090; officers, 7,895 ; total, 
131,036.—The different forces of the Por- 
tuguese army, 60,300; horse, 12,000 ; being 
in the whole, 203,336. 


PORTUGAL. 


The King of Portugal has published the 
following :—*‘ The Cortes, &c. Consider- 
ing the urgent necessity at the present mo- 
ment of succeeding to the formation of a 
new Civil Code, &c.: it was proposed and 
is resolved, to give a great reward to the 
individual who, before the 1st December 
1824, shall present the best project of a 
Civil Code for Portugal. The decision to 
be made by five persons to be inted 
the Cosme’ te die Gas Aran er “hen 
wards to be revised by the Cortes, whose 
determination shall fix the claim to the 
prize. The prize shall be 30,000 golden 
crusades, payable in 20 years, and 600,000 
reas of annual revenue to be applied to this 
purpose; also a medal of the value of 
50,000 reas. The unsuccessful candidates 
shall be rewarded according to the recom- 
mendation of the Cortes.” 


ITALY. 


The first conference of the Allied Sove- 
reigns at Verona, took place on the 20th of 
October. The Duke of Wellington was the 
only foreign plenipotentiary who was admit- 
ted to the conference. 

On the 17th ult. the superb church of St. 
Peter, at Venice, was struck by lightning : 
in one moment the cupola was in flames, and 
falling in, the whole edifice was reduced to 
a heap of ruins. This Church, next to thas 
of St. Mark, was the finest at Venice. 

By letters from Verona of the 31st Oc- 
tober, we learn that the King of Sardinia 
arrived 
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arrived there on that day. The King of 
Prussia was expected to leave on the Tues- 
day following, on an Italian tour, acecom- 
ied by M. de Humboldt. Nothing more 
than very indefinite rumours respecting this 
august assembly have occurred. Some have 
stated, that disputes have arisen between the 
leading Powers ; the others, that the meet- 
ing had broken up, and that the Sovereigns 
had taken their departure. On the subject 
of Spain, it is not unlikely but that the 
mt French Ministry has views different 

m those of the Allies generally, and cer- 
tainly from those of the English Ministry. 
As to Greece, too, it is not improbable that 
great diversity of opinion and inclination ex- 
ists.—This practical good will result from 
the ing, that the views of the different 
Cabinets will be better ascertained by each 
other; and to have felt the difficulties of 
the cases which have fallen under their de- 
liberations, may, and we hope will, lead to 
the adoption of a wise and prudent course. 

Ervetion or Mount Vesuvius *.— We 
extract the following articles from the Naples 
Gazette :— 

Oct. 21.—Yesterday at sunrise Vesuvius 
was tranquil, though for two days the water 
of the surrounding wells had entirely disa; 
peared ; but a few seconds after 12 o'clock, 
smoke, mixed with lava as usual, began to 
appear. About two o’clock a dreadful in- 
ternal noise was heard throughout the 
whole neighbourhood, and this noise conti- 
nued to increase till midnight. In fine, 
about half-past three o'clock, a terrible ex- 
plosion took place from the upper cone, pre- 
ceded by repeated shocks and internal how!l- 
ings from the mountain. The shocks in- 
creased gradually to sunrise, and about two 
hours r sunrise a torrent of lava, about 
a mile broad, was perceived, extending as 
far as a mile and a half between the Casa 
de la Favorite and Resina. The terror of 
the peasants, and of the oy who at this 
season occupy their country houses, was so 
great, that the road from Portici to Naples 
was filled with carriages conveying families 
and valuables from the scene of danger. 
According to the latest accounts, the moun- 
tain was undergoing great convulsions, and 
though the weather was serene, a thick 
cloud of ashes and stones darkened all the 
left side of the crater, and exhibited a spec- 
tacle at once picturesque and awful. 

Oct. 23.— eruption of Vesuvius is 
terrible. The torrent of lava which flows 
towards Resina has already covered 100 
acres of und. The showers of ashes 
darken the sky, and fall even in the streets 
of the capital. The stones which have 
fallen at Boscotre Casa have accumulated to 
the height of five palms. The eruptions of 
stones are frequent, and the sounds which 





* See accounts of various eruptions of 
Vesuvius in Part I. p. 393. 
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issue from the mountain are frightful. All 
the people who lived near the volcano have 
fied. About 800 persons from the neigh- 
bouring villages have been received by order 
of the police and prefecture. 

Rome.—The e Frecino, which has 
been always so neers to the surround- 
ing country, under changes 
ike a summer. Fan concive a 
has caused the waters of the lake to decrease 
daily, and they have retired above fifty fees 
from their former limits. The Frecino has 
for these twenty years past constantly en- 
croached on the surrounding shores. The 
sinking of its waters has exposed to view 
various urns and sarcophaguses, some of 
Terra Cotta, and others of stone. Among 
them there is one of white stone, which at- 
tracts the attention of the amateurs. This 
sarcophagus is of one piece, 94 palms long, 
44 broad, and 5 high. The inscriptions 
are still covered by the water. 

GERMANY. 

Rostock, in the Duchy of Mecklenturg.— 
On the 21st of May 1822, a Stork was shot 
on the estate of Count Von Bothmer, on 
the coast uf the Baltic, not far from Wismar, 
in the Duchy of Mecklenburg. This Stork 
had an arrow, which was probably discharged 
at it by some African savage, sticking per- 
pendicularly in its neck. The arrow was 
two feet ten inches in length, of black wood, 
with an iron head of rude workmanship, 
which was fastened to the wood with a 
string. It projected by nearly a third of 
its length above the head of the stork, and 
the lower part about as much below the 
breast. It was observed that several other 
storks vainly endeavoured to free their com- 
panion from this troublesome ornament, 
which it doubtless brought from its winter 
abode in Africa. A draughtsman of the 
name of F. Lenthe made a drawing of it om 
stone. It was afterwards stuffed; and is 
preserved in the Museum of the University 
of Rostock. . 

TURKEY AND GREECE. 

Violent altercations have taken place be- 
tween the Turkish and Egyptian naval com- 
manders. The Egyptian fleet has returned 
to Alexandria, and the Turkish fleet to the 
Dardanelles, after losing, in its hasty return, 
and an unsuccessful attack on the Greeks on 
the 20th September, two frigates, a cor- 
vette, and some brigs. The Greeks are now 
masters of the Archipelago. The Pacha 
of Egypt has recalled his troops from Candia 
to Alexaudria, in consequence of some va- 
riance with the Divan. 

On the 26th of September, the reduction 
of the citadel of Corinth took place. In 
virtue of the capitulation the Turkish officers 
preserved their arms aud . The 
garrison, consisting of 4000 men, laid down 
their arms, and e not to serve against 
the Christians. On the 26th the Turks 


evacuated the place, and erossed Thermo- 
pyle. 
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their march, and on the 7th October Jussuf 
arrived at Jenissa with his troops. The 
Turks admired the conduct of the Greeks. 
The faithful execution of this capitulation 
has made a t sensation at Janissa. 
Chourschid P; himself was surprised. 
From different accounts it appears that 
the Greeks are proceeding in a career of 
success. The Morea is again delivered from 
the Turks, except Patras, Napoli di Ro- 
mania, Coron, Modon, and the fort of 
Lepanto, opposite to Patras. 
e entire evacuation of the two princi- 
polities of Wallachia and Moldavia is at 
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length carried into execution by the troops 
of Sultan. Prince Ghica, ~ te new hos- 
podar of the former province, made his 
entry into Bucharest on the 6th October. 
Stourdza, the new hospodar of Moldavia, 
arrived at Jassy on the 11th of the same 
month. 

Accounts from the Persian frontiers, re- 
ceived vid Constantinople, are more favour- 
able to the Turks.—Selim Pacha, who com- 
manded in Musch, had made an attack in 
the night on the Persian camp, on which 
occasion he took not only much booty, but 
many prisoners of distinction, who were ex- 
pected soon to arrive at Constantinople. 


a 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The counties of Cork, Limerick, and 
Waterford, are still a scene of outrage. The 
combination against tithes is carried on with 
the most determined perseverance: the 
country people are warned, on pain of death, 
not to draw off the tithe of the clergyman, 
when it is taken in kind; and in conse- 
quence, the tithe in several places is rotting 
on the spot where it is collected. The 
tithe corn is burned in several places, some- 
times by gangs, and sometimes by the appli- 
cation of some chemical preparation, which 
remains in the rick or corn stack several 
hours before combustion takes place.—A 
young girl who was supposed to have caused 
the apprehension of four men for a murder 
in February last at Cappa, was seized by a 
man with his face blackened, not a hundred 
yards from a cluster of houses, dragged into 
a grove, and her throat cut across with a 
razor, but some persons arrived in time to 
save her life.—Several houses in Limerick 
county have been visited by parties of ruf- 
fians—a building occupied as a barrack has 
been burnt; a soldier has been stabbed near 
Castle Connel, and thrown into a ditch.— At 
one o'clock in the morning of the 29th ult. 
an armed banditti entered the house of the 
Rev. J. P. Creagh, Hydepark, in the north 
suburbs of Cork, and having made a noise 
which awoke the butler, he got up and 
went out, when they shot him through the 
neck, and he expired in a few minutes. This 
insecurity of life and property is dreadful ; 
and whether the remedy is to be found in 
the vigilant administration of special laws, in 
military coercion, or in measures of amelio- 
ration, one thing is certain, that a remedy 
ought to be devised and applied. 

ose s of the co. of Kildare, in the 
neighbourhood of Rathangan, Kildare, and 
rtstown, have for the last two months 
been much alarmed, in consequence of large 
armed parties on foot and on Meveihash, pa- 
troling the country at night, and forcing 


their oaths of association on every person 
they can possibly influence to take them. 
Several have been severely flogged with 
thorn bushes for refusing, or uttering a word 
against the ribband system.—One man, near 
Dunmurry, was within these few days 
wounded through the neck with a musket 
ball, but is likely to recover. We under- 
stand a considerable armed party was met a 
few nights since, near Rathbridge, by a pa- 
trole of dismounted dragoons, attended by a 
magistrate. The party fired on two consta- 
bles who were in advance, and on the con- 
stables’ returning the fire, dispersed into an 
adjoining bog. The night being dark, the 
troops could not pursue. 


Qe 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The internal trade of the country (at all 
times its chief bulwark) in various articles 
of our principal manufactures, is, we are 
happy to learn, lately much altered for the 
better, and daily improving under auspicious 

rospects for greater activity and profit. 
his improvement the agricultural interests 
must soon nnd profitably feel. The demand 
from the Continent for goods is consider- 
able, and, for cotton-yarn, great and in- 
creasing. The spinning is at preeent a flou- 
rishing trade. In short, appearafiées are 
very favourable for a good winter trade, in- 
stead ofa stagnation, as was at one time seri- 
ously apprehended. There is no lack of 
poe Me at ordinary and even at good 
wages, while the low rate of provisions 
keeps the manufacturing population in a 
more comfortable situation than they have 
been for many years. 

A third Gaol Delivery, which bas been re- 
solved upon in the Home Circuit, is ex- 
pone to take place before Mr. Justice 

iley and Mr. Baron Graham, at Hertford 
on the sth, and at Chelmsford on the 10th 
December. 


The 
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The Obelisk erecting at Ramsgate, when 
completed, will be upwards of fifty feet high, 
consisting of seven stones of Haytor granite, 
from the quarries near Dartmoor, the whole 
weight 70 tons; one block weighs 14 tons. 
The design is taken from the one at Thebes 
in Upper Egypt (now Luxor). It is in- 
tended to have an inscription in Latin and 


ey 
e Nautical Register says, that ‘< It is 
estimated that more than a million of bushels 
of human and inhuman bones were imported 
last year from the continent of Europe, iuto 
the port of Hull. The neighbourhood of 
Leipsic, Austerlitz, Waterloo, and of all the 
places where, during the late bloody war, 
the principal battles were fought, have been 
swept alike of the bones of the hero, and the 
horse which he rodé. Thus collected from 
every quarter, they have been shipped to the 
rt of Hull, and thence forwarded to the 
orkshire bone-grinders, who have erected 
steam-engines and powerful machinery for 
the purpose of reducing them to a grauulary 
state. In this condition they are sent chiefly 
to Doncaster, one of the largest agricultural 
markets in that part of the country, and are 
there sold to the farmers to manure their 
lands. The oily substance of the hone 
gradually evolving as the bone calcines, 
makes a more permanent and substantial 
manure than almost any other substance— 
particularly human bones.” 

A regular establishment has been formed 
in Edinburgh for the propagation of the 
blasphemous tenets espoused by Carlile and 
his followers, with which the metropolis of 
England has of late been so much annoyed. 
Iuformation having been conveyed to the 
Sheriff, he proceeded along with the Procu- 
rator Fiscal, accompanied by a small party of 
police, to the Cordiners’ Hall, in the Potter- 
row, where they surprised a full meeting of 
¢¢ The Edinburgh Free Thinkers’ Zeletic So- 
ciety.”” The president, a turner, residing in 
the Canon-gate, named Wilson, and the 
two leading members, or rather directors, 
named Affieck, were apprehended; the rest 
of the audience, consisting chiefly of youths 
and journeymen tradesmen, were allowed to 
depart, on giving their names and places of 
residence. Among the group were several 
children of both sexes. This society met 
every Sunday for the purpose of discussing 
philosophical subjects. Among other prin- 
ciples, they denied the divinity of Christ— 
the utility of prayer—and one of their sub- 
jects of discussion was, whether or not 
there is a Deity. The society has a library, 
to which all the members pay, and have 
access weekly when they meet. Among the 
books pene aes Age of Reason; Evans’s 
Sketches of all Religions; The Deist, or 
Moral Philosopher; Carlile’s Address to 
Reformers, Carlile’s Address to Republi- 
cans; Trial of Richard Carlile; Trial of 
Jane Carlile; Queen Mab, a Poem; Cain, 
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aM , by Lord Byron; Richman’s Life 
of Piine  Patac’s Polite and Miscellaneous 
Works; Hume’s Essays. 

A Company has recently been established 
at Liverpool, for distilling Gas from Qil. 
The capital is 30,000/. in shares of 1001. 
each, and the amount was subscribed in the 
course of 24 hours, from the time of the 
books being opened. 

Nov. 19. This morning the town of 
Aylesbury and the adjacent country was 
thrown into the utmost consternation, by 
the discovery of a murder having been com- 
mitted at Aston Clinton, about two miles 
and a half on this side of Aylesbury, in the 
course of the preceding night. The toll- 
gate at that place, it appears, had been kept 
for many years past by an aged couple, who 
were su in the neighbourhood to have 
accumulated a considerable sum towards the 
support of their declining years. The gate 
not having been opened at a much later 
hour than usual, much alarm was felt by the 
neighbours, some of whom at length, 
forcing their way into the house, proceeded 
to the apartment in which the old people 
usually slept, where an appalling spectacle 
presented itself, the corpse of the old man 
lying on the floor at the foot of the bed, his 
throat cut, weltering in blood, and that of 
his wife, her throat also cut, lying on the 
bed, also covered with blond. The intelli- 
gence was instantly forwarded to Aylesbury, 
wheuce messengers were dispatched in every 
direction to scour the country round in 
search of the murderers: and handbills of- 
fering a reward of 1001. for their discovery, 
were quickly put into circulation, Two men 
and a woman, who state their names to be 
James Croker, Thomas Randall, and Marga- 
ret Barnacle, have been apprehended, under 
very suspicious circumstances. The Jury 
on the Inquest have returned a verdict of 
«« wilful murder” against the two men, who 
are committed to the county jail for trial. 


a 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The Mermaid. —On the subject of the 
pretended Mermaid now exhibiting in Lon- 
don, a correspondent in a morning paper 
affirms as follows:—‘‘ It having been as- 
serted, both privately and in the public 
prints, that an inspection of the figure had 
satisfied Sir Everard Home of its reality, I 
unfortunately happen to know that that dis- 
tinguished anatomist has never hesitated to 
express his conviction, whenever the subject 
has been mentioned in his presence, that this 
representation of a creature of the poet's 
brain is no more than a composition, 
consisting of the head, arms, and trunk of 
one of the monkey class, joined to the lower 
extremity of a fish.”"—The authors of this 
contrivance have with wonderful skill and 
ingenuity succeeded in adjusting to the 
body of a fish, very much resembling a sal- 

mon, 
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mon, the head and thorax of one of the 
simie or monkey tribe ; and the manner in 
which the union is effected is so dexterous, 
and the whole object so nicely cemented, as 
almost utterly to elude detection, by the 
common and ordinary forms of examina- 
tion by the hand, or through a glass case 
which is firmly fixed to a pedestal, whence 
it cannot be removed; and to prevent effec- 
tually any attempt at so doing, one of the 
two people connected with the farce is 
always present in the room, and never loses 
sight of the supposed treasure. The real 
responsible proprietor of this piece of mum- 
mery they say is abroad. represent 
him to be an American, and that he gave 
1000/. for it to the savage Malay natives of 
Batavia. To give consistency to this fabri- 
cation, they pretend that the animal was 
found dead on the shore; and that it was 
held in such high estimation amongst the 
natives that they began to deify it; and it 
was upon the strength of this latter feeling 
that they were induced to exact such an ex- 
travagant price for it. 
Saturday, Nov. 9. 

This being the Lord Mayor’s Day, Alder- 
man Heygate commenced his Mayoralty, 
when the usual procession took place to 
Westminster, for the purpose of swearing 
the Lord Mayor into oom and thence back 
to Guildhall to dinner. The banquet at Guild- 
hall was honoured with the presence of the 
Dukes of York and Cambridge; the Lords 
Darlington, Yarmouth, Erskine, Cranborne, 
Lowther: Messrs. Canning, Peel, Robin- 
son, Wynn; the Prussian and Portuguese 

mbassadors; Judges Abbott, Richards, 
Bailey, Park, &c.—The Lord Mayor’s 
health was proposed by the Duke of York, 
and that of the Lady Mayoress by the Duke 
of Cambridge. The health of his Majesty's 
Ministers being given, Mr. Canning returned 
thanks, and stated it to be the wish of him- 
self and his colleagues to sustain the privi- 
leges of the citizens, and to merit their 
confidence. 

Thursday, Nov. 14. 

Mrs. Wright, who had been convicted of 
selling Carlile’s blasphemous publications, 
was this day called up for judgment. She 
began to read her defence, which reflected 
on the established religion. A species of 
altercation took place between her and the 
Court, which terminated in the committal of 
Mrs. Wright to Newgate, for the purpose 
of amending her defence. 

Waddington, who had heen convicted of 
selling ‘* Palmer's Principles of Nature,” 
afterwards made his motion for a new trial. 
The legality of denying the Divinity of 
Christ was discussed by the defendant and 
the Bench at some length. The Solicitor 
General then addressed the Court in aggra- 
vation; after which, Mr. Justice Bayley 
passed sentence on Waddington, ‘ that he 
be imprisoned in the House of Correction in 
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Cold Bath Fields for twelve months, at the 
end of which time to give security for good 
behaviour during five years, himself in 5001. 
and two others in 100/. each. 

Wednesday, Nov. 20. 

Dr. Owen, the Rector of St. Olave’s, 
Hart-street, applied to the Lord Mayor to 
grant an order to compel a parishioner to 

the tithes due, under the Act of Henry 
Vit. The Statute gives the Magistrate 
power to imprison on ae order, 
until the demand is paid. The Lord Mayor 
thought the system of tithes in the City an odi- 
ous one, and would not give the order prayed 
for, until he had the opinion of counsel. 


—o— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane Tueatre. 

A new Melo-Drame, translated from the 
French, called The two Galley Slaves, has 
been produced at this Theatre. The story 
is simple and affecting: —Frangois, the 
younger brother of a banker's clerk in Paris, 
is accused of fraud, branded as a convicted 
felon, and condemned to the galleys; he 
escapes, and finds an asylum in the house of 
Clara, a young widow (Mrs. West). Re- 
commended by his personal merits and his 
exemplary conduct, he wins the affections of 
Clara;—the happy day of his marriage ar- 
tives, when The Unknown, who also escaped 
from the galleys, arrives at Clara’s house. 
This unprincipled villain instantly recog- 
nises the unhappy Francois, and threatens 
him with exposure. Terrified with the fear 
of discovery, Francois gives the stranger a 
purse of gold; but instead of departing he 
is discovered robbing the house, and is pur- 
sued; in his flight he discharges a pistol- 
shot at Francois, and wounds him in the 
shoulder. Macaroon, the village Post- 
master, and the rejected lover of Clara, 
officiously strips the wounded part, and then 
appears the felon’s brand. This discovery 
ieee the unfortunate Clara into the utmost 
affliction. The Unknown is apprehended, 
and boldly accuses Frangois of the crime of 
which he was convicted. Frangois protests 
his innocence, but is sneered down by the 
brazen impudence of The Unknown. At 
this critical moment, Delville, the uncle of 
Frangois, and the individual on whom the 
fraud was committed, steps forward and 
bears testimony to the innocence of his ne- 
phew. The Unknown turns out to be the 
false The sentence is reversed, and 
Frangois is restored to his character, his 
wife, and his happiness. The piece was 
supported with considerable talent. The 
house was crowded to excess. 








Covent Garden. 
The Two Galley Slaves was also produced 
on the same evening at this Theatre 
There is some little difference in the plot, 
but nothing material, This piece has had 
@ good run at both Houses, 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
—@— 


Gazetre Promotion, &e. 
Nov. 15. Andrew Bain, of Heffleton, 
esq. to be Sheriff of the County of Dorset, 
vice Sir E. Nepean, bart. dec. 





EccresiastTicaL PrererMents. 


Rev. R. Tredcroft, (Rector of Combes) to 
the Prebend of Hampstead in Winchester 
Cathedral. 

Rev. G. Wells, (Rector of Weston) to a 
Prebend in Chichester Cathedral. 

Rev. W. Oldfield Bartlett, Worth Maltra- 
vers V. Dorset. 

Rev. B. Cheese, B.D. Tendring R. Essex. 

Rev. W. B. Coulcher, Bawsey R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Mr. Curtis, (Vicar of Leominster) Sud- 

bury R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Wim. Flower, M.A. Malton Curacy. 

Rev. G. H. L. Gretton, M.A. Allensmoor 
and Clehanger V. V. Herefordshire, vice 
Pearce, res. 

Rev. Hen. Riddel Moody, M.A. Chatham 
R. Kent. 

Rev. Joseph P. Prust, Langtree R. Devon. 

Rev. E. Southcomb, Rose Ash R. Devon. 


Rev. Robt. Simpson, Warslow and Elkston 
Perp. Curacies, co. Stafford. 

Rev. Wm. Wells, Herting R. Sussex. 

Rev. T. Wright, Kilverstone R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Philli Revie, M.A. Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Duke of Cambridge. 





Civit PrererMents. 

Rev. H. Godfrey, D.D. President of Queen's 
College, elected Vice Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge for the year ensuing. 

Rev. Chas. John Ridley, M.A. Fellow of 
University College, Oxford, elected An- 
glo-Saxon Professor, founded by Dr. Ri- 
chard Rawlinson, in the room of Rev. 
Dr. Silver, whose term of holding the 
Professorship is expired. 

Charles Giles Bridle aubeny, M.D. Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, elected 
Professor of Chemistry on the foundation 
of Dr. Geo. Aldrich, vice Dr. Kidd, re- 
signed, on ,being made Regius Professor 
of Medicine. - 

Mr. T. Short elected Under Lib Keeper 
of the University of Cambridge.” 


ro 
BIRTHS. 


Sept. 13. At Rio de Janeiro, Mrs. Cham- 
berlain, wife of H. M. Consul-general, a son. 

Sept. 26. The wife of Capt. Jas. Murray, 
R.N. a dau. 

Oct. .... At the Ridge, Yate, Glouces- 
tershire, the lady of the Right Hon. Lord 
Wm. Somerset, a son. 

Oct. 3. At Ramsgate, Mrs. John Nother- 
coat, of Haslebech, a son. 

Oct. 5. At Clapham, Mrs. Alexander 
Gordon, a son. 

Oct.6. At Cheltenham, the wife of Rev. 
P. E. Boissier, a son. 

Oct.16. At Dulwich, the wife of J. Petty 
Muspratt, esq. a son. 

Oct. 22. At the College, Calne, Wilts, 
Mrs. H. A. Menewether, a son. 

Oct. 23. In Great George-street, the 
wife of Astley Cooper, of Cheverells, Herts, 
a daughter. 

Oct.. 25. In Cadogan-terrace, the lady 


of Lieut.-col. Sir Guy Campbell, bart. a son. 

Oct. 26. Mrs. o L. Coker, of Bicester, 
a dau.—At Court Herbert, co. Glamorgan- 
the wife of the Rev. Thos. Gronow, a son. 

Oct.27. Mrs. R. Remmett, of Bedford- 
square, a son.—At Kilkenny, the wife of 
John Barwis, esq. Barrister-at-Law, a son 
and heir. 

Nov.1. The wife of Joseph Fry, esq. of 
Plashet-house, Essex, a son; and on the 
same day, her daughter, the wife of Francis 
Creswell, jun. esq. of Blackheath, alsa a son. 

Nov. 5. At L’Hyvreuse, Guernsey, the 
wife of Lieut.-col. Kennedy, a dau. 

Jov. 6. In Highbury-grove, Mrs. Da- 
niel Rainier, a dau. 

Nov.8. At Caerleon, Mrs. Rich. Fo- 
thergill, a son and heir.—In Harley-street, 
Mrs. John Bainbridge, a dau. 

Nov. 10. At Blackheath, the wife of Rev. 
W. Greenlaw, a son. 


—@— 
MARRIAGES. 


Lately. Rev. 11. C. Cherry, B.A. to Ali- 
cia, dau. of Maj.-gen. Sir J. Cameron. 

Rev. G. S. Crisp, of Lowestoft, to Anne, 
dau. of Mr. J. Wells, of Dennington. 
Rev. Wm. Crawley, con of late Sir Thos. 
Crawley Boevey, bart. of Flaxley Abbey, to 








Charlotte, dau. of Rev. C. Crawley, Rector 
of Stow Nine Churches. Rev. B. Donne, 
of Shaftesbury, to Elizabeth, dau. of late S. 
Hadley, ~ of Clapham.——Rev. Benj. 
Morris, of Harbour View, co. Waterford, to 





Eliz. dau. of late M.N. O'Connor, esq. of 
Mount 
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Mount Pleasant, King’s County, and sister 
to Countess of Dysart.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Hon. Edw. Gore, brother of 
the Earl of Arran, to Miss Mary-Anne 
Douglas. At Aldenham, mei John 
Adeane, esq. of Babraham, High Sheriff of 
Cambridgeshire, to Catharine, dau. of J. 
King, esq. of Grosvenor-place——At Lit- 
tle France, Louis Adolphe de Chanteau, to 
FYatces Eliz. only dau. of late Sir R. Croft, 
bart. At Bristol, Rev. W. S. Bradley, 
Prebendary of Wells aud Vicar of Timbers- 
combe, to Frances-Maria, dau. of late A. 
Barker, esq. of Barbadoes. At Paris, 
Capt. Lejeune, Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, and of St. Louis, and brother of 
Gen. Baron Lejeune, to Anna, dau. of late 
G. Clay, esq. At Tavistock, Rev. Edw. 
H. Bray, B.D. F.A.S. Vicar of Tavistock, 
to Anna-Eliza, dau. of John Kempe, esq. 
New Kent-road, and widow of Chas. Alfred 
Stothard, esq. the celebrated Antiquarian 
Draftsman. At Trinidad, Henry Fuller, 
esq. His Majesty's Attorney-general, to Miss 
C. Carter. 

t.18. Very Rev. Dr. Monk, Dean 
of Peterborough, to Jane, dau. of Rev. 
H. Hughes, of Nuneaton. 23. At South 
Stake, near Bath, Jas. Stuart, esq. late of 
the Supreme Council of India, to Charlotte, 
widow of the late Charles Chapman, esq. of 
Bengal Civil Service.——24. At Huish, 
Devon, Lord Rolle, to Hon. Louisa Tre- 
fusis, sister to Lord Clinton. At Chel- 
tenham, Pat. Wallace, esq. Commander of 
the Orient East Indiaman, to Jane, only 
dau. of Col. Sir John Sinclair, of Dunbeath, 
bart. 25. At Mary-le-bone, Francis- 
Garden Campbell, esq. of Troup, to Maria, 
only dau. of late Maj. Gen. Duff, of Car- 
nourie, co. Banff. 

Oct.1. By Special Licence, at St. James’s, 
Lord Visc. Mandeville, eldest son of Duke 
of Manchester, to the dau. of the Rt. Hon, 
Lady Olivia Sparrow, of Brampton Park, 
Hunts, and niece to the Earl of Gosford. 
——— 4. By Special Licence, at Highcere, 
Philip Pusey, esq. eldest son of the Hon. 
Philip Pusey, to Lady Emily Herbert, dau. 
of Earl of Carnarvon. 8. Rev. Wm. S. 
P. Wilder, eldest son of Lieut.-gen. Sir T. 
Wilder, of Binfield Manor House, Berks, to 
Augusta-Louisa, youngest dau. of late Lieut.- 
gen. Sir Hen. M. Cosby, of Barnesville Park, 
co. Gloucester. 9. At St. George’s, Ha- 
nover-square, Dr. T. Gordon, Physician to 
the Forces, to Elizabeth-Bruce, dau. of Rev. 
P, Barclay, and niece to Sir R. Barclay, 
K.C.B.——At Fetcham, Sir Jahleel Bren- 
ton, bart. K.C.B. to Harriet, dau. of late 
Jas. Brenton, esq, of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
——12. At Monmouth, Wm. J. Bagshawe, 
esq. Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, son 
of Sir Wm. Chambers we, of the 
Oaks, co, Derby, to Sarah, dau. of late Wm. 
Partridge, esq. of Monmouth.——16. At 
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Lorrha Glebe, co. Tipperary, Usher Lan- 
staff, esq. to Rosina Eleanor, dau. of Rev. 
Archdeacon Price, and grand niece to the late 
Marquis of Ely. 19. At Paris, Placide 
le Vasseur, jun. esq. of Blackheath, Kent, 
to Charlotte-Mary, onl chter of Paul 
Newman, esq. of Melksham, /ilts. 21. 
Wm. Sherwood, esq. of Lower Connaught- 
place, to Julia-Agnes, dau. of John Frog- 
gartt, esq. of Worksop. 22. Rev. Tho- 
mas Clayton, Rector of Cottingham, to 
Mary, youngest dau. of late Rev. George 
Hodgson, Rector of Liverpool, and sister 
of late Rev. Dr. Hodgson, Principal of Bra- 
sennose. 24. At St. Marylebone, Capt. 
John Madan Maitland, son of Lieut.-gen. F. 
Maitland, to Ellinor Jane, only dau. of late 
Gilbert Annesley, esq. At Mitcham, 
Capt. Jas. Myers, 7th Regt. Native Inf. 
Madras Establishment, son of the Rev. S. 
D. Myers, Vicar, to Louisa, widow of late 
Lieut.-col. Hen. Roberts, 34th Regt. 
26. At Broadwater, Grenville Pigott, esq. 
of Doddershall Park, son of W. Pigott, esq. 
to Charlotte, youngest dau. of Edw. Long, 
esq. of Hampton Lodge: At Chelten- 
ham, John, only son of the late Nathan 
Hyde, esq. of Ardwick, co. Lancaster, to 
Caroline, sister of Sir Francis Ford, bart. 
and niece of the late Viscount Anson. 
——28. Henry Young, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, 3d son of Florence Young, esq 
to Ellen, dau. of Wm. Leaf, esq. of East 
Dulwich. 29. At Warwick, Rich. Cart- 
wright, esq. of Bloomsbury-square, to Miss 
Anne Claughton, of Myddleton House, in 
the parish of Winwick, Lancashire. 30. 
By Special Licence, at Colwich, co. Staf- 
ford, Charles Fred. Baron de Rutzen, to 
Mary Dorothea, d. of late Nath. Phillips, esq. 
of Slebech Hall, Pembrokeshire, and sister 
to Viscountess Anson. Henry Farrer, 
esq. to Frances, d. of Rowland Fawcett, esq. 
of Scaleby Castle. 31. At Kensington 
Church, Capt. David Rae Newall, of the 
Scaleby Castle East Iudiaman, to Charlotte 
Jannetta, only surviving dau. of late Jas. 
Falconer, esq. of Bombay. 

Nov. 5. Geo. Hart, esq. of King’s-mill, to 
Mrs. Harriet-Theresa Muller, of Red Lion- 
square. 7. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Thos. Butler, esq. of Bramshot, Hants, to 
Sophia-Mary Stopford, widow, 5th dau. of 
late Benj. Kent, esq. of Cashio-bridge, Wat- 
ford. 9. At St. Pancras, John Hone, 
esq. of Great Marlow, to the 2d dau. of late 
Rev. Stephen Gage, of Bisham, Berks. 
12. At Fordingbridge, Henry Greenwood, 
esq. Surgeon, of St. John’s, Southwark, 
youngest son of late Rev. Thos, Greenwood, 
Vicar of Calne, Wilts, to Anne, dau, of Geo. 
Reade, esq. of Fryern Court. 13. . The 















































Rev. R. Whish, M.A. Prebendary of 
Wells, and Vicar of Broxted, in Essex, to 
Sophia-Catherine, eldest dau, of Hen, Streat- 
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Antuony Canova, Marouis p’iscuia. 

Oct. 13. At Venice, aged 65, the cele- 
brated Anthony Canova. He arrived at 
Venice from Rome, on the 4th, and felt 
rather unwell. He was soon after seized 
with violent and continued vomitings, 
attended with convulsive hiccough; not 
the smallest particle of food could re- 
main on his stomach, which brought on 
so great a state of debility, that bis ap- 
proaching dissolution was evident. He 
received the intimation with the greatest 
composure, and died with the utmost 
resignation—making a codicil to his 
will, ordering his interment at his na- 
tive place of Passagno, a small village, 
about eight miles from Bassano, in the 
Venetian territory ; of his noble bene- 
factions to which see vol. XCI. part ii. 
p- 255; and leaving his heart to be de- 
posited at the Imperial Royal Academy 
of Five Arts at Venice, of which he had 
long been a Member, aud since Chief 
President. 

This eminent Sculptor was born of 
humble parentage in 1757, and very 
early discovered a taste for that profes- 
sion of which he was one day to become 
so distinguished an ornament. It is re- 
lated of him, that at the age of 12 years 
he placed upon the table of Falier, the 
Lord of Passagno, a Lion modelled in 
butter, which attracting the notice of 
the latter, induced him to encourage 
the natural disposition of the young 
artist. He sent him to Vienna, plac- 
ing him under Toretti, the best sculp- 
tor of the time; after whose death he 
remained some time with the nephew, 
and then began working on his own ac- 
count in a small shop under the cloisters 
of San Stefano (Venice), 

At the age of 14 he sculptured, out of 
a piece of marble, two baskets of fruit, 
which are now in the stair-case of the 
Palazzo Fursetti at Venice. 

At 17, Canova executed, in a species 
of soft stone, called Pietro Dolce, found 
in the vicinity of Vicenza, a half-length 
of Eurydice (a work which elicited but 
few traces of his vast resources), and 
some time after Orpheus, both of which 
are in the Villa Falier, near Asolo, a 
town abvut fifteen miles from Treviso. 
He removed from San Stefano, to the 
Traghette di San Maurizio, where bis 
circumstances improving, he became 

of alarger study. His depar- 


ture from the accustomed rules excited 
the attention of the critics of the day, 
Gent. Mac. November, 18°2. 
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and occasioned much criticism ; but the 
opinion of the judges was decidedly in 
his favour—tbus establishing his claim 
to merit. The President said, Canova 
had often mentioned this circumstance 
to him, adding, that the recollection of 
it made him feel the same degree of 
painful anxiety, as, at the time it occur- 
red, made bis blood run cold, as he said. 

Having been admitted at the Academy 
of the Fine Arts at Venice, he gained 
several prizes ; and on his departure for 
Rome, the Senate granted him a pension 
of 300 ducats, in testimony of their ad- 
miration of a group of Dedalus and 
Iearus, exhibited in the Venetian Pa- 
lace, which is, however, only remark- 
able for a tolerably perfect imitation ; 
it is utterly destitute of grace, as a sub- 
ject ill selected, and altogether such as 
a model taken at hazard, in a suffering 
class degraded by misery, can be ex- 
pected to offer. It is not known whe- 
ther Canova set any value upon this 
work, the model of which is still seen 
in his work-room; it serves, however, 
to mark the period of his departure, and 
to show how far he has since outstripped 
the promise of his first essays. 

Sir William Hamilton was the means 
of his establishing bimself at Rome as 
an artist, to whom, and all his family, 
Canova through life manifested the 
warmest gratitude. 

Through Sir William Hamilton, his 
merit became known to others. The 
Venetian Ambassador, Cavalier Girola- 
nio Zulian, ordered him to execate the 
group of Theseus and the Minotaur. 

A few years after, Canova executed the 
Tomb of Pope Clement XIV (Ganganelli) 
which is in the Church of the SS. Apos- 
toli, at Rome. The design and execu- 
tion of this mausoleum is, upon the 
whole, but indifferent, but the genius 
of Canova already began to manifest 
itself in the fine head of the old man, 
which the bust of the Pope exhibits. 
This mausoleum was completed in 1784 
or 1785, and has been engraved by Vitolli. 
With these exceptions, all his early pa- 
trons were Englishmen. Amongst these 
were Lord Cawdor, Mr. Latouche, and 
Sir Henry Blundell; for the latter of 
whom the Psyche, one of the earliest 
and most beautifal of his works, was 
executed. 

By the encouragement he afterwards 
received from the Popes and nobility 
there, his career was rapid and er 
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ful, having adorned the Church of St. 
Peter and other places with beautiful 
monuments. 

In 1785 he also executed the group of 
** Cupid and Psyche reclining,” the idea 
of which was taken from the fable of 
Apuleius, In this group there is more 
maniere than grace. Almost every work 
executed by Canova, since that period, 
is exempt from the bad taste above 
mentioned. 

For the gratification of the Lovers of 
Art, we will just enumerate bis princi- 
pal works, pointing out the places where 
they are at present deposited. 

** Psyche, standing up, holding a But- 
terfly by its wings, which is resting on 
her hands ;” this isa graceful figure of 
a natural height. Canova, speaking of 
this statue, observed, “* it was one of the 
sins of bis youth.” A lady equally cele- 
brated for her beauty, her benevolence, 
and her wit, immediately answered, ‘‘ Ca- 
nova, questi non sono peccati mortali.” 

“ Venus and Adonis.” This group 
bas been engraved by Bertini, and is to 
bé seen at Naples. This most beautiful 
of all bis works, now in the palace of the 
Marchese Berio, at Naples, was finished 
at the age of six and thirty. It far sur- 
passes the ** Mars and Venus” which he 
executed for his present Majesty, and 
which was intended to represent Peace 
and War; but it is not sufficiently chaste 
or severe for such a subject; the expres- 
sion is too voluptuous—a fault, by the 
way, with which the works of this great 
artist are sometimes chargeable ; yet it 
is a beautiful group, and if considered 
merely as Venus hanging on the God of 
War, the expression is appropriate and 
faultless. 

‘© Mary Magdalen.”’ A statue of a 
diminutive size, but one of the most 
celebrated of the works of Canova; it 
is the property of Mousieur Sommariva, 
and adorns the neble mansion he pos- 
sesses in Paris. 

** Cupid and Psyche standing up,” was 
to be seen at Maimaison. Canova exe- 
cuted a copy for the Emperor of Russia. 

* Perseus holding up the head of Me- 
dusa, which he bas just cut off.” This 
statue was dedicated’ to the Chevalier 
Joseph B isto, a Milanese Painter, who 
purchased it ; it was atterwards obtain- 
ed by Pope Pius the Seventh. 

* Ferdinand King of Naples, in a Ro- 
man dress, his belmet on bis head, his 
figure partially enveloped in a large 
mantle, which covers his left shoulder 
aud arm.” This figure measures in 
height 17 palms. 

“Kresgan and Damoxenus cham- 
pions.”” ‘These two statues are placed 
in the Museum of the Vatican. 
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“‘ Hebe pouring out nectar.” This 
‘statue belongs to the Emperor of Russja. 

“Hercules piercing Lycas,” This 
colossal group is to be seen at Rome, in 
the mansion of the banker Torlonia, 
Duke of Branciana. 

** Napoleon holding the sceptre.” This 
statue the chances of war have made 
the property of the Duke of Wellington. 

“Mausoleum of Maria Christiana 
Archduchess of Austria.”. This is one of 
the most masterly of Canova’s works; it 
is placed in the Church of the Augustins 
at Vienna. 

** Napoleon's Mother ;"’ an imitation 
of the Agrippina seated, which is seen 
at the Capitol; it belongs to the Duke 
of Devonshire. 

** Venus victorious.” The goddess is 
represented in a recumbent posture, 
holding the apple. When the English 
nobleman, to whom it is dedicated, be- 
held this statue, he persuaded the artist 
to undertake that of a nymph also 
lying, but in a different attitude. Ca- 
nova did so, and the nymph is now the 
property of our gracious Sovereign. It is 
worthy of remark, that “‘ Venus vic- 
torious”’ is represented with the features 
of Paulina Bonaparte Princess Borghese. 

** Venus coming out of the Bath.” 
The character and attitude of the head 
are nearly the same as that of the Venus 
de Medicis. 

** Theseus conqueror of the Centaur,” 
a'eolossal group, formed of two blocks, 
or more properly, rocks of marble; it 
was destined for the city of Milan. 

** The three Graces.” This group is 
no less remarkable for the graceful form 
of the heads and faces, than for the ele- 
gance of the figures, and the suppleness 
imparted to their movements; it be- 
longs to his present Majesty. 

** Religion crowned, and radiated, 
holding a cross and shield, upon which 
are seen in relievo the figures of St. 
Peter and St. Paul.’’ Canova had offer- 
ed this statue to the Pope, in testimony 
of his gratitude. Difficulties, however, 
having arisen with respect tu the place 
best calculated to receive it, the Artist 
sold all the property he possessed in the 
Roman states, retired to bis own coun- 
try, and there deposited his statue in a 
monument erected for that purpose ; it 
is a rotunda, the front of whieh is 
strictly copied from that of the Parthenon 
at Athens. 

** Mars and Venus,”’ before spoken of. 

‘* Peace and the Graces;"” a group 
which belungs to his Majesty. 


‘** Hector bearing a naked sword.” 
** Ajax grasping his sword.” 
** St. John the Baptist as a child.” 
“ Polyhymnia seated.” 
‘© Terpsichore.” 
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«¢ Terpsichore.”’ 

* Peace winged, trampling on a Ser- 
pent; in her right hand she holds the 
olive branch, in her left a sceptre.” 
This statue belongs to Count Romanzoff, 

“* Concord, beneath the features of 
the Empress Maria Louisa ;” she is seat- 
ed, holding a sceptre and a disk. 

“ Piety, veiled;” her bands joined, 
but only at the extremity of the fingers. 

“ Gentleness ;” the figure of a woman 
seated, 

A second figure of the same character, 
representing Leopoldina Peterhazy Lich- 
tenstein. 

“ A Dancer (a female) leaning against 
the trunk of a tree.” “ Paris holding 
the Apple.” These two statues were to 
be seen at Malmaison ; they now belong 
to the Emperor of Russia. 

“ Two other Dancers” (females), one 
bearing cymbals, the other a crown. 

“‘ Washington.’ This statue is des- 
tined for the Senate House at Carelina. 
Canova has dedicated it “a la grande 
nation Americaine.” 

Besides the Mausoleums already enu- 
merated, Canova executed one for “la 
Marquise de Santa Rosa.” ‘This tomb, 
which was constructed by the desire of 
that lady for her daughter, too soon be- 
came their common sepulchre, as the 
following simple but affecting epitaph 
testifies. ‘* Mater infelicissima filie et 
sibi’’ (the most unhappy of mothers to 
her daughter and to herself). He also 
executed “ the tomb of Alfieri,” in which 
Italy is seen weeping over the ashes of 
this eminent writer. 

““The Tomb of Volpato,” in which 
he represents himself bewailing tbe loss 
of his friend. 

Those of Count Souza, Ambassador 
from Portugal to the Court of Rome, of 
Frederick Prince of Orange, and a ceno- 
taph erected to the memory of Jean 
Fallieri, a Venetian Senator; and to 
conclude, the model of a mausoleum 
for Lord Nelson. 

We have also Canova’s bust of him- 
self, done in colossal proportions ; and 
a Horse intended for the equestrian 
statue of Napoleon. 

The war and the convulsions in Italy 
kept Canova from this country for a 
considerable time. In the years 1798 
and 1799, he travelled through Austria 
and Prussia. In September 1802, he 
visited France. Being invited there by 
the Consul, the Institute immediately 
created bim one of its associates. It 
was at this period that he executed the 
colossal bust of Napoleon. In the month 
of August 1815, he returned to Paris, to 
reclaim the various objects of Art of 
which his country had from time to 
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time been despoiled by the French arms. 
Haying completed this, Canova came to 
England, where he was presented to the 
Prince Regent, from whom he received 
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a snuff-box set in brilliants. On his 
returo to Rome, the Academy of St. 
Luke went in a body to meet him, His 
talent gained him other distinctions, 
The Pope created him a Knight, con- 
ferred on him the title of Marquis 
d'Ischia, granted iim a pension of 4 
thousand Roman crowns, and in fine, on 
the Sth January, 1816, in a solemn 
audience, transmitted to bim a note, 
announcing the inscription of his name 
in the Book of the Capitol. 

Canova, with all bis great talent, was 
deficient in one of the most important 
points connected with his art—he was 
no Anatomist ; and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that almost all his statues bear 
evidenee of this truth; -but he possessed 
both energy and grace, and with these 
the secret of throwing over his works 
a certain charm which constitutes their 
peculiar characteristick, As he has 
worked but little after the antique, his 
statues exhibit more suppleness than 
those of Artists who have studied from 
inanimate models, His figures of wo- 
men io particular are calculated to in- 
Spire the spectator with a desire of see- 
ing the elegant fable of Pygmalion 
realized. In a word, Canova was un- 
questionably an Artist of the greatest 
merit; he has, however, not unjustly 
been named “ the De Lille of Sculpture.” 
He has executed good works, but made 
bad pupils; and as the head of the 
school to which he belonged, his ex- 
ample could only have a pernicious 
effect on the art. He also employed 
himself in Painting, but his success. in 
that branch of the Arts was so unfortu- 
nate, that it would have rendered any 
Artist but himself truly ridiculous. He 
had a fondness for his pictures really 
amusing ; indeed, he has given them 
publicity with a feeling of perhaps even 
more admiration thau he did his statues, 
Such a weakness can be allowed only to 
a mau of his talent, the greatest genius 
having been frequently known to prefer 
their worst works. He may be compar- 
ed in that particular to a good mother, 
who lavishes all ber affection upon her 
deformed offspring. He was sensibly 
alive to the homage of his rivals, which 
he received with a frankness that did 
honour to his feelings. 

Of his fortuna, tonoecohts acquired 
in his profession, Canova made as ho- 
nourable a use, He established Prizes, 
aud endowed all the Academies at 
Rome. He also set apart some con- 


siderable portion of his wealth in aid 
of 
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of a fund for the encotragement of 
young Artists, and for the purpose of 
pensioning those whom age or misfor- 
tune have rendered incapable. In the 
same spirit of benevolence he made his 
old friend D’Este (formerly his foreman) 
a sharer in his good fortune. 

Canova’s works have been engraved 
by Vitolli,j Bertini, Marchetti, Raciani, 
Bertinelli, Cameroli, Bonato, and Fon- 
tana. 

On Wednesday the 16th inst. the re- 
mains of this distinguished Artist were 
interred at the Cathedral of St. Mark, 
attended by the Governor of Venice, and 
other public authorities. 





Mrs. Garrick. 

Oct. 16. At her house, on Adelphi 
Terrace, in the 98th year of her age, 
Mrs. Eva Maria Garrick, the venerable 
relict of Tae Enciisn Roscius. To the 
few survivors of that once extensive and 
brilliant circle in which this lady moved, 
and which her graceful and elegant man- 
ners were so well calculated to enliven 
and adorn—as well as to those who, 
during the latter period of her long pro- 
tracted life, had the pleasure of enjoy- 
ing her intimacy and confidence—any 
animadversion on the gross misconcep- 
tions of her character to which a portion 
of the diurnal press has, since her de- 
cease, so unsparingly given currency, 
would of course seem to be unnecessary : 
but, lest the false impressions thereby 
made upon those who were personally 
unacquainted with her, should descend 
with her name, it is due to her memory 
to record such particulars respecting 
her as can be collected from authentic 
sources, 

Mrs. Garrick was born at Vienna 
on the 29th February, 1724-5, and, as 
appears by the registry of her baptism 
in the Cathedral Church of St. Stephen, 
was one of the three children of Mr. 
Johann Veigel, a respectable inhabitant 
of that city, and of Eva Maria, his wife. 
From the acquaintance of her tather 
with a celebrated Maitre de ballet of 
that period*, the superior talent which 
Mademviselle Veigel possessed, was dis- 
covered ; and her family was thereupon 
induced to consent to her public ap- 
pearance on the stage. Having attract- 
ed the notice and favour of the Empress 
Queen Maria Theresa, she adopted, by 
the express command of her Sovereign, 
the name of VioLeTTE—a translation of 
the German word Veilge, which, with 
a slight transposition of the letters, had 
been her surname. It appears that, at 
this time, the name of Violette was also 





* M. Hilferding, 
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taken by her parents; by her brother 
Ferdinand Charles (who seems to have 


been also attached to the corps dé 
ballet) ; and by her sister Theresa. The 
Italian Opera in London affording great 
encouragement to foreign candidates for 
fame on its boards, Mademoiselle Vio- 
lette resolved to try her success on 
them; and, about the year 1744, accom- 
panied a gentleman and his wife on 
their journey to England, in quest of 
some property to which they had be- 
come entitled. Whether, as there is 
reason to conclude, she brought with 
her to this country a recommendation 
from the then Countess of Starhemberg 
to the notice of the Countess of Bur- 
lington ; or whether she owed her intro- 
duction to that distinguished lady to 
the attraction of her own mental and 
personal a plish ts, is uncertain. 
It is, however, known that, within a 
short period after her engagement at 
the Opera, where she displayed tran- 
scendent talents as a dancer, she was 
received as an inmate at Burlington~ 
house, and treated with the most affec- 
tionate and indeed maternal regard by 
the Countess. It is not surprising that 
this early patronage of a young fo- 
reigner, sanctioned by the Earl of Bur- 
lington himself, should have given occa- 
sion for the surmise that the object of it 
had a nearer claim to the interest taken 
by his Lordship in the advancement of 
her fortunes; and that it should have 
furnished the groundwork of a romantie 
tale produced long afterwards in the 
memoirs of Lee Lewis, so recently 
brought again before the public. It 
happens, however, unfortunately for the 
veracity and consistency of those me~ 
moirs, that so far from having been, as 
is therein asserted, the offspring of an 
attachment formed by the Earl at Flo- 
rence before marriage, Mademoiselle 
Violette was born, as we have before 
mentioned, at Vienna, in 1724; his 
Lordship having been married, two years 
previously (21 March, 1721-2), to the 
Lady Dorothy Savile*, one of the 
daughters and cuheirs of the Marquis of 
Halifax; and having resided, during 
several years subsequent to his mar- 
riage, in England, and, as appears by 
the Journals of the House of Lords, at- 
tended his duty in Parliament. 

Whilst a protegée of this noble family, 
it is matter of notoriety that a mutual 
attachment was formed between her 
and Mr. Garrick, who was, at that time, 








* Lady Dorothy Boyle, the eldest 
daughter of this marriage, was born on 
the 14th May, 1724, about nine months 
before the birth of Mademoiselle — 
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known only by bis professional eminence 
to the Earl and Countess. ° By what ca- 
sualty the intimacy arose, cannot now 
be aseertained* : but Mr, Garrick’s pro- 
posals shortly afterwards received the 
sanction of Lord and Lady Burlington ; 
and the marriage took place on the 29d 
June, 1749, first at the Chapel in Russel- 
street, Bloomsbury, by the Rev. Mr. (af- 
terwards Dr.) Francklin, and, on the 
same day, according to the rites of the 
Roman Catholick Church, at the Chapel 
of the Portuguese embassy in South 
Audley-street, by the Rev. Mr. Blyth. 
The marriage portion, bestowed, as has 
been with truth asserted, by the Earl 
and Countess, was 6000/. to which Mr. 
Garrick added 4000/.; and Lady Bur- 
lington was a party to the deed of set- 
tlement. 

For some time after their marriage, 
and until their house in Southampton- 
street, Covent Garden, was fit for their 
reception, Mr. and Mrs. Garrick resided 
at Burlington-house, and occasionally at 
Chiswick. 

In 1754, Mr. Garrick first became an 
inhabitant at Hampton; and, in the fol- 
lowing year, purchased from Humphrey 
Primatt, Esq.the house and grounds which 
received those embellishments, so long 
and still the theme of general admiration, 
from the elegant taste and under thejudi- 
cious direction and superiutendance of 
Mrs. Garrick. Nor ought it to be 
omitted, that by her prudent attention 
to the internal economy and financial 
concerns of Drury-lane Theatre, her 
husband was relieved from a considerable 
portion of those cares which might 
otherwise have impeded the display of 
his genius and talents. 

During the period of their enviable 
union, they made two journies to the 
Continent; first, in 1751, when they 
proceeded no further than Paris; and, 
secondly, in 1763, when they visited 
France and Italy, and were absent nearly 
two years ; receiving every where highly 
flattering marks of attention from per- 
sonages the most distinguished for their 
rank and literary celebrity. In record- 
ing the festive scenes of the Jubilee at 
Stratford, in 1769, the journals of the 
day notice particularly the grace and 
elegance which Mrs. Garrick displayed 
in the ball-room on that memorable oc- 
casion. 

We hasten now to the only afflicting 





* We have seen two impressions of a 
benefit-ticket for Mademoiselle Violette 
at Drury-lane Theatre ; one only having 
a date, viz. Wednesday, Feb. 11, which 
fixes it to the year 1747, the first of Mr. 
Garrick’s management. 
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period of a life of singular enjoymefit 
and felicity. On the 20th January, 1779, 
Mrs. Garrick was deprived by the hand of 
death of her incomparable husband, with 
whom she had passed nearly thirty years 
of uninterrupted happiness, promoted in 
a great degree by a congeniality of tem- 
per and sentiment rarely equalled in the 
connubial state. The numerous letters 
of condolence which flowed in from’ all 
quarters, from persons of exalted rank 
and high attainments, attest nut onl 
the universal feeling of regret whi 
this public loss had excited; but also 
the respect and esteem in which the 
bereft widow was held by all who bad 
had opportunities of witnessing her 
amiable and correct deportment in the 
station which she had filled. 

During the early part of her widow- 
hood, Mrs. Garrick had the consolation 
of entertaining, as a friendly guest under 
her roof, Mrs. Hannah More, between 
whom and herself the most sincere and 
uninterrupted friendship subsisted, and 
with whom she corresponded occasionally 
to the latest period of ber life. When 
her mind had been restored to com- 
parative tranquillity, she received, with 
her wonted hospitality, the visits of a 
select number of her friends. Nor 
were suitors wanting to induce her to 
enter into a second marriage ; and ‘it is 
somewhat remarkable that, amongst 
others, Lord Monboddo made an anxious 
effort to obtain her hand by the most com- 
plimentary proposals ; which, however, 
were politely, though gratefully, declined. 
Little remains to be added to this short 
memoir ; except to negative the reports, 
as untrue as they are absurd, which 
have been propagated concerning this 
lady, whose character and habits were 
precisely the reverse of those which have 
been, so unaccountably, attributed to 
her. In reply to the imputation of par- 
simony, it need only to be observed, 
that, with an income of about 2000/. 
per annum (of which 15002 were de- 
rived from an annuity under her bus- 
band’s will), she retained constantly, 
and had at the time of her decease, 
an establishment of servants in every 
respect suitable to her station. She 
indulged herself in many acts of cha- 
rity and beneficence; seldom allowing 
an appeal to be made in vain to her 
bounty. It would be an injustice to her 
memory, and to the liberality of her 
heart, to conceal, that, about seven 
years since, she distributed, amongst 
her near relatives, the descendants of 
her sister, nearly the whole of the sav- 
ings out of her income since the death 
of her busband, amounting to twelve 
thousand pounds, 
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The beeoming privacy, in which she 
passed her concluding years, did not 
prevent the eutertainment of her parti- 
cular friends, so long as her health per- 
mitted ; and, until within a few days 
previous to he~ decease, it was manifest 
that she had neither lost her relish for 
conversational intercourse, or her me- 
mory for the supply of her share of 
agreeable subjects to maintain it. She 
was constant in the discharge of her 
religious duties as a member of the Ro- 
man Catholick Church: and the habi- 
tual cheerfulness of her disposition was 
ever influenced by that complete resig- 
nation to the Divine will, with which she 
contemplated the period of her dissolu- 
tion. She expired, in her chair, without 
any apparent suffering, and so unexpect- 
edly, that she had, on the preceding day, 
signified her intention of witnessing, in 
her private box, the re-opening of Drury- 
lane Theatre, in its present improved 
state. She has left, by her will and two 
eodicils, the amount of her marriage 
portion, with some addition, in legacies 
amongst her friends, to her servants, 
and to various charitable institutions ; 
bequeathing the residue to her niece 
Madame Elizabeth de Saar, of Vienna*, 
for her benefit during her life; and, ulti- 
mately, to the grand-children of that 
lady. Her friends, the Rev. Thomas 
Rackett, Rector of Spettishury in Dor- 
setshire, and George Frederick Beltz, 
Esq. Lancaster Herald, are the executors 
of ber will. Her remains were, agreeably 
to her direction, deposited privately, on 
the 25th Oct. in Westminster Abbey, 
near the cenotaph of Shakspeare, and 
in the same grave which contains those 
of her celebrated husband. 





Lorp GRANTLEY. 

Nov. 12. At his house, in Sloane- 
street, the Right Hon, William Norton, 
Lord Grantley, Baron of Markenfield, 
co. York, Lord High Steward of Aller- 
tonshire, and of Guildford ; Colonel of 
the first Royal Surrey Militia; F. A. S, 
His Lordship was born 1742, and suc- 
ceeded his father Fletcher, the late Lord, 
Jan. 1, 1789. 

The family of Norton is descended 
from a branch of the nobie house of 
Conyers. Sir John Conyers, otherwise 
Norton, of Norton Conyers, was Sheriff 
of the county of York, 1507. His 
grandson Richard Norton, of Norton 





* The same lady who, as Mademoi- 
selle Elizabeth First, the only child of 
ber sister Theresa abovementioned, vi- 
sited her iu England in 1776, where she 
remained vatil Mr, Garrick’s death, and 
had a legacy of 1000/. under his w:l!. 


Osituary.—Mis. Garrick —Lord Grantley. 
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Conyers, was attainted in 1569, being 
engaged in the insurrection of the Earls 
of Westmoreland and Northumberland: 
he married Susan daughter of Richard 
Neville, Lord Latimer, from whom de- 
scended in the 7th degree, Thomas Nor- 
ton of Grantley, co. York, father of Tho- 
mas Norton of Grantley, who died 1719, 
leaving three sons, the eldest of whom 
Sir Fletcher Norton, was, April 9, 1782, 
created Lord Grantley, Baron of Mar- 
kenfield, He was born in 1716, and be- 
ing bred to the Law, was in 1761, ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General, and received 
the honour of knighthood. In 1763, he 
was made Attorney General; in 1769, 
appointed Chief Justice in Eyre, South 
of Trent ; and in 1770, was appointed 
Speaker of the House of Commons, in 
which station he continued till 1780. 

William, the second and late Lord, 
was appointed minister to the Swiss 
Cantons, and at the time of his father’s 
death, 1789, was one of the representa- 
tives in Parliament for the county of 
Surrey. In 1791, he married the daugh- 
ter of Jonathan Midgeley, Esq. of Be- 
verley in Yorkshire, by whom, who died 
in 1795, be had two sons, both dying in 
their infancy. 

Few noblemen have ever passed 
through life more beloved and esteemed, 
than this amiable peer. He was affable, 
courteous, benignant, and cheerful—with 
a polish of manners which became the 
gentleman; with a knowledge of the 
classics, of modern languages, and of 
general literature, which constituted the 
refined scholar; and with a natural grace 
and dignity suitable to his rank and sta- 
tion in the kingdom. No man affected 
the social virtues less, or possessed them 
more: his hospitality and charity had no 
ostentation, and seemed to have no li- 
mits. There was a baronial abundance 
at his country seats, which outweighed 
the worth of mere baronial splendor ; 
where with the elegant enjoyments of 
his own social circle—plenty and a hearty 
welcome crowned the inferior tables 
for his dependants and far the poor, 
who were always cheered by his unaf- 
fected kindness, and dignified urbanity. 
In the villages on bis estates, he was 
known to all and beloved by all—for all 
had access to him, even the very cbil- 
dren of the peasautry, whom he never 
failed to notice with tenderness and af- 
fection, and often with little presents. as 
they flocked around him. And years 
will roll after years before he ceases to 
be mentioned in those places under the 
designation of the good Lord Grantley. 

His Lordship is succeeded in bis titles 
and estates, hy his nephew Mr. Fletcher 
Norton, eldest son of the late Hun: 

Pleteher 
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Fletcher Norton, i one of the 
barons of his Majesty's Court of Exche- 
quer in Scotland; who died June 29, 
1820; see vul. XC. ii. p. 85. 





Str Joun Kynaston Powe tt, Bart. M.P. 

Oct. 24. At his family mansion, Hard- 
wick House, near Ellesmere, co. Salop, 
aged 70, deeply lamented, Sir John Ky- 
naston Powell, Bart. of Hardwick and of 
Worsten, High Steward of the seignory 
and town of Oswestry, and one of the 
representatives in Parliameut for the 
county of Salop ; which honourable sta- 
tion he held for 38 years, having been 
first elected in 1784. His near relation 
Edward Kynaston, was knight of the 
shire for the same county in 1754. 
The Kynastons were settled in this 
county as far back as Henry VI. Griffin 
Kynaston being one of the gentry in the 
twelfth year of his reign, 1433. In the 
10th of Edw. VJ. Rog. Kinaston, esq. and 
in the following year, Rog. Kinaston, 
knight, were sheriffs of this county. In 
the 40th Eliz. Edw, Kinaston, knt.; in 
the 44th, Roger Kinaston, esq.; and in 
the }5th of Charles I. Rog. Kinnaston, 
esq. were Sheriffs. 

Sir John Kynaston Powell was Colonel 
of a numerous body of volunteers during 
the late war. His original name was 
Kynaston, having taken the name of 
Powell. He was created a baronet Oct. 
3, 1818, and in default of male issue, to 
his only brother the Rev. Edward Ky- 
naston of Risby and Fornham St. George, 
co. Suffolk, Cierk, and his heirs male. 
Sir John Kynaston Powell dying without 
issue, his title and estates go, therefore, 
to his brother, one of his Majesties 
Domestic Chaplains. Sir Jobn was dis- 
tinguished by benevolence of mind, inte- 
grity of character, and arbanity of man- 
ners, which endeared him to all ranks of 
people, but particularly to a large circle 
of private friends, by whom his memory 
will be long revered, and bis loss de- 
plored. His remains were interred in 
the family vault at Hordley, on the Ist 
of November. 





LiguTenant-Generat Sir S.AUCHMUTY, 
GC. B. rare CoLonet or THE 78TH 
REGIMENT OF Foot, anD CoMMANDER 
OFTHE ForcES tN IRELAND. (S-ep.184_) 

Mititary Record. 

This Officer entered the service in 
August 1776, as a Volunteer in the 45th 
Regiment of Foot, then with the Army 
under the command of the late General 
Sir William Howe, in North America. 

He served in the campaigns of 1776, 
1777, and 1778, and was present at 
many of the principal actions, partica- 
larly at Brooklyn and White Plains. 


On the 11th January, 1777, be received 
an Ensigney, and on the 15th August, 
1778, a Lieutenancy, in the 45th Foot. 

in November 1778, he returned with 
the 45th Regiment to England, exchang- 
ed on the 2ist Feb, (783, into the 52d 
Foot, accompanied that Regiment to 
India, and on the 8th of November, 
1788, he was appointed to a company in 
the 75th Foot. 

He served in India from 1783 to 1796, 
principally in Staff situations :—as Ad- 
jatant to the 59d; Major of Brigade ; 
Military Secretary to Sir R. Abercrombie ; 
Deputy-Quartermaster-General to the 
King’s troops in India; and afterwards 
Adjutant-General. 

He served two campaigns on the Ma- 
labar Coast, and in the Mysore. He 
was also at the first siege of Seringapa- 
tam, under Lord Cornwallis. On the 
30th April, 1794, he received the brevet 
of Major, on the 22d of the following 
September, that of Lieutenant-Colonel ; 
and the 2d September, 1795, the Majo- 
rity of the 75th Regiment of Foot. 

Sir Samuel returned to England in 
1797, received the brevet of Colonel, the 
Ist January, 1800; and on the 25th of 
the following September was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 10th Foot. 
In the same year he was appointed to 
the command of a Corps to be taken 
from the Cape of Good Hope, consisting 
of the 6ist Regiment, a troop of Ca- 
valry, and a company of Artillery, It 
was destined to attack the French posts 
at Cozier and Suez, in the Red Sea, and 
was afterwards to be reinforced from 
India. 

In November 1800, he sailed from 
England; and in the beginning of 1801, 
from the Cape, with the troops under 
his orders. He found General Baird, 
with the Indian army at Judda, and was 
appointed Adjutant-General of the unit- 
ed forces. 

He landed at Cozier with the army, 
and crossed the desert to Upper Egypt, 
and thence proceeded down the Nile to 
Alexandria. He was present at the sur- 
render of Alexandria, and was after- 
wards appuinted Adjutant-General of 
Egypt, where he remained till the mid- 
die of 1802, when be returned to England. 

In August 1803, be was appoiuted 
Commandant of the Isle of Thavet, and 
continued in that command as Colonel 
and Brigadier-General till the middle of 
1806, shen he was appointed Colouel of 
the 103d Fout, and ordered tu serve as 
Brigadier-General in South America, 


where he arrived at the end of the year, 
and assumed the command of the troups. 
In the beginning of 1807, he landed 
near Monte Video, attacked and defeat- 
ed 
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ed the enemy, repulsed them again in a 
general sortie from the town, and took 
that fortress by assault. He continued 
in command in South America till the 
arrival of Lieut.-General Whitelocke, and 
was present at the attack on Puenos 
Ayres. In October 1807, he returned to 
England, and on the 25th Aug, 1808, he 
received the rank of Major-General. 

Sir S. Auchmuty embarked for Madras 
on the llth of May, 1810, being ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces under the Presidency of Fort 
George, and arrived there on the 27th 
of the September following. 

He sailed from Madras on the 50th 
of April, 1811, in command of an expe- 
dition against the island of Java; land- 
ed there the 4th of August, took Bata- 
via on the 8th, and assaulted and car- 
ried the enemy’s works at Cornelius on 
the 28th of the same month. He again 
defeated the enemy on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, near Samarang, and on the 18th 
of the same month the island surren- 
dered by capitulation. He left Java on 
the 8th of October 1811, and landed at 
Cannanore, on the Malabar coast, on 
the 16th of November, whence he pro- 
ceeded by land to Madras. On the 6th 
of March, 1813, he embarked at Madras 
for England, and landed on the 15th of 
the following August at Deal. 

Sir Samuel received the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General in the Army on the 4th 
of June, 1813. 





Epwarp MILLER Munpy, Eso. M.P. 

Oct. 18, (the anniversary of bis birth) 
at his seat, Shipley Hall, aged 72, Ed- 
ward Miller Mundy, Esq. M. P. for Der- 
byshire. He was the only son of Ed- 
ward Mundy, Esq. (descended from the 
Mundys of Allestry), who was High-sheriff 
of Derbyshire in 1731, by Hesther Mil- 
Jer, (who brought the Shipley estate intu 
his family, which her ancestor got by 
the heiress of Lude). His father and 
mother both died in 1767. 

Tbe late Mr. Mundy was High- 
sheriff of Derbyshire 1772 ; was elect- 
ed Knight of the Shire in 1783 (which 
he continued to represent during the 
long period of 39 years); and was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 2d Derby Regi- 
ment of Militia, in July 1803,—He mar- 
tied, Ist. Frances eldest daughter of 
Godfrey Meynell, Esq. By her (who 
died 1783) be had five sons, and one 
daughter, who married Lord Charles 
Fitzroy, second son of the late Duke of 
Grafton. 

His second lady was Georgiana, young- 
est of the two daughters of Evelyn 
Chadwick, of West Leak, co. Notting- 
ham, Esq. co-heir to ber brother, James 


Chadwick, Esq. and relict. of Thomas, 
4th Lord Middleton.—Lady Middleton 
had a very large p vy left her by her 
first husband Lord Middleton (who died 
1781), which, with the Chadwick pro- 
perty, her sister Mrs. Whetham’s, and 
their brother Mr. Chadwick's, altoge- 
ther was immense, and centered in Lady 
Middleton’s only daughter, the lamented 
Duchess of Newcastle (whose death is 
recorded in p. 370), as sole represen- 
tative of the Chadwick family. Lady 
Middleton died in childbed of that her 
only child, June 29, 1789. 


W. Hastewoop, Eso. 

Oct. 2. At his house in Hungary- 
street, Bridgnorth, in his 69th year, 
W. Haslewood, Esq. most deservedly 
and sincerely lamented by his friends, 
and particularly by the many poor wi- 
dows, maidens, orphans, and others who 
have long partaken of his bounty. He 
had been for many years a commissioner 
of taxes; and was passionately fond of 
music, which induced him to attend 
most of the principal meetings of the 
sacred choirs of the surrounding dioceses; 
and he had made arrangements for a 
journey to the last musical meeting at 
Derby ; but the hand of death suddenly 
put an end to all his innocent amuse- 
ments. He was the only surviving son 
of the late Benjamin Haslewood of 
Bridgnorth, Stationer, by Sarah (Wells) 
his wife, and by his death his father 
has left no descendant. From his ma- 
ternal ancestors, he enjoyed considerable 
possessions in Bridgnorth, which he has 
devised to his trustees and executors, 
Edward Gatacre, Esq. of Gatacre, and 
the Rev. Wm. Bates, Rector of Barrow, 
to sell and divide the proceeds as he has 
directed, amongst his relations and 
friends, having died a bachelor. He 
was descended from paternal ancestors, 
who had resided upon their estate at 
Oldington in Worfield, co. Salop, in un- 
interrupted succession, from Thomas 
Haselwode, of that place, in the reign of 
Henry 1V. who married Matilda, daugh- 
ter of Richard Eudenas, son of Robert 
Eudenas, younger son of Richard Lord 
of Eudenas in Worfield, down to Thomas 
Haslewood, who died at Oldington in 
1659, whose second son r emanated 
to Bridgnorth, where the family have 
held the first offices of that corporation, 
with the highest respectability. 








Joun Henry Smytu, Eso. M.P. 
Oct. 20. At Hastings, where he had 
been some months resident for the reco- 
very of his health, John Henry Smyth, 
Esq. M.P. for the University of Cam- 
He was the son of the a 
On. 


bridge. 
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Hon. John Smyth, of the Heath, co, 
York, formerly M. P. for Pontefract, by 
Lady Georgiana Fitzroy, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Grafton, who died 
January 18, 1799. Upon leaving Ea- 
ton, where he had been the favourite 
pupil of Dr. Goodall, Mr. Smyth was 
admitted a Fellow Commoner of Tri- 
nity: and during his residence in that 
Society, distinguished himself by his at- 
tention to the discipline and studies of 
the college: his conduct was particu- 
larly eulogized by the late Master of 
Trinity, in the chapel, at the close of 
a Latin speech of Mr. Smyth's, in conse- 
quence of his obtaining the Annual 
Prize for the best Latin Declamation. 
Nor were the honours he gained con- 
fined to the walls of his College. In 
1799, Mr. Smyth gained Sir W. Browne's 
Prizes for the Greek and Latin Odes ; 
and in the following year he obtained 
the Medal for the Greek Ode. 

In right of his mother, Lady Geor- 
giana Smyth, he was admitted to the 
Honorary Degree of M. A. and shortly 
afterwards went upon his travels. On 
his return to England, be was appointed 
Under Secretary of State, which office 
he retained for a short period. On the 
demise of the Duke of Grafton, in the 
year 1811, a seat in Parliament for the 
University became vacant, by the acces- 
sion of the present Duke to the title. 
Lord Palmerston and Mr. Smyth were 
rival candidates on that occasion ; and 
although by dint of “ superior” interest, 
Lord Palmerston was tbe victor, yet the 
struggle was so obstinate, and the num- 
bers who voted for Mr. S, were so pow- 
erful, that his success on the first va- 
cancy was considered a certainty; and 
so it proved: on Sir Vicary Gibbs being 
raised to the Bench, Mr. Smyth was 
elected without opposition, and has con- 
tinued since the year 1812 to represent 
the University until his demise. 

Mr. Smyth was eminently qualified for 
the situation : to higb reputation as a 
scholar, he united great suavity of manner, 
and kindness of heart; his fortune was 
ample ; and maternally he was descended 
from the highest rank. The whole of his 
parliamentary conduct was independent 
and consistent ; he courted neither party; 
and the votes which he gave were dic- 
tated by his conscience. 

Mr. Smyth was twice married; his 
first wife was the daughter of Mr. Ib- 
botson of the county of Northumber- 
land; she died in thild-bed the first 
year of her marriage. Mr. Smyth after- 


wards married, in 1814, his cousin, Lady 
Elizabeth Fitzroy, by whom he has bad 
a family of four or five children. 

Genr. Mac. November, 1892. 
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Ricwarp Eartom, Esq. 

Oct. 9. In Exmouth-street, Clerken- 
well, in his 80th year, Richard Earlom, 
Esq. beloved and respected by all who 
knew him. This distinguished artist 
was the son of Mr. Richard Earlom, who 
for many years, and till his death, beld, 
the respectable situation of Vestry-clerk 
of the parish of St. Sepulchre, in the city 
of London. Mr. Earlom's residence was 
in Cow-lane, Smithfield, and a portion 
of the premises which be held were oc- 
cupied by an eminent coachmaker, to 
whom the state-coach of the Lord Mayor 
was occasionally taken to be repaired 
and cleaned. The allegorical paintings 
which decorate that splendid vehicle, 
and which were, we believe, painted by 
the celebrated Cipriani, powerfully at- 
tracted the attention of young Earlom, 
who, at length, attempted to draw copies 
of several subjects represented on the 
pannels. He so far succeeded, as to in- 
duce bis father to place him under the 
tuition of Cipriani, to whom, at the 
same time, the ingenious Mortimer was 
a pupil. Here Mr. Earlom acquired a 
mastery in the arts of design, and soon 
after became known to the late illus- 
trious Alderman Boydell. 

Mr. Boydell commenced that noble 
career, which proved so beneficial to the 
Arts, and so honourable to himself, 
about the year 1760; and, in 1765, he 
entertained so bigh an opinion of the 
abilities of our young artist, that he en- 
gaged him to make drawings from the 
celebrated collection of pictures at Hough- 
ton, most of which, also, were after- 
wards beautifully engraved by him, in 
mezzotinto. In this branch of art Mr. 
Earlom had been his own instructor, 
and he introduced into the practice of it 
improvements and implements before 
unknown. An oval print, called ‘* Love 
in Bondage,” after Guido Reni, was the 
first print he engraved, and this was 
published by Mr. Boydell in 1767. Mr. 
Earlom's fruit and flower pieces, after 
Van Huysum, have established his fame 
as the first in his line. In History, 
** Agrippina,”’ from the grand picture of 
Mr. West, requires only to be noticed. 
Many of his fine works were also dune 
for Mr. Sayer, of Fleet-street, and his 
successors Messrs. Laurie and Whittle ; 
among these were the prints of the 
* Cock-match at Lucknow,” the “ Em- 
bassy of Hyderbeck to meet Lord Corn- 
wallis,” and the “ Tiger-bunt, in the 
East Indies.’ all from the pencil of Mr. 
Zoffanij. Mr. Earlom's firet and second 
part of the ‘* Liber Veritatis,” after 
drawings by Claude, are beautiful as to 
scenery and effect. This work is dom- 
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prised in three volumes, and contains 
300 plates, Mr. Earlom has directed, 
by his will, that his prints, drawings, 
and mathematical instruments, shall be 
sold by public aution; which will take 
place early in the spring. 

. Mr. Earlom’s remains were deposited, 
on the 16th Oct. in the lower burying- 
ground of St. Mary, Islington, and in the 
same grave with those of his father, of a 
beloved sister, and daughter. He lost a 
son, some years since, when only seven- 
teen years of age, who had given early 
promise of eminence in the same line as 
his father. 





Joun M‘Lacutan, Eso. 

Last Spring, at Calcutta, John M‘Lach- 
lan, Esq. formerly teacher of Mathema- 
tics in Glasgow. He has bequeathed a 
handsome legacy, supposed to be about 
twenty thousand Pounds, the residue of 
his fortune, for the establishment of free 
schools in Glasgow, for the education of 
male and female children of poor High- 
landers residing in and about the city, 
and supplying books and stationery to 
those who are not able to purchase them. 
We have seen an extract from Mr. 
M‘Lachlan’s will. The trust is confid- 
ed to the Lord Provost and Magistrates 
of the city of Glasgow, the Ministers and 
other Members of the General Church 
Session, and the Ministers and Mana- 
gers of the Gaelic Church or Churches 
of the said city, for the time being, and 
to their successors in office for ever. 
The boys, besides a grammatical krow- 
ledge of the English language, are to be 
taught writing, arithmetic, and book 
keeping—the girls, besides a proper 
knowledge of the English language, 
writing, and the first five common rules 
of arithmetic, are to be instructed in 
needlework, and such other useful em- 
ployments as may enable them to gain 
an honest living after leaving school. 





Georce Loneman, Eso. 

Nov. 23. At Highgate, George Long- 
man, Esq. He was the youngest son of 
the late Thomas Longman, Esq. who 
died in 1797; and brother of the pre- 
sent T. N. Longman, Esq. of Paternos- 
ter-row. 

Mr.G. Longman was an eminent pa- 
per manufacturer and wholesale sta- 
tioner; and sat in two Parliaments for 
Maidstone, having been elected M. P. 
for that borough in 1806, and 1818, 





Henry Nucent Bet, Eso. 
Oct. 18. This evening, at Whitehall. 
place, aged 39, Henry Nugent Bell, Esq. 
Student of the Inner Temple. This 


gentleman had acquired some celebrity 








by his exertions in the recovery of the 
Huntingdon Peerage ; of which he pub- 
lished a detailed Account, which is fully 
noticed in vol. XC. ii. 52) ; vol. XCI. i. 
44. An action to recover a sum of 
money advanced to him by a Mr. Cooke, 
an engraver, for the investigation of a 
claim to an estate, was tried on the very 
day he died; and a verdict passed against 
him. 





Mr, Joun Desretr. 

Nov. 15. At his lodgings, Upper Glou- 
cester-street, Regent’s Park, Mr. John 
Debrett. He had been for some time in 
a declining state of health, and was 
found dead in his arm-chair by the side 
of his bed. He was formerly a very emi- 
nent Bookseller in Piccadilly, where he 
succeeded the well-known John Almonj; 
and his shop was the general resort of 
gentlemen of the first consequence in 
the Whig interest, and in opposition to 
the measures of Mr. Pitt ; whose friend- 
ly admirers at the same period were 
daily to be found in the shop of his 
neighbour Stockdale—Mr. Debrett was 
a kind, good-natured, friendly man, 
who experienced the vicissitudes of life 
with fortitude. He had full opportunity 
of acquiring a large fortune, but from 
too much confidence and easiness of 
temper, he did not turn it to the best 
account. After several years attention to 
business, he was compelled to retire from 
it on a small annuity settled on him by a 
near relation; and the latter part of bis 
life has been actively passed in the useful 
employment of compiling some valuable 
publications, particularly various edi- 
tions of the Peerage and Barunetage. 
At an earlier period the following issued 
from his shop : 

** New Foundling Hospital for Wit, 
1784,”’ 6 vols. 12mo, ; ** Asylum for Fu- 
gitive Pieces in Prose and Verse,’’ 4 vols. 
12mo.; ‘* Parliamentary Papers,”’ 1797, 
3 vols. 8vo. 





Lieut. Rosert Hoop, R.N. 

Oct. 20, 182). On the Land Arctic 
expedition,in North America, most deeply 
regretted, aged 24, Lieut. Robert Hood, 
R.N. eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Hood, 
of Bury, Lancashire. The expedition to 
which be was attached had fully accom- 
plished its object, and after dreadful suf- 
ferings from distress of every descrip- 
tion, had, on its return, nearly reached 
a place of safety, when most lamentable 
to relate, Lieut. Hood was assassinated 
by a Canadian. He was a young man 
of the greatest promise. He had enter- 
ed the navy at the early age of 11; and 
had served as midshipman under some 
of the most distinguished a a ror 
ate 
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late Sir Peter Parker, Admiral Sir C. 
Rowley, the Hon. Capt. Duncan, Admi- 
ral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, &c. with whose 
marked approbation, and indeed parti- 
cular friendship, be had been honoured. 
In him glowed in an eminent degree the 
ardour of distinetion, and the noble am- 
bition of raising bimself by his own ex- 
ertions to the highest station, which, 
when united with his distinguished abi- 
lities and acquirements, gave bis friends 
a fair prospect of his attaining to the 
first posts in his profession. Unfortu- 
nately, he has fallen at the very time 
when he might have expected to reap 
the fruits of bis long and most arduous 
exertions, Alas! be, whose ardent spi- 
rit could not be subdued, nor his glow- 
ing enthusiasm quenched, by the rigours 
of the Polar cold, or the hazards of the 
enterprise, fell by the band of an assassin ! 
** Magnis tamen excidit”’ actis ; 
for the object of the expedition was at- 
tained. 

He will long live in the memory of 
his friends, who were nearly as nume- 
rous as his acquaintances, and who feel, 
that “To England we has done his 
duty.” 





Mr. Georce Pace. 

Oct. 1. Aged 56, Mr. George Pace, 
Inspector and Superintendant of the Te- 
legraphic and Semiphoric establishment 
at the Admiralty, while engaged in the 
discharge of his duty, was seized by an 
apoplectic attack, and immediately fell 
from his chair. On the alarm being 
given by his assistant, three medical 
gentlemeti were sent for, and every ex- 
ertion was made that skill could suggest 
or humanity urge, but ineffectually ; 
for, after remaining in a state of total 
insensibility for some hours, he expired 
at midnight, and has left a wife and 
family, with an extensive circle of 
friends, to regret his unexpected de- 
cease. Mr. Pace was a Lieutenant in 
the Navy of upwards of 30 years stand- 
ing; bis youth was spent on the West 
India station, and he sailed for some 
years in the St. George, under his Cap- 
tain and patron, Mr. (now Sir Joseph) 
Yorke. In the year 1806, he was ap- 
pointed to the important signal-station 
in the Island of Purbeck, in Dorsetshire, 
where he remained till 1811, when Sir 
Joseph Yorke, being First Lord of the 
Admiralty, appointed him to the situa- 
tion which he held to the hour of his 
death, with high credit to himself and 
satisfaction to all who were in any degree 
connected with him. 





Signor Cario Rovepino. 
Oct. 6. In Sloane-street, aged 70, 
Signor Carlo Rovedino; his death was 


owing to water in his chest, under which 
he severely suffered for several weeks, 
This Gentleman was well known for bis 
musical talents in this country, and on 
the Continent, as a bass singer. He 
first visited this country in the year 
1777, and made his debut at the King’s 
Theatre, having studied under Sacchini 
and Rauzzini. He afterwards went 
abroad. and acquired high celebrity in 
Italy, Paris, &c. He returned to this 
country in 1791, and remained at the 
King’s Theatre fur 23 years; after a 
short engagement at Paris, he wholly 
retired from the stage, and returned to 
pass the remainder of his days in this 
country. He was remarkable for the 
strength, extent, and mellow tones of his 
voice, as well as for his science and mu- 
sical taste. He was generally esteemed, 
and has left a widow, two sons, and a 
daughter, to lament the loss of an affee- 
tionate husband and father. 





Mapame Letitia BonaParre. 

Oct. 10. At Marseilles, Madame Le- 
titia Bonaparte, the motber of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Her chief heir is her grand- 
son, the young Napoleon, who it is said 
will ultimately receive an immense for- 
tune. To her eight children now living, 
to wit, Joseph Bonaparte, Lucien, Lewis, 
Jerome, Elisa, Pauline, Caroline, and 
Hortensia, she bequeaths to each and 
every one the sum of 150,000 scudi 
(37,5002. sterling), making in the whole 
three hundred thousand pounds! The 
four daughters of Lucien are to have 
each a marriage portion of 25,000 scudi. 
And to her brother Cardinal Fesch, 
who already rolls in wealth, she be- 
queaths a superb Palace, filled with the 
most splendid furniture and rarities of 
every sort. 

A private letter, dated Rome, Oct. 12, 
says, ** Well may it be said that we live 
in extraordinary times.—Who would 
have thought, 30 years ago, that the 
wife of an humble citizen of Ajaccio, 
and who afterwards was livingin straiten- 
ed circumstances in the city of Mar- 
seilles, should breathe her last, in 1822, 
its one of the most princely Palaces of 
this city ; publishing ber last will and 
testament to the world with a pomp and 
eclat that is not often seen even in indi- 
viduals of the most exalted station. 
Such is the fact, however, as applicable 
to Madame Letitia Bonaparte.” 





Dr. Wricat. 

dug. 23. Aged 67, Dr. Robert Wright, 
Physician of Greenwich Hospital, late 
of Haslar. His death was occasioned by 
apoplexy. By the death of this able Phy- 
sician, the Naval Service of his Country 
bas been deprived of a zealous active 
Physician, 
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physician, he having served with many 
of the most distinguished Commanders 
during the late war. He has left a wi- 
dow and a numerous family unprovided 
for, to lament the loss of an affectionate 
father and a tender husband. 





Wiruam Bear. 

Aug. 3. William Bear, of Sydenham 
Common, Kent, in his 58th year. He 
dwelt in his own freehold cottage there, 
near the reservoir. Having shot a wild 
duck, which fell into the water, he 
stripped off his clothes to recover it, 
and it is supposed was seized with cramp 
in his leg, of which he had complained 
during the preceding night, and was 
drowned. He has left a disconsolate 
widow, three sons and three daughters, 
all of whom he had brought up to in- 
dustrious habits, and who supported 
th Ives by h t labour. He was 
beloved by them all, and much respect- 
ed by the neighbourhood —was never 
known to have been guilty of falsehood 
or wrong; in his family he was mild 
and affectionate, and never harsh or in- 
temperate, and though his earnings were 

all, and his family large, yet he was 
never heard to murmur. He was fol- 
lowed to the grave at Lewisham Church- 
yard, a distance of three miles, by his 
widow and children, and the wife of his 
married son, and nearly 30 mourners, 
and these were followed by a concourse 
of about 200 of the neighbouring la- 
bourers, who were desirous of shewing 
in this peaceable manner their respect 
and esteem for him, and their regret for 
his loss : 

“Let not ambition mock their useful 
toil, {scure ; 

Their homely joys, and destiny ob- 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful 

smile, [ poor.” 

The short and simple annals of the 








Tuomas Berry. 

Aug. 4. At his cottage at Dulwich, 
Thomas Berry, aged 70 years and up- 
wards. He had, among the few events 
which mark an industrious and humble 
life, been formerly in the service of, and 
was body coachman to Thomas Wright, 
esq. of Dulwich, when Lord Mayor of 
London in 1786 ; and svon after the de- 
cease of that worthy magistrate, he had 
retired into private life. He was of mild 
and placid temper and deportment—be- 
loved in his family, respected through- 
out the hamlet, and suffered the ap- 
proach of death with pious resignation, 


~~ Q— 
CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 
Oct.2. At Madeira, aged 28, Rev. Ro- 
bert Williams, M. A. Fellow of Jesus Col- 


Osituvary.—Clergymen Deceased. 
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lege, Cambridge. This gentleman distin- 
guished himself in the public examinations 
of Michaelmas Term 1818, and gained a 
first class in Literis Humanioribus. 

Oct. 3. At North Wingfield, co. Derby, 
of a mortification, oecasioned by the break. 
ing (of his thigh, the Rev. Harry Hankey, 
A. M. many years Rector of that place, 
being presented in 1799, by R. Collett, esq. 
He was of Clare Hall, Cambridge, M. A. 
LL. B. 1793. 

Oct. 12. At the Brook, near Romford, 
aged 63, Rev. Matthew Wilson. He was of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, A. B. 1783, 
A.M. 1786. In 1797 he was presented by 
J. Button, Esq. to the Vicarage of Thur- 
rock Grays, co. Essex. He published in 8vo, 
1806, ‘* To your Tents; an Address to the 
Volunteers.” 

Oct. 13. At Todenham Rectory, the 
Rev. William Elliot, Curate of Welford. 

Oct. 21. At Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, 
where he had gone for the benefit of his 
health, the Rev. Harry Porter, A.M. for- 
merly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded A. B. 1780, 
A. M. 1783; ten years Rector of Spring- 


field Boswell, and Rickard, co. Essex (being 
presented in 1812 by Sir J. Tyrrell, Bart.) 
and twenty-one years Vicar of eld, Mid- 


dlesex (being presented in July 1801, by 
Trinity College). 

Nov. 10. Aged 88, the Rev. Charles 
Onley, of Stisted Hall, co. Essex. He was 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, B. A. 
1755, M. A. 1758. 

Lately. Rev. J. Bannister, 22 years Rector 
of Iddesleigh, being presented in 1800, by H. 
Hobhouse, Esq ie was of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took the degree of 
M. A. 1774. 

Rev. J. B. Karslake, Rector of Filleigh, 
and of the consolidated parish of East Buck- 
land, also Rector of Creacomb, Devon. 
He was presented to the livings of East Buck- 
land, with Filleigh, by the Earl of Fortescue 
in 1800, and to the Sates of Creacomb in 
1778, by W. Harris, Esq. 

At Lincoln, aged 58, Rev. G. King, Rec- 
tor of Ashby-de-la-Land, co. Lincoln. He 
was of Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of B.A. 1784, M. A. 
1787; and was presented to the above living 
in 1791, by the King, by lapse. 

At Sawtry, Huntingdonshire, aged 61, 
the Rev. James Saunders, Rector of Sawtry, 
and Vicar of Great Gidding. He was pre- 
sented to the Vicarage of Gidding in 1791, 
by Lord Sondes; and in 1795, by the 
Duke of Devonshire, to the Rectory of Saw- 
try. He was of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
A. B. 1781, A.M. 1784, S.T. B.1798. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. William Shi 
Willes, of Astrop House, Nechangteattite, 
Prebend: of York, and nearly 30 years 
Rector “of Preston Bissett, Bucks, being 


presented in 1795, by Mrs. Coke. He was 


Son 
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son of the late Mr. Justice Willes; and was 
of Christ Church, Oxford; M. A. 1787. 

At Derby, Rev. John Lindsay Young, 
M. A. of Brazenose College, Oxford, and of 
Cockerham in Lancashire. 


Nov. 4. In High-street, Oxford, aged 
59, Rev. Hugh Moises, M. A. Rector of 
Whitchurch, co. Oxon, and Vicar of East 
Farleigh, Kent, to which livings he was pre- 
sented in 1812 by the King. He was of 
University College, Oxford; M.A. 1789. 


—e— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpow anp 1Ts Environs. 


Lately. In Castle-street, Holborn, Mary, 
wife of Rich. Edwards, esq. dau. of Henry 
Chester, esq. of Milford, near Salisbury. 

Sept.14. Aged about 67, Wm. Porden, 

. of Berner’s-street, Architect. He was 
a native of Hull, and father of Miss E. A. 
Porden, Authoress of those elegant Poems 
«< The Veils,” and ** Coeurde Lion.” Eaton 
Hall, Cheshire, is a specimen of Mr. Porden’s 
talents. 

Sept. 30. At Sydenham, 60, Sophia, 
widow of Wm. Badcock, esq. and dau. of 
late Rich. Cumberland, esq. 

Oct. 2. In Charlotte-street, Bedford-squ. 
aged 75, Dorothy Baroness de Kutzleben, 
widow of Baron de Kutzleben, formerly Mi- 
nister from the Landgrave of Hesse. 

Oct. 5. At Kensington, aged 13, Mary, 
eldest child of Rev. J. H. Howlett. 

Oct. 6. At Peckham, d 63, Mr. 
Thodey, one ‘of the Bridge-Masters of the 
City of London. 

At Southgate, 69, Ellen, eldest daugh- 
ter of late Edward Foxcroft, esq. of Hal- 
steads, co. York. 


Oct.10. At Putney, Jane, wife of Rev. 
W. Carmall 

Oct. 11. In Sloane-street, aged 75, Mrs. 
Chalmers 

Oct. 15. In Queen’s-buildings, Bromp- 


ton, 88, Mr. Francis Barron, many years 
an ironmonger in the Strand. 

Oct. 16. Aged 64, Thomas Boycott, 
esq. of Clement’s-lane, Lombard-st. Banker. 

Oct. 17. Mary-Anne, dau. of Thomas 
Usborne, esq. of Trinity-square. 

Aged 67, Mr. Christian Kellner, 42 years 
musician in his late Majesty’s private band. 

Oct.19. Aged 79, Mary, wife of John 
Gant, esq. of Acton-place, Kingsland-road. 

At Lambeth, aged 72, Caroline, wife of 
William Manners, esq. 

At Isleworth, 90, Matthew Stainton, esq. 

In Great Coram-street, on his way from 
Scotland to Geneva, aged 52, Alexander 
Marcet, M. D. 

Oct, 20. At Kennington-place, Vauxhall, 
aged 55, Philip Henry Savage, esq. (son of 
Admiral Savage), late Capt. of the 52d Reg. 
and of the Ist Reg. of Life Guards. 

Oct. 21. At Walthamstow, 69, Geor, 

yne, esq. an elder brother of the 
Trinity House. 


Osrrvary. 
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Oct. 26. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 56, 
Samuel Rhodes, esq- an eminent cow-keeper 


of Islington. 
Oct, 30. In Finsbury-square, aged 71, 
Asher Goldsmid, esq. respected and lamented 


by all who knew him. 

At Kensington, aged 78, Mr. John Annis. 
He was a parishioner of that parish for up- 
wards of 50 years. 

Nov. 2. At Peckham, aged 49, Brown 
French, esq. 

Aged 18, Sarah, youngest daughter of 
John Capel, esq. of Russell-square. 

Nov. 6. In Cheapside, aged 84, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Ganthony. 

In Baker-street, Portman-square, Chris- 
tiana, wife of W. Greenwood, esq. of Brook- 
wood Park, Hants. 

Nov. 7. In Upper Charlotte-street, Fitz- 
roy-square, aged 54, Samuel-John-Symons 
Trickey, esq. 

Nov. 8. At Edmonton, aged 73, Mr. 
Lewis Vulliamy. 

At Wandsworth Manor-house, of an in- 
flammation in his bowels, aged 8, Henry, 
10th son of Rt. Hon. Christ. Magnay, 
Lord Mayor. 

Nov.11. Aged 54, Mrs. Fuce, of Bank- 
side, Southwark. 

Anne, wife of Mr. Richard Mountford, of 
Tottenham Green. 

Robert Price, esq. of Isleworth, late of 
the Old Change. 

Aged 88, Mr. Adam Gray, of Berkeley- 
street, St. John’s square. 

Nov. 15. Aged 64, Thomas Lane, esq. 
of Bedford-row. 

Nov. 16. In York-street, aged 75, Lady 
Bloxam, widow of Sir Matthew Bloxam, 
whose death is recorded in p. 374. The 
following anecdote should not go unnoticed : 
— When the late Sir Matthew Bloxam was 
Sheriff, a dealer in old stores was cast for 
transportation ; his property, to the amount 
of sixteen hundred pounds, was forfeited; 
the wife of the culprit petitioned for her 
starving family to have the money restored, 
which Sir Matthew immediately assented 
to, for his half; but his colleague said no, 
that they had forced him into a disagreeable 
office, and he would have all the emolu- 
ments arising from it. 

At Clapham, aged 67, Henry Pigeon, 
esq. many years a Magistrate, and Deputy 
Lieutenant of the county of Surrey. 

Nov.17. In Finsbury-square, Elizabeth, 
relict of the late Robert Service, esq. 

Nov. 18. In Welbeck-street, Mrs. Paun- 
ceston, of Brickhill Manor, Bucks. 

Berxsuire. — Lately. Eliza, wife of 
Richard Benyon de Beauvoir, esq. of Engle- 
field House (see Part i. p. 378), daughter 
of late Sir Francis Sykes, bart. of Basilden, 
Berks, and only child of the Hon. Lady 
Smith. 


Buckincuamsnire.— Lately. At Buck- 


ingham, G. Newman, esq. a Magistrate, a 
Distributor of Stamps for the county of 
Buckingham, 
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Buckingham, and also « Burgess of the 
—— of Buckingham. 

sex.—At Saffron Walden, aged 73, 
Henry Archer, esq. nearly 40 years Alder- 
man of that town, during which period he 
four times filled the civic chair. 

GroucestersHirne.—Nov. 2. AtTetbury, 
65, Wim. Wood, esq. banker, of that place. 

Nov. 3. At Clifton, 55, John Ormsby 
Vandeleur, of co. Limerick, late Col. in the 
a and Lieut.-Col. 5th Drag. Guards. 

AMPSHIRE. — Sept. 25. At Southamp- 
ton, 56, Thomas Conway, esq. 

Oct. 6. At Alton, Mary, wife of Mr. 
William Haslam, of Greenwich. 

Oct. 26. AtSouthampton, Sam. Welch- 
man, esq. 

Hererorpsuire.—Lately. At Bromyard, 
Robert Sweeting Dansie, esq. late of Clater 
Park. 

Nov. 9. Aged 20, John-Freeman, eldest 
son of Joseph Blissett, Esq. of Letton. 
He was a member of Worcester College, 
where he was equally beloved and respected, 
as in his own family, for the unaffected 
exercise of those duties which made him an 
early example in social and religious life. 

Herrrorpsuire. —Oct. 25. John-Ben- 
net Lawes, esq. of Rothamstead House. 

Nov. 4. At Beechwood, the residence of 
"her father, Sir John Saunders Sebright, 
bart. M. P. Emily Saunders, the wife of 
Frederick Franks, esq. 

Kent. — Nov. 11. At Woolwich, 20, 
Charles-Proby Cunningham, Midshipman, 
R. N. and son of Commissioner C. R.N. 

Oct. 14.—Aged 74, the only sister of the 
late Sir R. Welch, of Eltham. 

Oct. 29. At Broadstairs, aged 63, Mary, 
wife of R, Fletcher, esq. of St. George’s- 
place, Camberwell. 

Lancasutre.—Lately. At Tent Lodge, 
Coniston, Geo. Smith, esq. late Lieutenant- 
Col. 4th Dragoon Guards, and formerly 
resident at Piercefield, Monmouthshire. 

Oct. 18. Jane, wife of George Cole 
Bainbridge, esq. Liverpool, and 2nd dau. of 
Richard Hobson, esq. of York, 

Leicestersnire. — Lately. At Gumley, 
Mrs. Holwell. 

Nov. 18. At Quorndon, in his 91st 
year, Capt. John Wright, of the 1st Regi- 
meat of Dragoon Guards, and several years 
Captain in the Leicestershire Militia. 

Pancontionme. — Lately. At Norton- 
place, near Lincoln, universally beloved and 
regretted, the Lady of Sir Montague Cholme- 
ley, bart. M.P. for the Borough of Gran- 
tham : and on the 18th of October, at the 
same place, Charlotte-Maria, 2nd dau. of 
the above. 

Oct.6. At Haxey Hall, Damaris, wife of 
Rev. John Heslop. 

Not riNGHAMSHIRE.— Oct. 24. 





At Farns- 


field, at the advanced age of 90, Henry 
Houldsworth, esq. facher of Thomas Houlds- 
worth, esq. M.P. for Pontefract. 


Osiruanry. 


(Nov. 


Rutianpsuims. — Oct. 29. At Luffen- 
ham, near Stamford, Thomas Trollope, esq. 
son of late, and brother of present, Sir J. 
Trollope, bart. 

Suropsuire.—Sept.3. At the residence 
of her father, W. Adair, esq. of Heatherton 
Park, near Wellington, the wife of Rev. 
Mr. Carrington. Her death was occasioned 
by some varnish, that was heating, catch- 
ing fire, which communicated to her dress, 
and was not suppressed until Mrs. Carring- 
ton was dreadfully burnt. 

Somersetsuire.—Lately. In Grosvenor- 
place, Bath, Admiral Puget, late Naval Com- 
missioner of Madras and Trincomalee. He 
was an active and zealous officer, had passed 
the greater part of his life in actual service, 
and was one of Admiral Vancouver’s officers 
in circumnavigating the globe. 

Oct. 7. d 62, Anne, wife of Rev. 
S. T. Wylde, Rector of Burrington. . 

Oct.10. At Bath, aged 87, the relict of 
Joseph Franel, esq. of Smyrna. 

Oct. 31. At Bath, aged 59, Major-Gen. 
Henry Procter. 

Surrotx.—Lately. Aged 27, Lieut. R. 
Robinson, R. N. youngest son of late Gen. 
Robinson, of Denston Hall, and nephew to 
the Earl of Powis. 

Surrey. — Sept. 27. At Beddington, 
James Pigott, esq. Admiral of the Red. 

Sussex.— Sept. 23. At Worthing, Robt. 
Michaelson, esq. late of Barrow; and at 
the same place, a few days preceding, Mil- 
licent, his wife, dau. of late G. Satter- 
thwaite, esq. of Lancaster. 

Oct. 22. At Hastings, William Oswell, 
esq. of Wanstead, Essex. 

Warwicksuire.— Nov. 2. At Kenil- 
worth, aged 84, Mrs. Butler, mother of the 
Rev. Dr. Butler, Archdeacon of Derby, and 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 

Nov. 11. At Henley in Arden, Major 
Noble, a native of Leicestershire, who ex- 
pired in a fit of apoplexy, as his servant was 
driving him ont in his gig. This enter- 
prising officer entered the marine service 
early in life, and particularly distinguished 
himself in several engagements. At the 
battle of the Nile he was in the van-guard, 
and succeeded Capt. Faddy, who was killed. 

Wittsniae.—Sept. 29. At Notton-lodge, 
near Chippenham, Lady Call, widow of Sir 
John Call, bart. of Whiteford, Cornwall. 

Lately. Aged 64, Samuel Whitchurch, 
esq. an Alderman of the Corporation of 
Salisbury. 

WonrcesTersuire.— Nov. 1. 
aged 80, John Bury, esq. 

Yorxsuire. — Oct. 4. At the Bull and 
Mouth Inn, Sheffield, aged 71, John Fos- 
ter, esq. of High Green. 

Oct.22. Aged 80, John Clark, esq. of 
Pricket-hill, near Howden. 

Oct. 24. Aged 76, John Easterby, esq. 
of Skinning-grove. 


At Hucks, 


ScorLanD.— 
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Scortanp.—Oct. 10. At Rosemount, 
near Perth, aged 66 years, John ~ 
esq. late of the colony of Demerary. He 
was, in the most extensive meaning of the 
words, ‘an honest man, th: noblest work 
of God.” 

Nov. 7. In St. Mary’s Isle, at the seat of 
his sister, the Countess of Selkirk, aged 40, 
James Wedderburn, esq. Solicitor-General 
for Scotland, and son of James Wedder- 
burn Colville, esq. 


Bill ef Mortality —Markets, &c.—Canal Shares. 
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Powell Edwards, and second daughter of the 
late Edward Pearson, esq. 

At Kennarth, co. Pembroke, at the ad- 
vanced age of 105, Mrs. Hannah Joel. 

Inetanp.—In Dublin, 24, Lady 
Anne Jocelyn, only sister of the Earl of 
Roden. 

Sept. 13. At the onage-house, Nar- 
raghmare, co. Kildare, aged 6, Anne Tor- 
rens; and on Ocf. 13, aged 18, Catharine 
Torrens, the second and eldest daughters 




















Wates.—At Landaff, Mary, wife of Rev. of the Archdeacon of Dublin. 
BILL OF MORTALITY, from Oct. 23, to Nov. 26, 1822. 

Christened. Buried. 2and 5183] 50 and 60 162 
Males - 1005 1961 Males - 812 }res7 = Sand 10 82] 60and 70143 
Females - 956 Females - 825 $ J 10and20 45] 70 and 80 105 

Whereof have died under two years old 412 8 20 and30117| 80and 90 53 
& | so and 40 163 


| 90and100 6 


Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 166 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending November 16. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a s d. s d, s d, s @ 8s. @. 
39 2 28 4 19 8 18 10 26 7 28 6 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, November 25, 35s. to 40s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, November 20, 29s. Ojd. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, November 25. 


Kent Bags . .....2.00.00 Ql. 2s. to 4l. 10s. | Kent Pockets............. 2l. 5s. to Sl. 22s. 
Sussex Ditto .......... 11. 18s. to 2l. 6s. | Sussex Ditto. ............ 2l, Os. to 2. TSs. 
Yearlings...........s0++ 11. 10s. to 21. 10s. | Essex Ditto..........00008 2. 5s. to 41. Os. 





Farnham, fine, 6/. Os. to 8i. Os. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, November 21. 


St. James’s, Hay 4/.0s.0d. Straw1/.16s.0d. Clover 4/. 4s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 00s, 
Straw 1/.16s.0d. Clover 4/. 10s.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 0s. Straw 1/.16s.0d. Clover 41. 5s, 


SMITHFIELD, November 16. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


ee eee @s. Od. to 3s. 4d, | Lamb...........ccccocsoees OS. Od. ta Os. Od. 
Ns \escncianbiestibdins Qs. Od. to 3s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market Nov. 13 : 

, Eee ene 8s. Od. to 4s. 8d. pie euanaians 467 Calves 190. 
Pork ...ccccccsssevenenes Qs. Od. to 3s. 4d. Sheep and Lambs....5060 Pigs 130. 


COALS, Nov. 22: Newcastle, 38s. Od. to 4s. 9d.—Sunderland, 42s. 6d. to 42s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Nov. 25: Town Tallow 41s. Od. Yellow Russia 41s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 78s. Mottled 88s. Curd 92s.—CANDLES, 9s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d. 








THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Cawat Suares and other Property, in 
Nov. 1822 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge-street, London. 
—Grand Trunk Canal, 1999/. 10s. Div. 75/. per Ann.—Coventry Canal, 10601. t» 1070/. 
Div. 44/. per annum.—Oxford Canal, 710/. to 7401. Div. 32/. per annum.—Neath, 400/. 
Div. 22/. 10/. per annum.—Barnesley, 200/.—Stourbridge, 200/.—Swansea, 190/. Div. 10/. 
Peak Forest, 70. Div. 3/.—Grand Junction, 245/. Div, 10/. per annum.—Ellesmere, 64/. 
ex Div. 34.—Grand Surrey, 53/. Div. 3.—Regent’s, 44/.—Worcester and Birmingham, 
272. Div. 1. per annum.—Kennet and Avon, 181. ex Div. 17s.—Stratford, 17/—Wilts and 
Berks, 6/.—West India Dock, 191. Div. 10/. per cent.—London Dock, 1181. Div. 42. 10s. 
—Globe Assurance, 137/. Div. 6/.—Imperial, 90/.—County, 42/.—Westminster Gas Light 
Company, 71/. Div. 4 per Cent. Half-year—New Ditto, 20/. Premium, ex Half-year Div. 
—Provident Institution, 18/. 10s.—Covent Garden Theatre Share, 400/.—Drury Lane New 
Ditto, 500/. Renter's Share, with Admission, 135/. 


DAILY 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From October 29, to November 26, 1822, both inclusive. 


























































































































Bh 6a lee lal awe | Bl ghee 4 | 
ZieZi OF OS12 [OS led ip ee 23) 3 |Gx. Bills, Ex Bille, 
¥ as 25 28 5 £5 4 $4 t aie 3 3 10001. 500i. 
ra) oo fe hed Ci -) +? v/ *° , - 
egieso4isiz gs2g gosg lo9d 41034203 |——\2554'51 pm.| 5 7 pm. |5 7 pm. 
30/2504/81§ §|/824 §/933 |99$ 41039 205 52 pm.| 7 5 pm. | 7 pm. 
31/251 [Sig $828 g/93F [999 $ 1034205 52 pm.| 5 7 pm. |5 7 pm. 
1 
2i——-|s1g 482g 4/934 99% 41039 205 |2574)50 pm.| 7 5 pm. \7 5 pm. 
} es a 
6/251 |81g Z82k §:93§ l994F 4/1039) 205 | | 258 |50 pm.| 5 7 pm. [5 7 pm. 
7/251 |81f 2824 3194 log $1039 205 '80$ |— 47 pm.| 5 7 pm. |5 7 pm. 
8/250 |814 3/824 4)93§ [984 94 1025/20g 80g |——/45 pm.| 5 7 pm. |5 7 pm. 
a | 
11/2454/794 84 30479491 4963 s!100g 203 -—— |36 pm.) 6 4 pm. |6 4 pm. 
12] ——|80$ 4/819803:925 j9sg 73/1014, 20% '252 |88 pm.) 5 7 pm. |5 7 pm. 
13/247}/80g g814 #924 98g $'1014/20% '793 '2534|39 pm.|5 7 pm. [5 7 pm. 
14/250 is14 #/81g 29:93} jsf g 1027205 —— ——|40 pm.| 6 7 pm. |6 7 pm. 
15/2493/814 481g 2$934 j9s4 $1023, 20 80} |256 |42 pm.) 6 7 pm. {6 7 pm. 
16/249} 81 ilse $\——98§ 9 § 1024/20; 2565/43 pm.| 6 8 pm. |é6 8 pm. 
18/2493'81 ijst3 2934 |98$ [102/203 —| 43 pm| 7 8 pm. |7 8 pm. 
19/2494/814 1/814 #93 |9sk 3 1024) 20% | 2564/45 pm.| 6 8 pm. "6 8 pm. 
20 j80f 1/81f 4/92} j9sg 4'102$)/203 \79% |2 2564 42 pm.| 7 5 pm. |7 5 pm. 
21/248480% gi81g 3.924 joss 4/1014 /203 ——|2564}43 pm.| 5 7 pm. |5 7 pm. 
22\——80g §8l¢ $923 [98g $ 101§)203 793 |2564}42 pm.| 5 6 pm. |5 6 pm. 
23}247 |80% 91814803, 92% |98 79/1019/204 | 42 pm.) 6 4 pm. [5 6 pm. 
25/2474/80$ ¥ 81g 41924 974 84$,1014/20§ |——; 41 pm. 4 6 pm. /4 6 pm. 
26 eardok 4 #)803 to2s st 74101 4}208 | [2564 43 pm| 5 6 pm. |5 6 pm. 





°° South Sea Stock, 93$ | 93§ | 93 | 913 | 92§ | 93 | 924 
New South Sea, 80§ | 813 | 814 
RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, 
From Octoler 27, to November 26, 















































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
v ° jaa to is 
> 3 3 £ s Su rr) | Barom. W. Sa is gs ‘s ve 
SS SES SS! ng eather. 23 E] 8 Ss 
e808] |o iP rSloS|/ zs |S = 
Az oe|™ = Z| Sr ime 
Oct.| ° © o | Nov.| ° o | 
27 | 50 | 56 | 45 || 29, 69 fair 12 | 50 | 55 | 48 
28 | 40 | 57 | 48 » 90)fair 13 | 46 | 50 | 44 
29 | 54 | 58 | 52 || 30, O0/cloudy 14 | 43 |} 50 | 48 
30 | 54 | 60 | 54 |/ 29, 99\cloudy 15 | 47 | 50 | 40 
31 | 55 | 62 | 56 » 76)fair 16 | 42 | 40 | 39 
Nov1| 56 | 62 | 57 » 93)\fair 17 | 41 | 49 | 48 
2 | 58 | 60 | 57 » 75\cloudy 18 | 49 | 54 | 47 
8 | 54 | 58 | 44 || 30, 10/fair 19 | 50 54] 50 
4 | 42] 55] 46 » 31) fair 20 | 52} 55 | 50 
5 | 54 | 57]| 52 > 29) fair 21 | 50} 53 | 44 
6 | 50 | 56] 48 » 23)cloudy 22 | 44 | 50| 50 
7 | 45 | 58 | 46 |} 29, 95ifair 23 | 48 | 54 | 46 
8 | 46 | 50| 40 » 99|cloudy 24 | 45 | 51] 51 
9 | 38 | 50 | 49 ||, 98/foggy 25 | 46 | 52/| 50 
10 | 49 | 53 | 46 ||, 87/cloudy 26 46 | 52/ 52 
11 | 42! 53 49 |} 80, 30 fair 














By W. CARY, Srranp. 
1822, loth inclusive. 





| 80, 08 icloudy 
29, 78 fair 


» 55/fair 

» 28 cloudy 
> 25\rain 

» 66 fair 

» 78 ‘cloudy 
» 84\cloudy 
> 65\rain 

sé 75 |fair 

» 75 rain 

9 65\fair 

» 90 cloudy 

» 55) showery 
» 59 showery 


JOUN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 














